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CHAPTER  I 
1860-1870 

A  university  boy  said  to  me  one  morning, 
"I  want  to  burn  out  before  I  reach  thirty — 
there's  nothing  beyond  that  age  in  life  for 
anybody,  anywhere." 

I  was  startled  by  this  remark,  although  it 
was  made  in  the  heart  of  our  greatest  finan- 
cial crisis,  when  prospects  for  the  young  were 
darkened  by  current  events.  A  few  days 
later  I  recalled  the  fact  that  exactly  the  same 
remark  was  made  to  me  by  an  English  boy, 
who  had  inherited  a  large  estate  in  England, 
and  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford.  His  remark, 
however,  was  made  in  the  years  when  Eng- 
land was  enjoying  her  greatest  prosperity,  in 
1892,  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  gen- 
erations were  brighter  than  they  had  been 
for  several  centuries.  That  two  men  of  ex- 
actly the  same  age  should  express  the  opin- 
ion that  life  became  worthless  after  thirty 
(i) 
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years,  each  blessed  with  education,  each  en- 
joying good  health,  led  me  to  believe  that 
something  radically  wrong  had  found  its  way 
into  the  lives  of  the  twentieth  century 
generation. 

This  belief  has  encouraged  me  to  write  the 
story  of  my  own  life,  not  because  my  own 
accomplishments  are  worthy  of  record,  save 
for  the  fact  that  during  my  life,  which  began 
under  the  handicap  of  ill  health  and  continued 
for  years  to  encounter  opposing  influences, 
but  largely  because  at  fourscore  years  I  am 
still  in  love  with  life. 

Why  does  my  present  high  opinion  of  life 
differ  so  widely  from  the  opinions  of  these 
two  young  men  more  than  fifty  years  my 
junior?  To  tell  you  why  this  love  of  life 
continues,  I  have  written  this  record  of  my 
life,  calling  my  story  "Fighting  Through." 

I  was  born  just  before  the  great  panic  of 
1857  swept  America.  I  am  writing  now, 
nearly  eighty  years  afterwards,  in  the  heart 
of  our  greatest  commercial  collapse.  The 
house  on  Front  Street,  north  of  Vine  Street, 
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in   which   I   was   born,   is   still   standing.     I 
visited  it  a  few  years  ago. 

Two  years  after  I  was  born,  the  doctors  in- 
formed my  father  and  mother  that  my  only 
chance  of  life  was  to  move  out  of  the  city, 
and  we  moved  to  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey, 
where  my  uncle,  my  father's  brother,  who  had 
been  prominent  in  New  Jersey  affairs  for 
some  years,  was  already  a  resident.  A  few 
years  later  I  overheard  an  answer  given  by 
my  father  to  a  friend  who  asked  about  my 
studies.  His  answer  was  that  I  was  allowed 
to  do  about  as  I  pleased,  as  the  doctors  had 
said  that  I  was  not  long  for  this  life.  I  kept 
this  information  to  myself,  but  I  think  then 
was  born  the  secret  of  my  long  life.  The 
great  panic  of  '57  and  '58  did  not  affect  the 
courage  or  pluck  of  my  father  and  his  brother, 
Alexander  G.  Cattell,  for  during  that  year 
they  founded  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  an 
institution  which  celebrated  its  seventy- 
seventh  birthday  last  year.  My  father  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  bank — my  uncle, 
Alexander  G.  Cattell,  was  president.     They 
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had  the  courage,  at  a  time  when  everybody 
doubted  the  future  of  our  country,  to  organ- 
ize this  banking  institution.  I  have  always 
believed  that  I  inherited  from  my  father 
courage  to  face  obstacles  that  seemed  in- 
surmountable. 

I  had  no  childhood.  A  brother  ten  years 
older,  and  a  sister  twelve  years  older,  were 
both  away  at  school  in  my  early  memory 
years.  Another  brother,  born  some  three 
years  before  me,  had  died  by  accident  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  nurse.  This  child,  called 
after  my  mother's  father,  Francis  Hardy 
Cattell,  came  to  my  mother  at  a  time  when 
his  advent  meant  much  to  her.  My  earliest 
memories  are  of  my  mother's  talk  about  this 
little  brother  who  had  gone  home  to  God 
before  I  found  my  way  into  life  here.  A 
strange  result  of  this  domestic  tragedy  was 
that  with  the  older  children  away  from  home, 
and  my  mother's  constant  talk  of  the  little 
brother,  Francis  Hardy,  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  I  grew  up  with  the  feeling  that  I  knew 
the  little  brother,  unseen,  better  than  I  knew 
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my  older  brother  and  sister,  still  on  earth. 
So  strong  was  this  feeling  that,  nearly  fifty 
years  later,  when  I  was  doing  literary  work, 
I  did  a  great  part  of  that  work,  especially  in 
fiction,  under  the  pen  name  of  Francis  Hardy 
— the  name  of  the  little  brother  who  had 
been,  owing  to  my  mother's  words,  almost 
like  a  twin  companion  in  the  far-away  past, 
when  I  was  battling  to  keep  my  own  light 
hold  upon  life.  Too  weak  to  study  much  or 
play  violently,  I  was  thrown  with  older 
people  as  I  grew  a  little  older  myself,  and 
it  was  at  a  time  when  the  whole  heart  of 
our  people  was  stirred  in  the  opening  and 
continuing  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

I  can  remember  my  father  coming  home 
from  his  business,  broken  down  temporarily 
by  the  news  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter. 
I  watched  with  young  eyes  crowds  around 
the  bulletin  boards  posted  after  a  battle  of 
the  Civil  War,  a  crowd  composed  mostly  of 
women — many  of  whom  received  the  first 
news  of  the  wounding  or  death  of  a  dear  one 
from   those   bulletin   boards.     I   had   packed 
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with  my  own  fingers  boxes  of  lint  to  go  to 
the  front  to  take  care  of  the  wounded,  for 
my  father  and  uncle  had  organized  the  Corn 
Exchange  Regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
they  were  shipping,  every  few  days,  boxes 
to  the  front  from  the  old  headquarters  of 
Philadelphia's  Corn  Exchange  at  Second  and 
Gould  Streets.  The  flagpole  under  which  this 
regiment  trained  for  service,  when  I  grew 
older,  stood  on  the  lawn  of  one  of  our  homes, 
and  it  was  in  1864  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  talking  to  President  Lincoln 
when  he  visited  the  Sanitary  Fair,  held  in 
Logan  Square,  Philadelphia,  to  raise  money 
to  furnish  necessary  medical  supplies. 

President  Lincoln,  as  he  passed  down  the 
main  aisle  of  the  great  Fair,  stopped  at  the 
Corn  Exchange  table  presided  over  by  my 
mother,  to  visit  with  her  for  a  few  minutes. 
My  mother  and  father  had  both  known  Mr. 
Lincoln  well,  and  the  President  wanted  to 
thank  my  mother  for  a  little  gift.  He  sat 
down  for  a  few  moments  inside  of  a  small 
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alcove,  and  while  he  talked  with  my  mother, 
his  arm  was  around  me.  As  he  was  leaving, 
he  placed  his  large  hand  on  my  head,  the 
palm  resting  on  the  front  of  my  face,  the 
long  fingers  extending  to  the  back  of  my 
head.  I  seem  to  see  him  now  as  I  write 
the  words  he  uttered  in  saying  good-bye:  "Be 
a  good  American,  my  young  friend.  God  bless 
you."  Passing  out  into  the  main  aisle,  I  saw 
him  continue  through  the  crowd,  which 
parted  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  un- 
seen power,  to  give  him  passage.  I  could 
follow  him,  owing  to  his  great  height,  until 
he  disappeared  at  the  exit  on  Eighteenth 
Street.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  impres- 
sion of  height  that  this  little  view  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  left  in  my  mind,  because  I  could  see 
his  shoulders  above  the  crowd. 

One  feature  of  that  little  interview  with 
the  great  President  lingers  in  memory;  it 
was  the  marvelous  change  in  his  face  when 
he  smiled.  Full  of  wrinkles,  and  worried 
looking  when  in  repose,  his  smile  seemed  to 
go  rippling  over  his  wrinkled  face  in  a  way 
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that  made  him  look  twenty  years  younger. 
The  next  time  I  saw  that  face  was  in  April, 
1865.  My  father  had  received  an  invitation 
to  be  present  the  first  night  the  body  of  the 
martyred  President  was  placed  in  Independ- 
ence Hall.  A  great  many  invitations  were 
issued  and  more  came  than  were  expected, 
and  the  crowd  could  not  be  controlled.  When 
we  took  our  place  in  line  about  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  In- 
dependence Square,  there  was  already  a  solid 
line  of  people  running  up  Walnut  Street  to 
Sixth,  then  zigzagging  in  the  Square  up  to 
the  south  entrance  of  the  State  House.  It 
was  nearly  daylight  before  we  entered  the 
room  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed  and  had  a  momentary  look  at  the 
face  of  the  President. 

After  we  had  lived  two  years  in  Haddon- 
field,  my  father  decided  to  develop  several 
hundred  acres  of  land  which  he  owned  four 
miles  north  of  Haddonfield,  situated  on  the 
main  highway  between  Camden,  Moorestown 
and   Mount   Holly.     There   were   only   two 
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houses  already  standing  on  the  tract  in  ques- 
tion. A  small  schoolhouse  had  been  erected 
there.  My  mother,  always  interested  in  Sun- 
day School  work,  established  a  Sunday 
School,  and  gathered  children  from  the  ad- 
joining farms  in  the  immediate  section. 
Every  Sunday  she  would  drive  the  four  miles 
from  Haddonfield  to  the  site  of  Merchantville, 
as  the  town  was  then  called,  and  it  still 
retains  this  name,  to  teach  these  little  ones. 
Continuing  a  mile  further,  she  would  often 
go  to  worship  at  an  old  church  called  "Bethel 
Church''  on  the  Burlington  Pike — a  very  old 
structure,  going  back  over  a  hundred  years. 
It  was  during  this  period,  at  this  old  Bethel 
Church,  that  I  made  my  first  appearance  in 
public  as  a  speaker.  An  affair  was  being  held 
to  raise  money  for  the  church,  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  new  Sunday  School  in  Merchant- 
ville. I  spoke  a  little  piece  called  "Don't 
Fret,"  the  spirit  of  which  was  optimism.  I 
shall  never  forget  a  little  incident  of  that  first 
appearance.  My  mother  had  drilled  me,  and 
I  thought  I  could  repeat  my  piece  standing 
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on  my  head,  but  with  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
people  in  front  of  me,  I  lost  my  nerve  after 
the  first  paragraph,  was  just  at  the  point  of 
collapse  when,  catching  sight  of  my  mother 
in  the  front  row  of  the  audience,  her  eyes 
brimming  with  tears  because  she  thought  I 
was  to  make  a  failure,  I  pulled  myself 
together,  finished  and  got  a  round  of  ap- 
plause. 

I  have  often  gone  back  in  my  reveries  to 
that  night  and  wondered  what  would  have 
happened  if  I  had  failed  then.  But  from 
that  day  to  this,  or  from  1865  to  1935,  I  have 
never  lost  my  nerve  before  an  audience,  and 
I  received  a  medal  recently,  on  the  delivery 
of  my  thirty-five-thousandth  speech.  So,  like 
everybody  who  plays  any  important  part,  I 
go  back,  as  they  do,  to  my  love  for  and  the 
influence  of,  a  dear  old  mother.  Old,  we 
say  in  words,  but  to  us,  always  the  same  age. 

When  our  home  was  completed,  we  moved 
from  Haddonfield  to  Merchantville — today, ten 
thousand  homes  stand  on  the  ground  which 
then  contained  only  two.     Little  trees  that 
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I  helped  my  father  plant,  and  we  planted 
twenty-five  thousand,  now  arch  the  streets. 

My  father's  older  brother,  Alexander  G. 
Cat-tell,  followed  us  from  Haddonfield  to 
Merchantville  to  a  new  home  he  had  built, 
and  about  that  time  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  from  New 
Jersey.  He  retained,  however,  his  business 
interests  with  my  father  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

Our  new  home  town,  Merchantville,  grew 
rapidly,  but  we  had  no  means  of  communi- 
cation with  Camden  save  by  stage,  which 
made  three  trips  a  day  each  way,  and  only 
had  ability  to  carry  five  passengers  on  each 
trip.  Later,  the  Camden  and  Burlington 
County  Railroad  was  built.  I  remember 
helping  the  surveying  engineers,  when  they 
entered  the  end  of  our  garden,  to  survey  the 
right-of-way  which  we  had  gladly  con- 
tributed, as  the  advent  of  the  locomotive 
added  a  wonderful  value  to  property  and  to 
my  range  of  employment  and  enjoyment. 

Senator  Cattell,  when  in  Washington,  lived 
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at  the  Ebbitt  House,  Fourteenth  and  F 
Streets,  then  the  leading  hotel.  He  had  no 
children  of  his  own,  and  I  spent  much  of 
my  time  in  Washington  with  him,  because  I 
had  no  duties  at  school.  I  had  the  tastes 
and  inclinations  then,  because  of  my  reading 
and  lonely  life,  of  a  boy  much  older  than 
my  years,  and  so  as  a  matter  of  choice  I 
would  go  down  to  the  Senate  day  after  day 
with  my  uncle,  and  soon  I  became  well  known 
to  all  the  Senators  and  the  officers  of  the 
Senate.  Perhaps  because  of  my  frailty,  I 
soon  made  friends.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  was  given  a  little  camp  stool  between  my 
uncle's  desk,  No.  33,  I  think,  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  Senate,  and  the  seat  of 
Senator  Fessenden  of  Maine.  Seated  in  my 
little  chair,  I  soon  became  interested  in  sub- 
jects which  were  at  first  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. Not  long  after  this,  the  Senators 
fell  into  the  joking  habit  of  calling  me  the 
"extra  Senator,"  and  they  would  take  me 
out  to  lunch  with  them. 
I  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  curiosity,  I 
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realize  now,  when  I  look  back.  Senator  Mor- 
ton of  Indiana  left  a  vivid  impression  on  my 
young  mind,  because  of  the  fact  that  I  saw 
him,  during  a  speech  four  hours  in  length, 
hold  the  attention  of  crowded  galleries  of  the 
Senate  and  of  every  member  of  that  body, 
and  yet  he  had  many  physical  handicaps,  as 
I  understand  it  now;  paralyzed,  he  had  to 
speak  sitting  down,  everything  against  him 
from  the  question  of  environment,  and  yet  he 
made  a  wonderful  talk  and  one  that  helped 
to  shape  important  legislation. 

It  was  because  of  my  courtesy  title  of 
"extra  Senator''  that  I  was  present  almost 
every  day  during  the  impeachment  trial  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson — one  of  the  great- 
est trials  of  American  history.  The  galleries 
were  always  crowded  and  tickets  were  issued 
for  admission  thereto,  but  my  little  camp 
stool,  next  to  Senator  Cattell,  was  my  own 
property  throughout  the  trial.  Chief  Justice 
Solomon  P.  Chase,  an  impressive  figure  to 
the  eye,  presided  at  that  trial.  The  prosecut- 
ing committee,  made  up  of  members  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  sat  at  a  table  in 
the  open  space  below  the  clerk's  desk,  to  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  Speaker — the  defense 
counsel  of  President  Johnson  at  a  similar 
table  at  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer,  in 
the  same  open  space.  William  M.  Everets 
and  Mr.  Stambridge  of  Maryland  were  the 
leaders  of  the  body  of  lawyers  who  defended 
the  President,  while  Congressman  Bingham 
and  Congressman  Butler  were  perhaps  the 
most  active,  presenting  the  case  for  the  people 
against  the  President.  The  Senate  was  the 
jury  in  the  matter.  The  Republicans  had 
more  than  enough  in  membership  to  cast  the 
two-thirds  vote  required,  thirty-eight  of  the 
sitting  members  belonging  to  that  party.  A 
defection  of  two  Senators  on  the  Republican 
side — Senator  Fessenden  of  Maine  and  Sen- 
ator Trumbull  of  Illinois,  and  the  defection 
of  Senator  Ross  of  Kansas,  made  it  possible 
for  President  Johnson  to  be  acquitted  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-five  to  nineteen.  (Eighteen 
to  thirty-six  would  have  impeached  him.)  It 
was  an  exciting  vote,  because  in  the  morning 
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Senator  Ross  of  Kansas  had  told  a  group  of 
Senators  that  he  intended  to  vote  "guilty." 
As  the  vote  was  called  alphabetically,  it 
seemed  certain  of  impeachment  up  to  quite 
a  distance  down  the  alphabet,  and  it  was  not 
until  Ross  cast  his  vote  that  President  John- 
son was  sure  of  acquittal. 

General  Grant,  who  came  to  the  Presidency 
at  the  close  of  Mr.  Johnson's  term  of  office, 
was  a  well-known  figure  to  me,  for  I  had 
known  him  and  his  family  while  he  was  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army.  My  sister,  some  twelve 
years  older  than  myself,  after  her  graduation 
was  taken  seriously  ill — an  illness  which  for 
a  time  baffled  the  greatest  doctors  called  in 
from  both  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  One 
day  in  Washington  Senator  Cattell,  who  al- 
ways treated  my  sister  as  a  daughter,  was 
talking  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Baxter,  then  Chief 
Medical  Purveyor  of  the  Army,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  an  exhaustive  study  of 
wounds  and  diseases  that  affected  the  di- 
gestive organs.  The  Senator  spoke  of  his  dis- 
tress concerning  his  niece,  almost  a  daughter 
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to  him.  Dr.  Baxter,  interested  in  the  details 
given  him,  volunteered  to  spend  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  at  our  home  and  hold  a  consul- 
tation with  the  local  physician.  On  the  re- 
turn to  Washington,  he  said  to  Senator 
Cattell,  "I  think  I  can  cure  your  niece,  but 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  my  work  in 
Washington.  Could  you  bring  her  to  the 
city  for  an  extensive  stay  where  I  could  daily 
come  in  contact  with  the  case?"  My  father 
at  once  agreed  to  this  plan,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him.  A  special  car  was  chartered 
and  an  apartment  rented  on  the  ground  floor 
of  a  building  which  still  stands  at  the  corner 
of  Eighteenth  and  G  Streets — the  house  for- 
merly occupied  by  Jefferson  Davis,  when  he 
was  in  Congress.  In  the  same  building  the 
Dent  family,  that  of  Louis  Dent,  the  lawyer 
and  brother-in-law  of  General  Grant,  had 
their  residence.  Naturally  we  were  thrown 
together,  and  Bain  Dent,  Jessie  Grant  and 
myself  were  much  in  each  other's  company. 
Many  times  I  would  visit  the  house  of  the 
General,  one  that  had  been  given  him  at  the 
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close  of  the  war,  meeting  the  family  and  en- 
joying the  quiet  humor  which  General  Grant 
had  a  way  of  exhibiting  when  he  was  with 
those  he  knew  very  well. 

I  had  continued  my  intimate  relations  with 
General  Grant's  family  from  the  time  of  my 
sister's  illness,  so  the  close  of  the  impeach- 
ment trial  of  President  Johnson  was  succeeded 
by  an  event  of  deep  interest  to  me,  namely, 
General  Grant's  successful  contest  for  the 
Presidency.  This  was  followed  by  an  invi- 
tation to  be  one  of  the  house  party  at  his 
inauguration  on  the  4th  of  March,  1869.  Our 
party  was  large  enough  to  overflow  the  White 
House,  and  my  sleeping,  what  little  I  did, 
was  at  the  house  of  Grant's  brother-in-law, 
Louis  Dent,  on  Lafayette  Square,  about  half 
a  block  away  from  the  AVhite  House. 

Later  in  the  year  1869  I  fell  heir  to  a 
wonderful  opportunity.  I  had  grown  much 
stronger,  strong  enough  to  travel.  The  year 
1869  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad  line,  and  found  me  one 
of  a  Senatorial  party  visiting  the  west  coast. 
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The  traveling  group  was  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  as  I  had  been 
named  the  "extra  Senator,"  I  was  taken  along. 
It  was  a  wonderful  experience,  for  1869  was 
the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try— the  linking  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific. Heretofore,  California  had  been  sep- 
arated from  the  East  by  a  long  journey  down 
to  Panama,  across  the  Isthmus  and  then 
northward  along  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
or  by  the  stage  lines  across  the  continent,  with 
hazards,  climatic  and  savage.  One  car  of 
our  special  train  bore  on  its  side  in  large 
letters  "Central  Railroad  of  California,"  be- 
ing the  first  car,  I  was  told,  to  cross  the 
continent  with  the  word  "California"  plainly 
visible.  Crowds  read  that  wonderful  word 
"California"  on  our  car.  My,  how  they 
cheered,  for  to  many  it  seemed  promise  of  a 
better,  brighter  day. 

One  morning  our  "Special"  stopped  to  be 
photographed  at  Hell's  Gate  in  the  Wasatch 
Mountains.  When  this  photograph  was  re- 
produced in  the  Eastern  papers,  Charles  A. 
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Dana  printed  a  caustic  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  saying,  "The  Senatorial  Com- 
mittee was  photographed  at  Hell's  Gate — 
why  didn't  they  go  inside  and  shut  the  gate?" 
Passing  through  the  heart  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains,  our  train  was  signalled  to  stop 
at  a  small  station.  Here  we  received  orders 
to  side  track  and  remain  overnight,  because 
several  thousand  Indians  had  broken  out  of 
the  reservation  and  were  raiding  southward 
towards  the  line  of  the  railroad.  This  was 
a  new  experience  to  me,  and  it  brought  home 
to  all  of  us  the  fact  of  how  far  from  com- 
pleted civilization  were  certain  sections  of 
the  United  States.  During  the  night  we 
threw  a  little  cordon  around  our  train,  un- 
known to  the  ladies.  I  was  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  standing  outside  with  a  rifle,  for  a 
part  of  the  night,  but  in  half  an  hour  I  found 
I  was  not  as  keen  on  the  guard  work  as  when 
I  started.  There  was  only  a  little  patch 
of  sky  visible  above  the  Canyon  and  it  seemed 
to  be  shrinking  rapidly  while  the  shadows 
deepened.     A  sympathetic  Senator  suggested 
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that  I  go  in  and  take  a  little  rest,  rejoining 
them  later. 

At  evening  we  put  our  special  train  on  a 
siding  at  a  station  called  Uinta,  to  take  the 
stages  to  Salt  Lake  City,  thirty  miles  away, 
a  city  which  had  existed  for  many  years,  but 
was,  up  to  that  date,  without  any  rail  con- 
nection with  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Our  journey  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  twi- 
light was  wonderful.  I  was  riding  with  the 
driver  on  his  high  seat,  with  Senator  Morrell 
of  Vermont  on  one  side,  the  driver  on  the 
other.  Wedged  in  and  protected  from  the 
danger  of  falling,  the  swing  of  the  stage  lulled 
me  into  a  short  dose,  from  which  I  was  called 
by  Senator  Morrell,  who,  leaning  over, 
whispered,  "Ned,  don't  miss  this  wonderful 
view.  It  will  be  unforgettable."  Opening 
my  eyes  quickly,  I  looked  down  on  Salt  Lake 
City,  bathed  in  the  wonderful  light  of  a  full 
moon.  Our  road  was  then  some  hundred  feet 
above  the  city.  Far  to  the  south,  silvered 
in  moonlight,  was  the  mountain  peak  on  the 
foothills   of   which   stood   Fort  Douglas.      I 
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never  shall  forget  that  view  if  I  live  to  be  a 
hundred.  Salt  Lake  City  streets,  at  that  time, 
were  bordered  with  trees,  and  each  had  a  wide 
irrigating  ditch  running  on  either  side.  From 
this  wide  ditch  narrow  streams  carried  the 
water  from  the  mountains  to  irrigate  the 
gardens.  Under  the  moonlight  these  broader 
ditches,  with  flowing  water  in  the  streets,  were 
like  bands  of  silver,  and  little  threads  of  silver 
extended  on  either  side  into  the  gardens,  all 
picked  out  from  the  shadow  by  the  high  rid- 
ing moon.  The  tabernacle,  with  its  snow- 
white  dome  extending  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  stood  out  like  a  marble  tomb  in  the 
moonlight. 

Tired  by  the  long  stage  ride,  feeling  the 
light  air,  I  slept  soundly  that  night  at  the 
Townsend  House,  the  only  hotel  then  oper- 
ating in  Salt  Lake  City.  Next  morning  we 
were  awakened  early  by  a  call  from  Brig- 
ham  Young,  head  of  the  Mormons.  I  had 
said  to  my  uncle  early  in  the  morning,  'These 
Mormons  are  not  as  bad  as  I  expected  to  find 
them,  having  been  brought  up  with  the  East- 
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ern  idea  of  polygamy.  At  the  close  of  our 
reception,  Brigham  Young  came  over  to  my 
uncle  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
Senator  Cattell  said  to  him,  "You  have  made 
one  convert  in  our  party  already,"  and  he 
repeated  my  opinion  about  the  Mormons. 
Brigham  Young,  who  looked  a  great  deal 
like  General  Grant  to  me,  smiled  down  at 
me,  and,  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
said,  "That's  all  we  ask  of  any  visitor,  the 
honest  expression  of  their  honest  opinion,  after 
they  have  seen  and  known  us." 

Our  party  attended  service  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, at  which  Brigham  Young  made  a  most 
interesting  address,  and  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  their  wonderful  organ,  at  that 
date  considered  one  of  the  great  organs  of  the 
world,  every  part  of  which  had  been  brought 
across  the  plains  by  teamsters,  no  railway 
facilities  being  available.  The  audience  num- 
bered nearly  twenty  thousand,  all  under  that 
one  arched  roof.  A  feature  of  that  service, 
clearly  in  my  memory  today,  was  the  serv- 
ing of  bread  and  water,  sort  of  communion 
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service,  to  the  vast  audience.  Silver  cake 
baskets,  filled  with  little  squares  of  bread, 
and  great  porcelain  jars,  rilled  with  water, 
were  passed  along  each  row  by  the  elders, 
each  individual  taking  a  square  of  the  bread 
and  a  sip  of  the  water,  and  all  the  while  that 
marvelous  organ  was  playing  in  a  way  that 
made  you  hope  it  would  continue — in  a  way 
that  seemed  to  stir  your  soul.  The  acoustics 
in  that  great  building  were  perfect.  Fifty 
years  later,  when  I  spoke  from  that  same 
pulpit,  exactly  on  the  same  spot  where  I  had 
seen  Brigham  Young  stand  half  a  century 
before,  I  found  I  had  to  pull  in  my  voice. 
I  was  using  too  much  energy,  and  conversa- 
tional tones  were  sufficient  to  carry  my  words 
even  to  the  end  of  the  building. 

Returning  by  stage  to  our  special  train  at 
Uinta,  we  resumed  our  journey  westward. 
For  a  time  our  train  ran  over  the  plains,  and 
here  my  delight  was  to  watch  the  herds  of 
antelope  race  with  our  train,  a  group  on  each 
side — five  hundred  or  more  in  number.  We 
saw  one  big  herd  of  buffalo,  and  halted  the 
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train  to  let  them  cross  and  get  well  to  the 
south  of  the  track.  Donner  Lake,  when  we 
entered  the  Sierras,  gave  us  an  excuse  to  leave 
the  train  and  sail  over  its  wonderful  blue 
waters  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierras.  Then 
Sacramento  was  reached.  At  last,  after  a  re- 
ception in  Sacramento,  we  took  the  boat  down 
the  river  and  landed  in  San  Francisco,  which 
seemed  to  my  eyes  exactly  like  our  cities 
in  the  Far  East — wonderfully  cosmopolitan — 
I  think  they  had  then  twenty-eight  places  of 
worship,  representing  as  many  forms  of  be- 
lief, for  it  was  a  crossroads  station  for  travel- 
ers from  the  Far  East,  from  Australia  down 
into  Mexico — a  truly  cosmopolitan  city.  One 
feature  that  impressed  me  was  that  they  had 
no  money  less  than  a  ten-cent  piece,  which 
they  called  a  "bit."  The  younger  element 
of  our  party  found  that  they  could  get  for 
twenty  cents  as  much  as  they  could  for  a 
quarter  if  they  had  it  in  dimes,  because  there 
were  no  five-cent  pieces,  and  I  think  it  led 
us  into  extravagance  in  the  way  of  purchas- 
ing above  our  income.  Gold  was  the  only 
large  money  then  in  use. 
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In  San  Francisco  we  had  headquarters  at 
the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  which,  with  the  Occi- 
dental, represented  the  first-class  hotels  in 
San  Francisco  at  that  day.  Three  vivid 
memories  remain  with  me  of  that  visit  to  the 
city  by  the  sea.  The  first  was  a  dinner  party 
at  the  Cliff  House,  with  its  wonderful  herd 
of  barking  seals  on  the  rocks  just  under  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  we  dined.  The 
other  was  our  trip  around  the  harbor  and  out 
to  sea  through  the  Golden  Gate,  returning  just 
at  sunset  in  a  yacht  loaned  to  us  during  the 
visit  by  a  Mr.  Hartshorn,  then  the  leading 
shipping  man  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed  I  have 
visited  many  ports  of  the  world,  and  that 
Golden  Gate  memory  still  remains  in  my 
mind  at  the  head  of  the  list,  followed  closely 
by  the  harbors  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales  and  the  entrance  to  the  bay  in 
Jamaica,  in  front  of  the  City  of  Kingston. 

The  third  memory  was  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween two  of  California's  leading  citizens  of 
that  day  and  generation — Mr.  Ralston   and 
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Mr.  Hayward.  Mr.  Ralston  was  the  head 
of  the  Bank  of  California.  He  drove  us  down 
to  his  home  in  a  four-in-hand  coach — a 
wonderful  drive  of  some  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles — to  Menlow  Park.  I  was  on  the  box 
with  Mr.  Ralston  when  he  swung  the  four 
horses  and  coach  into  the  narrow  archway 
which  led  into  his  grounds,  and  I  will  admit 
that  I  breathed  easier  after  the  coach  came 
to  a  standstill.  Sunday  evening  they  were 
having  a  dance  in  the  great  ballroom.  I  had 
been  brought  up  under  rather  strict  ideas  of 
Sunday  observance,  and  was  hesitating  about 
dancing  with  a  very  attractive  young  woman. 
The  great  banker  soon  got  me  out  of  trouble 
by  insisting  that  as  I  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  by  Philadelphia  time  it  was  then 
one  hour  into  Monday,  their  time  being  three 
hours  ahead  of  us,  I  could  dance  without  of- 
fense to  my  conscience  or  my  principles.  This 
man,  who  was  a  great  power,  perhaps  the 
greatest  then  in  San  Francisco,  years  after- 
ward, meeting  with  severe  reverses,  committed 
suicide. 
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The  other  visit  was  to  the  then  richest  man 
in  California,  Mr.  Alvinzo  Hay  ward,  who 
owned  extensive  gold  mines.  Senator  Cattell 
and  I  visited  at  his  home,  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  home  of  Mr.  Ralston.  Mr. 
Hayward  was  a  great  lover  of  horses.  His 
home  was  not  one-fifth  the  size  of  Mr.  Rals- 
ton's,  but  his  stables  were  five  times  as  large, 
and  contained  remarkable  specimens  of  horse 
flesh.  On  a  drive  we  took  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing, we  were  pulled  along  by  a  team  valued  in 
those  days  at  over  forty  thousand  dollars. 
That  morning  I  had  my  first  view  of  the 
American  eagle  at  liberty.  He  was  seated 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  had  been  struck 
by  lightning  and  stripped  of  most  of  its 
branches.  He  was  not  impressive  in  repose, 
but  when  he  took  flight  there  was  painted 
a  picture  in  my  memory  that  is  vividly  be- 
fore me  as  I  write  these  words,  sixty-five  years 
later. 

This  first  visit  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
outlying  districts  made  a  deep  impression  on 
my  young  mind.    I  was  not  treated  as  a  young 
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man  by  the  other  members  of  our  party.  I 
was  the  "extra  Senator"  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  Every  place  the  party  was  entertained 
I  was  included,  and  the  new  acquaintances 
all  treated  me  in  a  way  that  brought  out  the 
best  that  was  in  me.  This  had  its  lasting 
impression  on  my  future  habits  of  thought 
and  point  of  view,  because  in  the  early  days 
of  my  steady  thinking,  broad  thinking,  there 
were  the  same  problems,  practically,  that 
exist  to-day,  over  sixty-five  years  later.  I 
had  lived  in  the  East,  with  our  dollar  re- 
duced to  a  value,  in  comparison  with  gold, 
of  less  than  fifty  cents.  Sixty-five  years  later, 
as  I  write  now,  the  question  of  the  hour  is 
whether  our  present  paper  money  is  safe  at 
sixty  per  cent,  of  its  old  gold  values.  The 
same  question  of  the  money  standard  was 
the  topic  of  the  day  when  I  wrote  about  it 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  London  in 
1896,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  this  visit 
to  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  major  question 
before  the  whole  world  today,  in  1935. 
The  people  I  met  in  San  Francisco  in  1869 
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impressed  me  by  their  loyalty  to  their  own 
section;  their  unshakable  belief  in  their  own 
California,  a  certain  poise,  self-confidence, 
courage;  their  ability  to  go  down  and  come 
up  again,  still  retaining  their  faith  and  being 
honest  with  themselves  in  admitting  that 
much  of  their  misfortune  was  their  own  fault. 
I  had  seen  our  wonderful  country  with  its 
highly  developed  civilization  on  the  east  coast, 
and  the  same  on  the  west  coast,  and  yet,  on 
the  journey  between  the  two  coasts,  had  been 
held  up  during  the  night  by  raiding  tribes  of 
Indians,  burning  and  murdering  in  the  center 
of  our  country.  I  had  visited  a  great  com- 
munity, like  Sake  Lake  City,  with  a  religious 
motive  underlying  it,  that  had  no  railroad 
connections  with  any  part  of  the  continent. 
This  experience  in  contrasts  on  one  continent 
started  me  along  the  line  of  thinking  on  the 
question  of  history  repeating  itself;  made  me, 
later  on,  believe  that  civilization  travels,  not 
in  a  circle  but  in  a  spiral.  We  seem  to  re- 
peat, but  we  are  growing  higher  and  higher 
with  the  circles  made.     For  this  reason,  and 
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because  I  have  this  belief  now  in  later  years, 
I  want  to  picture  in  a  little  more  detail  my 
trip  out  of  the  great  City  of  San  Francisco 
into  its  undeveloped  section,  because  that  will 
give  a  background  to  the  later  development 
which  has  become  the  talk  of  the  world.  On 
the  transcontinental  trip  I  had  seen  the  great 
mountains  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas — a  wonderful  work  of  nature.  They 
seemed  to  link  earth  and  heaven  almost.  But 
in  the  big  men,  the  leaders  in  California,  I 
seemed  to  see  with  my  young  eyes,  something 
greater  and  bigger  than  the  greatest  natural 
developments.  This  realization  of  the  dom- 
inance of  man  later  laid  a  foundation  for  un- 
shakable faith  in  my  fellow-man,  which  con- 
tinues to  the  present  day.  And  so  I  pass 
now  to  our  trip  through  Yosemite  Valley  in 
1869,  a  very  different  affair  from  the  trip 
which  you  can  make  today,  sixty-five  years 
later. 

For  a  few  days  I  did  not  know  whether 
I  would  be  allowed  to  go  with  the  party  on 
the  Yosemite  and  Big  Trees  trip.    At  last,  the 
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fact  that  I  had  really  gained  much  strength 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  trip,  carried  the 
day  and  I  was  allowed  to  join  the  party,  and 
with  them  take  the  river  boat  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Stockton,  no  rail  communication  then 
existing  between  these  two  points.  Seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  after  our  arrival  in 
Stockton,  we  entered  stages  and  departed  for 
an  all-day  stage  ride.  Today,  in  California, 
you  can  ride  one  thousand  miles  in  a  direct 
line  north  and  south,  over  the  finest  roads  in 
the  world,  without  leaving  the  State,  but  when 
we  made  our  trip,  in  1869,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  good  road  outside  of  a  small  dis- 
trict, merely  gravel  or  sand,  and  there  had 
been  no  rain  for  four  months.  Our  first  step 
in  the  Yosemite  Valley  trip  was  a  stage  ride 
from  7  in  the  morning  until  10  o'clock  at 
night,  and  it  was  a  pretty  big  strain,  even 
upon  a  strong  man.  Then,  too,  the  ther- 
mometer was  bouncing  near  one  hundred. 
Four  horses  to  each  stage,  with  about  three 
to  four  inches  of  dust  on  the  road,  made  our 
travel  a  little  like  that  of  the  Israelites,  only 
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we  were  "fed"  and  not  "led"  by  "a  cloud" 
throughout  the  day.  If  you  sat  inside  the 
stage,  you  could  scarcely,  at  times,  see  your 
neighbor  opposite.  If  you  rode  on  the  top 
you  had  less  dust  but  a  real  "broil,"  with  the 
temperature  at  one  hundred.  Stopping  only 
for  lunch  and  a  light  supper,  our  journey 
ended  at  10  o'clock  that  night  at  Horneates, 
where  we  enjoyed  a  night's  rest.  We  were 
called  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  another 
stage  ride  as  far  as  Mariposa,  which  ended  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Nothing  much 
to  see  during  all  that  journey  except  dust  and 
an  occasional  view  of  the  coast  range  three 
or  four  miles  inland.  The  tedium  was  broken 
on  the  second  day  by  interesting  reminders  of 
the  great  gold  rush  of  '49,  the  abandoned 
placer  diggings  looking  like  small  graves  that 
had  been  dug  and  never  entered.  Sometimes 
five  hundred  of  them  were  in  sight  at  one 
time  on  the  banks  of  some  stream.  At  all  of 
these  old  diggings,  we  saw  Chinamen  rework- 
ing the  sand  and  making,  I  was  told,  from 
three  to  four  dollars  a  day.    Our  second  day 
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stage  ride  brought  us  to  Mariposa.  Here  we 
took  horses  and  rode  about  three  hours  into 
the  mountains,  putting  up  for  the  night  at  a 
delightful  place  called  "White  and  Hatches" — 
a  long  one-story  building,  painted  in  the  old 
New  England  style,  white  with  green  window 
frames  and  shutters.  We  were  all  tired,  hun- 
gry and  dusty.  Wre  had  reached  the  primitive 
section  of  the  country.  The  ladies  of  the 
party  had  a  wash-room  inside  the  house  while 
the  men  had  a  wash-room  outside,  where 
water  from  the  mountains  was  brought  in  a 
pipe  and  made  to  circulate  down  a  wooden 
trough,  some  sixty  feet  in  length.  It  was  a 
picture  that  I  wish  an  artist  had  been  there 
to  put  on  canvas.  A  dozen  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  were 
in  that  long  line,  everyone  of  whom  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  papers  nearly  every  day  for 
years.  They  were  standing  in  front  of  this 
long  trough  minus  coat,  vest,  collar  and  shirt 
— all  plunging  their  hands,  face  and  neck  into 
this  mountain  water  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
a  delightful  picture.    I  am  afraid  I  missed  a 
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few  rather  deeply  dust- settled  parts  on  my 
anatomy,  because  I  wasted  so  much  time  look- 
ing at  that  row  of  men  whom  I  had  seen  en- 
gaged in  important  debate.  They  were  act- 
ing like  boys  on  a  Sunday  School  picnic  after 
the  parson  had  gone  home.  It  was  a  refresh- 
ing picture  of  the  child  life  of  men  of  mature 
years. 

We  were  in  our  saddles  before  6  the  next 
morning,  ready  to  follow  our  guide,  and  in 
single  file  we  entered  the  trail  for  the  Mari- 
posa Grove  of  Big  Trees.  A  few  hours'  ride 
and  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  these  wonder- 
ful trees.  The  first  impression  was  disap- 
pointing because  there  were  so  many  of  them 
and  I  did  not  realize  their  immense  size,  for 
they  lacked  contrast  with  smaller  trees.  In 
fact,  to  show  how  far  I  was  afield,  I  called 
attention  to  a  dog  near  one  of  the  trees,  only 
to  discover  later  that  it  was  a  horse  some 
rider  had  left  standing  while  he  was  explor- 
ing a  fallen  tree.  Located  at  a  great  height 
above  the  valley,  a  part  of  each  tree  had  been 
blown  aside  or  fallen,  but  still  they  towered 
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some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ground. 
"The  grizzly  giant,"  the  monarch  of  them  all, 
had  a  diameter  of  over  thirty-three  feet  and 
a  circumference  of  a  round  hundred.  A 
nearby  neighbor,  prostrate  with  a  hole  in  one 
side,  offered  entrance  through  which  I  rode 
my  horse  without  even  bowing  my  head;  rode 
some  fifty  feet  along  the  decayed  hollow  of 
the  tree,  and  then  out  again  at  another  break 
in  the  bark.  I  brought  home  from  California 
some  of  the  bark,  twenty-two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  when  cut  across,  looked  like  a  piece 
of  crimson  velvet. 

After  an  hour  in  the  grove  we  remounted 
our  horses  to  ride  to  Yosemite  Valley  over  a 
little-used  trail.  For  the  valley  had  not  yet 
been  opened  to  the  public,  having  only  two 
buildings  within  its  limits — the  home  of  Mr. 
Hutchins,  the  discoverer  of  the  valley,  and  a 
small  cabin  of  a  Mr.  Leidy,  who  had  a  little 
fruit  farm.  Our  guide  and  myself  had  struck 
up  a  friendship  and  we  had  forged  some  hun- 
dred yards  ahead  of  the  main  party.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  afternoon,  he  said  to  me,  "Pull 
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few  rather  deeply  dust-settled  parts  on  my 
anatomy,  because  I  wasted  so  much  time  look- 
ing at  that  row  of  men  whom  I  had  seen  en- 
gaged in  important  debate.  They  were  act- 
ing like  boys  on  a  Sunday  School  picnic  after 
the  parson  had  gone  home.  It  was  a  refresh- 
ing picture  of  the  child  life  of  men  of  mature 
years. 

We  were  in  our  saddles  before  6  the  next 
morning,  ready  to  follow  our  guide,  and  in 
single  file  we  entered  the  trail  for  the  Mari- 
posa Grove  of  Big  Trees.  A  few  hours'  ride 
and  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  these  wonder- 
ful trees.  The  first  impression  was  disap- 
pointing because  there  were  so  many  of  them 
and  I  did  not  realize  their  immense  size,  for 
they  lacked  contrast  with  smaller  trees.  In 
fact,  to  show  how  far  I  was  afield,  I  called 
attention  to  a  dog  near  one  of  the  trees,  only 
to  discover  later  that  it  was  a  horse  some 
rider  had  left  standing  while  he  was  explor- 
ing a  fallen  tree.  Located  at  a  great  height 
above  the  valley,  a  part  of  each  tree  had  been 
blown  aside  or  fallen,  but  still  they  towered 
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some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ground. 
"The  grizzly  giant,"  the  monarch  of  them  all, 
had  a  diameter  of  over  thirty-three  feet  and 
a  circumference  of  a  round  hundred.  A 
nearby  neighbor,  prostrate  with  a  hole  in  one 
side,  offered  entrance  through  which  I  rode 
my  horse  without  even  bowing  my  head;  rode 
some  fifty  feet  along  the  decayed  hollow  of 
the  tree,  and  then  out  again  at  another  break 
in  the  bark.  I  brought  home  from  California 
some  of  the  bark,  twenty-two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  when  cut  across,  looked  like  a  piece 
of  crimson  velvet. 

After  an  hour  in  the  grove  we  remounted 
our  horses  to  ride  to  Yosemite  Valley  over  a 
little-used  trail.  For  the  valley  had  not  yet 
been  opened  to  the  public,  having  only  two 
buildings  within  its  limits — the  home  of  Mr. 
Hutchins,  the  discoverer  of  the  valley,  and  a 
small  cabin  of  a  Mr.  Leidy,  who  had  a  little 
fruit  farm.  Our  guide  and  myself  had  struck 
up  a  friendship  and  we  had  forged  some  hun- 
dred yards  ahead  of  the  main  party.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  afternoon,  he  said  to  me,  "Pull 
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out  of  the  trail,  get  off  your  horse  and  follow 
me."  I  didn't  know  what  his  object  was  by 
this  order,  but  I  knew  it  was  some  surprise 
and  a  good  one.  After  we  had  worked  our 
way  through  a  narrow  trail,  only  a  foot  trail, 
about  fifty  feet,  he  got  down  flat  on  his  stom- 
ach and  told  me  likewise  to  get  down  flat  on 
the  ground  and  to  keep  right  close  to  him. 
In  this  double  fashion  we  crept  some  thirty 
feet  and  then  my  guide,  pushing  himself  off 
the  trail  into  the  brush,  motioned  me  to  come 
slowly  forward.  He  was  holding  the  belt 
around  my  waist.  I  crept  about  eight  feet 
and  then,  still  feeling  his  grip  on  my  belt, 
I  looked  down.  I  shall  never  lose  the  vivid 
impression  of  that  first  glimpse  of  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  Yosemite  Valley.  We 
were  on  the  top  of  the  line  of  cliffs  that  sur- 
round the  valley,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Bridal  Veil  Falls.  These  falls,  springing  from 
the  rocks  nearby,  were  swayed  by  the  wind, 
and  proved  true  to  their  name,  waving  gently 
as  they  fell  some  eight  hundred  feet  where 
they  touched  the  first  rock  below  with  a  wav- 
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ing  rainbow.  The  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever 
looked  upon.  My  guide  said,  "Look  straight 
down  below  you."  As  I  looked  down  I  got  the 
whole  range  of  the  valley — something  that 
looked  like  a  silver  dollar,  he  told  me  was 
Mirror  Lake.  Off  to  the  north,  to  the  south, 
the  great  mountains  lifted  into  the  sky,  and 
a  thousand  wonders  from  the  hands  of  the 
Creator  made  impressions  on  my  memory  for 
all  time.    We  seemed  alone  with  God. 


CHAPTER  II 
1870-1880 

My  father  and  uncle  wanted  me,  as  I  grew 
stronger,  to  take  a  position  in  the  bank  they 
had  founded  in  1858,  and  I  secured  a  posi- 
tion there  in  the  early  seventies.  I  also  took 
a  course  of  study  under  Thomas  May  Peirce. 
His  establishment  today  is  one  of  the  largest 
business  colleges  in  the  United  States;  its 
founder  had  a  genius  for  inspiring  ambition 
and  a  love  of  hard  work  in  his  pupils.  Mr. 
Stotesbury  of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Company 
and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  also  took  a 
course  about  the  same  time. 

I  passed  from  the  bank  into  Jay  Cooke  & 
Company — Jay  Cooke  being  a  friend  of  my 
father.  There  I  had  the  Northern  Pacific 
Bond  Issue  Department.  The  sale  of  these 
securities  was  made  at  the  banking  house  on 
South  Third  Street.  It  was  a  delightful  posi- 
tion for  it  brought  me  into  daily  contact  with 
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Jay  Cooke  and  also  with  the  managing  part- 
ner, George  C.  Thomas.  We  were  issuing  the 
7-3/10  per  cent,  bonds  at  that  time.  Jay 
Cooke  and  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  were  the  trustees 
of  the  bondholders.  I  would  often  stand  for 
an  hour  alongside  of  Jay  Cooke  in  his  private 
office,  listening  to  his  talk  about  affairs  and 
prospects  of  the  road,  while  he  signed  his 
name  to  the  bonds.  They  were  then  taken  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  office,  where  Mr. 
Thompson's  signature  was  added.  These 
visits,  occurring  week  after  week,  gave  me 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Jay  Cooke 
than  probably  anybody  in  the  Philadelphia 
office.  The  Northern  Pacific  was  his  pet 
project.  I  was  enthusiastic  and  my  enthu- 
siasm made  me  his  personal  friend.  This 
made  such  a  deep  impression  that  in  later 
years  I  held  friendly  relations  with  many  rail- 
road men. 

This  country  is  great  because  of  creative 
genius,  not  critical.  The  old  world  railways 
were  built  to  handle  existing  traffic  in  coun- 
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tries  settled  for  thousands  of  years.  Here 
the  railroad  had  to  be  flung  into  a  wilderness, 
unpopulated,  much  of  it  barren.  The  whole 
problem  of  construction,  both  as  to  raising 
the  funds  and  the  prices  paid  for  labor  and 
material,  and  also  the  character  of  the  ma- 
terial, came  under  different  standards  from 
those  applied  to  railway  construction  in  the 
old  world  where  capital  was  abundant  and 
where  the  volume  of  traffic  already  existed. 
Jay  Cooke  was  forced  into  bankruptcy,  his 
large  fortune  wiped  out,  a  tremendous  decline 
in  the  bonds  of  the  Northern  Pacific  from  par 
to  about  ten,  and  a  consequent  country-wide 
panic  resulted.  I  shall  never  forget  the  18th 
of  September,  1873,  when  I  worked  in  the 
darkened  offices  on  Third  Street  below  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  listening  to  the  news- 
boys outside  crying  "Failure  of  Jay  Cooke  & 
Company." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1874,  I  took 
a  holiday  trip  to  Cuba  with  my  brother. 
Cuba  was  little  known  to  the  tourists  in  those 
days,  and  the  trip  made  a  lasting  impression. 
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It  was  in  the  days  of  Spanish  rule,  when 
local  government  in  Cuba  was  constantly  har- 
assed by  insurrectionary  expeditions  sent 
from  the  United  States. 

In  Havana  we  stopped  at  the  Hotel  Tele- 
grafa,  and  I  still  retain  vivid  memories  of 
some  striking  features  of  life  under  the  old 
Spanish  regime:  Opera  night  at  the  Taycon 
Theatre,  with  its  mass  of  black-coated  men 
rilling  the  first  floor;  surrounding  galleries, 
filled  with  beautiful  and  wonderfully  gowned 
women;  the  remarkable  procession  of  luxuri- 
ous carriages,  which  you  could  see,  either  be- 
fore the  opera  opened  or  at  its  close;  equip- 
ages drawn  by  splendid  specimens  of  horse 
flesh,  gold-mounted  harnesses,  coachmen  and 
footmen  in  elaborate  liveries.  At  that  day 
they  allowed  men  the  privilege,  between  acts, 
of  walking  behind  the  stage.  I  happened  to 
avail  myself  of  this  privilege  one  night,  when 
Aimee,  the  French  opera  singer,  and  her 
troupe  were  singing  "Faust."  It  was  just 
before  the  curtain  was  lifted  on  the  last  act. 
Aimee,  as  Marguerite,  was  about  to  ascend 
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into  heaven.  I  came  upon  a  little  group  that, 
by  loud  laughter,  had  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. The  center  of  the  group  was  Aimee, 
ready  to  ascend  into  heaven,  in  a  snow-white 
gown.  She  was  using  language  distinctly 
emphatic,  to  a  stage  attendant,  because  he 
had  not  swept  the  floor  thoroughly,  and  her 
angelic  costume  had  suffered  damage.  Re- 
turning to  my  seat,  I  listened,  with  peculiar 
interest,  to  her  rhapsodies  in  song,  depicting 
the  joy  that  awaited  her  in  the  other  world. 

In  1874  I  accepted  an  appointment  as  sec- 
retary to  Secretary  Bristow  of  the  Treasury 
in  Washington,  my  idea  being  to  accompany 
Senator  Cattell  to  Europe  when  he  delivered 
to  the  Rothschild  syndicate  the  5  per  cent, 
bonds  just  issued.  Senator  Cattell's  position 
was  purely  an  honorary  one,  his  expenses  only 
being  paid.  He  had  made  one  trip  previously 
and  was  accompanied  by  my  sister  on  that 
trip.  His  headquarters  were  in  the  office  of 
N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Son,  London.  His  duty 
was  to  deliver  the  bonds  and  to  receive  pay- 
ment therefor  and  arrange  for  the  transpor- 
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tation  of  such  funds  to  the  Government. 
While  there  he  rearranged  with  the  Stock  Ex- 
change the  quotation  of  American  stock,  and 
received  payment  of  the  Alabama  Claims 
award,  some  fifteen  million  dollars. 

I  was  to  go  on  the  second  trip,  but  illness 
of  the  Senator's  wife  delayed  that  trip,  and 
I  continued  holding  my  commission  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  office  on  special 
assignment  for  some  time. 

In  1875  my  sight  was  seriously  threatened 
as  a  result  of  overstudy  to  prepare  me  for 
entrance  to  Princeton.  This  trouble  increased 
rapidly,  and  treatment  here  in  America  failed 
to  relieve  my  condition.  My  father  decided 
to  let  me  go  to  Europe  and  consult  a  man 
who  had  been  recommended  as  the  greatest 
oculist  in  the  world,  Dr.  Liebrecht  of  London. 
I  crossed  the  ocean,  in  this  effort  to  save  my 
sight,  on  the  steamer  "Abbotsford."  Philadel- 
phia had  recently  started  an  "American  Line," 
consisting  of  four  steamers  built  in  America, 
and  officered  by  Americans,  sailing  under  an 
American  flag,  the  "Pennsylvania,"  "Indiana," 
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"Ohio"  and  "Illinois."  To  fill  up  a  regular 
weekly  schedule,  two  foreign-built  vessels, 
originally  built  for  the  Mediterranean  trade, 
were  added  to  the  fleet.  I  crossed  in  one  of 
these  English-built  vessels,  the  "Abbotsford," 
smaller  tonnage  than  the  others,  being  only 
about  twenty-four  hundred  tons  and  very  low 
in  the  water,  not  really  calculated  for  trans- 
Atlantic  trade.  The  voyage  over  was  pleas- 
ant, but  I  had  a  curious  presentiment  that 
something  was  going  to  happen.  I  put  ashore 
at  Cork,  a  letter  to  my  mother,  saying  I  felt 
greatly  relieved  that  we  had  made  the  voy- 
age in  safety.  We  had  several  hundred  pas- 
sengers on  board  the  ship,  mostly  Irish  people 
who  were  returning  to  Ireland  to  end  their 
days  in  the  dear  old  homeland.  One  couple, 
the  husband  ninety-two  and  his  wife  eighty- 
nine,  I  had  talked  with  in  traveling  about  the 
ship,  during  the  voyage.  We  sighted  Queens- 
town  and  started  for  Liverpool,  ran  into  a 
dense  fog,  and,  stopping  to  get  our  bearings, 
we  got  off  our  course.  I  was  standing  on  the 
deck  of  the  "Abbotsford"  shortly  after  lunch, 
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looking  out  into  the  gray  fog.  Suddenly  I 
saw  two  men  in  a  little  boat  coming  toward 
us,  one  of  them  waving  his  hat  and  shouting 
what  I  took  to  be  ''Look  out  for  the  wreck"! 
I  said  to  myself,  in  young  thoughtlessness, 
"Ah,  this  is  a  novel  experience,  I'll  see  some 
ship  on  the  rocks,"  believing  he  referred  to 
some  other  vessel.  The  next  moment  the  fog 
lifted  and,  as  my  eyes  traveled  to  the  bow, 
I  saw,  rising  in  front  of  the  ship  a  cliff  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  high,  with  the  condensed 
fog  running  like  sweat  down  over  its  great 
brown  face.  Waves  were  breaking  on  the 
broken  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  The 
next  moment  our  ship  struck  a  hard  blow, 
slipped  back  a  moment  and  then  struck  an- 
other, then  turned  slowly  over  on  one  side 
until  the  water  was  within  a  foot  of  where 
I  was  standing  on  the  deck. 

For  five  minutes  the  deck  of  the  "Abbots- 
ford"  was  a  scene  of  excitement  and  confu- 
sion. Order  was  restored,  however,  by  stern 
measures,  one  fireman  being  knocked  sense- 
less, stopped  a  rush  in  the  direction  of  our 
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available  lifeboats.  As  I  had  known  Cap- 
tain Sargent,  in  command  of  the  ship,  for 
years,  and  also  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Redwood  Wright,  another  passenger  and 
a  member  of  the  firm  which  operated  the 
line,  I  was  with  these  two  men  much  during 
the  voyage.  I  had  told  them  my  father  gave 
me  a  large  sum  of  money  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  sovereigns  and  some  English 
silver,  because  my  departure  had  been 
suddenly  decided  upon,  my  letter  of  credit 
was  to  follow  later.  When  the  excitement 
calmed  down  and  they  were  able  to  lower 
a  boat,  Captain  Sargent  gave  me  his  charts 
(there  was  some  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
ship  was  under  the  pilot's  charge  or  still 
under  his  control)  and  asked  me,  with  Mr. 
Wright's  sanction,  to  go  ashore  with  the  first 
boat  load  to  try  and  find  a  landing  place; 
he  thought  there  was  one  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, about  a  mile  from  where  we  were 
wrecked,  near  where  the  "Royal  Charter"  had 
gone  down  years  before,  and  some  four  hun- 
dred lives  lost. 
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Because  of  this  decision,  I  was  placed  in 
the  bow  of  the  first  lifeboat,  loaded  to  the 
limit,  only  women  and  children  being  in  the 
boat,  in  addition  to  the  sailors  who  rowed 
it.  We  coasted  along  the  edge  of  that  cliff, 
and  within  about  a  half  mile  I  noticed  a 
dark  line  along  that  cliff.  Coming  opposite, 
we  found  a  narrow  entrance  leading  some 
hundred  yards  back  to  a  little  sandy  beach, 
evidently  having  a  path  to  the  high  table 
land  above.  We  made  entrance  to  this  cove, 
unloaded  our  human  cargo,  and  I  was  left 
on  shore  with  authority  to  find  help  and  to 
notify  Liverpool  of  the  wreck  of  the  "Abbots- 
ford"  by  wire.  After  placing  our  passengers 
in  comfortable  positions,  I  made  my  way  to 
a  little  village  called  Camaes,  where  I  found 
a  small  telegraph  station,  operating  the  old 
type  of  machine — a  long  handle  which  was 
moved  from  side  to  side.  This  movement 
indicated  and  reflected  by  a  little  needle  in 
a  dial  above.  The  operator,  a  young  woman 
(it  was  then  late  in  the  afternoon)  agreed, 
if  I   gave  her   a   pound,  to  keep   the   office 
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open.  I  got  Liverpool,  notified  Richardson, 
Spence  &  Company,  the  agents,  of  the  dis- 
aster, then,  finding  there  was  a  larger  town, 
Amloch,  a  short  distance  beyond,  I  hailed 
a  farmer  passing  by,  who  took  me  to  the 
town,  made  arrangements  there  in  the  hotel 
to  feed  our  people,  engaged  everything  I  could 
find  on  two  wheels  to  go  to  the  head  of  the 
little  cove  where  I  knew  they  would  land 
the  rest  of  the  passengers — paying  in  advance 
where  it  was  necessary  out  of  the  funds  I 
had  received  from  my  father  for  my  trip. 
Fortune  stayed  with  us,  because  the  sea  re- 
mained calm  until  we  got  all  the  passengers 
off  the  "Abbotsford."  The  bow  of  our  ship 
was  on  the  rocks  and  yet  forty  fathoms  of 
water  was  under  the  stern,  and  any  heavy 
wave  would  have  broken  the  ship  in  two. 
The  vessel  never  was  saved — never  came  off 
the  rocks.  That  night  at  the  hotel  at  Amloch 
was  an  anxious  one  for  me.  The  officers  were 
standing  by  the  ship.  I  had  to  control  the 
passengers,  some  of  whom  were  over-indulg- 
ing  in   drink.     Dark   glasses   protected   my 
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eyes  to  save  the  sight  I  was  trying  to  pre- 
serve— coming  to  Europe  for  that  special  pur- 
pose. I  was  not  in  any  physical  condition 
to  do  this  work  or  assume  this  responsibility, 
but  something  had  to  be  done,  and  somebody 
had  to  do  it.  A  new  strength  came  from 
some  One,  and  I  was  able  to  organize  a  com- 
mittee which  took  the  burden  of  supervision 
from  my  hands  and  kept  control  imtil  a  spe- 
cial train  arrived  over  the  Meni  Straits 
bridge,  and  those  going  to  England  or  be- 
yond took  that  train,  and  those  going  over 
to  Ireland  crossed  the  Channel  to  Ireland. 

After  I  had  settled  up  my  account  with  the 
agents  of  the  "Abbotsford,"  received  the  re- 
turn of  the  money  I  had  advanced,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  directors,  I  resumed  my  trip 
to  consult  the  oculist  in  whose  skill  rested 
my  only  hope  of  saving  my  sight.  I  found 
Dr.  Liebrecht  a  wonderful  man  and  he  had 
my  confidence  before  I  had  been  in  his  office 
five  minutes.  That  office  was  on  Bond  Street, 
and  his  rule,  in  those  days,  was  to  make 
no  fixed  hour  appointment — you  had  to  come 
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and  wait  your  turn.  There  was  a  long  line 
of  carriages  opposite  his  office  and  I  found 
a  number  of  patients  ahead  of  me.  But  when 
my  turn  came  and  I  was  ushered  into  his 
private  office,  he  made  me  feel  at  home,  and 
after  an  examination,  very  thorough,  he  took 
me  over  to  the  window  and  said,  "I  know 
what  is  the  trouble — your  sight  can  be  saved, 
I  believe.  I  want  you,  however,  to  be  in 
better  physical  condition  before  I  perform 
the  operation.  It  won't  hurt  to  delay  it  a 
few  weeks.  Can  you  afford  to  take  a  little 
rest  in  Switzerland,  such  as  I  want  to  pre- 
scribe?" I  told  him  that  I  could  and  then, 
for  the  next  fifteen  minutes,  he  was  busy 
planning  the  trip  he  wished  me  to  take 
through  the  Burnese  overland.  He  even  gave 
me  the  name  of  his  own  guide  (for  he  was 
very  fond  of  Switzerland  and  a  great  moun- 
taineer), G.  Nagely — his  name  I  remember 
after  half  a  century.  I  found  later  that 
he  was  mentioned  in  Baedeker  as  one  of  the 
finest  guides  in  Switzerland.  Doctor  Lieb- 
recht  said,  "I  want  you  to  take  this  man 
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with  you  on  your  trip.  I  will  give  you  a 
letter  to  him  and  he  will  do  anything  you 
wish — he  is  thoroughly  trustworthy;  I  am 
going  to  map  out  a  little  walking  tour — 
very  light  exercise.  I  feel  sure  it  will  do 
you  good  and  you  are  going  to  come  out  of 
this  all  right.  If  my  hope  and  belief  is  not 
well  founded,  you  will  have  put  into  memory 
a  series  of  experiences;  have  always  in  your 
mind's  eye  a  series  of  the  most  wonderful 
scenery  on  God's  earth,  that  will  be  a  con- 
solation to  you  in  later  years." 

I  took  the  doctor's  advice,  and  with  only 
a  short  stay  in  London  made  my  trip  to 
Interlaken,  where  I  was  to  begin  my  Swiss 
tramp.  I  found  Nagely,  my  Swiss  guide,  a 
wonderful  companion  as  well  as  guide.  We 
tramped  over  the  Wengern  Alp  and  later  over 
the  Grimsel  Pass  by  easy  stages.  If  I  grew 
tired,  Nagely  would  find  a  little  spot  near 
some  mountain  stream.  Spreading  my  blanket 
I  would  take  an  hour's  rest,  while  he  stood 
guard.  I  remember  reaching  the  monastery 
on  the  top  of  the  Grimsel  Pass,  just  before 
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easy-going  day  at  Zermatt,  I  was  too  weak 
to  take  the  higher  Alp,  we  journeyed  back 
to  Chamonix,  where  I  said  good-bye  to  my 
guide,  Nagely,  companion  and  friend.  I  can 
see  him  now  as  he  lifted  me  off  my  feet  and 
pressed  me  against  his  heart.  There  were 
tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  said  "God  bless 
you."  He  meant  it.  Wonderful,  the  friends 
we  meet  and  the  grip  they  get  upon  our 
hearts,  through  kindness  and  sympathy.  It 
is  the  greatest  gift  of  God  to  man. 

I  went  to  London  after  my  six  weeks'  tour 
in  Switzerland,  and  rested  for  a  few  days 
in  the  old  Inn's  of  Court  Hotel.  One  end  of 
my  hotel  faced  the  Square  where  Dickens 
located  Tulkinghorn's  law  offices  in  "Bleak 
House"  with  its  vivid  picture  of  the  murder 
Of  the  old  lawyer;  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop" 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Square.  Then 
I  took  a  run  into  Shakespeare's  country,  with 
delightful  hours  at  Warwick  Castle.  Then 
back  to  London.  With  all  these  sweet  mem- 
ories to  cheer  me,  I  gave  my  sight  into  the 
hands    of    Dr.    Liebrecht,    whose    operation 
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proved  the  truth  of  his  diagnosis,  and  dis- 
sipated the  fear  of  losing  my  sight.  When 
I  said  good-bye  to  him  I  promised  to  return 
a  year  later,  so  that  he  could  take  some 
further  steps  to  safeguard  that  sight.  Once 
more  the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  which 
had  worn  upon  me  heavily  in  the  past  year 
proved  a  gateway  to  wonderful  memories  and 
the  making  of  a  new  friendship. 

I  returned  to  America  on  the  American 
liner  "Illinois."  Captain  Shackford,  its  com- 
mander, won  a  place  in  my  heart  with  his 
charming  personality.  We  had  a  pleasant 
passenger  list.  One  of  the  members  of  our 
party  was  Charles  H.  Collis,  City  Solicitor 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  General  Collis, 
who  took  part  during  the  Civil  War  with  the 
Collis  Zouaves,  was  congenial  and  full  of  wit. 

The  year  1876  was  an  eventful  one  in  my 
life.  Everyone  in  Philadelphia  was  brim- 
ming over  with  enthusiasm  about  the  forth- 
coming Centennial  to  be  held  in  Fairmount 
Park,  and  its  opening  in  May  brought  the 
reward  for  much  hard  labor  on  the  part  of 
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our  citizens.  Naturally,  there  was  a  great 
rush  of  visitors  to  Philadelphia,  and.  having 
in  mind  those  strenuous  and  discouraging 
-  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  with  its 
bitternes-s  between  the  sections  and  its  spirit 
of  revenge  dominating  certain  leaders,  my 
heart  was  warmed  by  the  wonderful  attend- 
ance from  the  old  Southern  ^:;::rs.  and  the 
hearty  good-will  in  which  the  people  coming 
from  north,  south,  east  and  west  were  unit- 
ing in  a  new  effort  to  demonstrate  the  might 
of  our  Republic,  and  to  draw  therefrom  new 
hope  and  new  energy.  I  was  at  the  Exposi- 
tion daily  in  the  early  half,  and  made  it  a 
point  to  follow  groups  of  people  from  other 
States  and  to  catch  a  true  impression  of  their 
impression  of  the  Exposition. 

As  years  have  passed.  I  have  come  to  real- 
ize the  tremendous  part  which  that  Exposi- 
tion pk;  mr  successful  rebuilding  of 
the  Republic.  We  were  dist integrated — this 
brought  us  together  again.  We  were  dis- 
couraged. This  Exposition,  which  told  the 
story  of  the  progress  of  our  fathers,  our  for- 
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conquered;  what  they  had  accomplished;  re- 
newed our  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  United  States. 

We  were  a  homogeneous  people  after  it 
closed — something  we  had  not  been  in  half 
a  century  before.  One  of  the  strangest  fea- 
s,  as  I  look  back  on  that  Centennial 
period,  was  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
day.  Many  times  I  have  seen  the  horse-cars 
going  out  Market  Street,  not  only  crowded 
within,  but  with  men  seated  on  top  of  the 
car — both  platforms  also  being  crowded.  And 
I  took  part  several  times,  with  twenty  other 
men.  in  helping  the  horses  carry  their  load 
up  a  slight  hill  by  pushing  from  behind  the 
car  while  others  pushed  from  handles  on  the 
side  of  the  car. 

One  day,  visiting  in  Machinery  Building, 
feeling  tired,  I  thought  I  would  be  extrava- 
gant, so  I  chartered  one  of  the  few  rolling 
chairs — the  chairs  so  common  today  in  all 
a     nde  resorts.     There  were  onlv  three 
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or  four  of  them  in  the  Exposition.  Seventy- 
five  cents  an  hour  I  agreed  to  pay;  I  took 
my  seat  and  was  slowly  pushed  through  the 
aisle.  I  saw  people  looking  at  me,  and  I 
threw  my  chest  out,  thinking  I  was  on  a  high 
pedestal  and  exciting  admiration.  Before  I 
had  been  in  the  chair  fifteen  minutes,  I  hap- 
pened to  overhear  a  beautiful  young  girl  say 
to  her  mother,  pointing  to  me,  "I  wonder  if 
that  is  his  keeper — do  you  suppose  he  can't 
go  out  alone?''  I  moved  a  few  yards  be- 
yond this  point,  and  paid  for  the  full  hour, 
believing  that  the  publicity  I  was  obtaining 
was  not  really  the  kind  of  publicity  I  had 
bargained  for.  It  is  all  right  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession,  but  I  learned  a  new  value 
in  an  old  saying  of  my  mother's — "Be  not 
the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried,  nor 
yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

The  Exposition  had  not  been  open  a  month 
before  we  began  to  take  a  new  census  of  our 
unknown  and  hitherto  unseen  kinsfolk.  Rela- 
tives that  we  had  never  seen,  and  in  some 
cases  had  never  heard  of  before,  would  drop 
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in  on,  us,  unannounced  and  unexpected.  They 
had  taken  long  journeys  to  reach  Philadel- 
phia— had  not  thought  of  notifying  us,  and 
the  consequence  was  our  rather  large  coun- 
try house  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  I  had 
passed  a  good  many  nights  sleeping  on  the 
floor,  and  I  was  rapidly  losing  my  curves. 
One  day  I  said  to  my  father,  "I  promised 
Dr.  Liebrecht  to  come  back  this  year  for  a 
re-examination  of  my  eyes,  and  I  think  I  will 
sail  this  week.  I  have  had  about  all  I  want 
of  sleeping  on  the  floor.  My  father  agreed 
to  my  proposition  about  sailing  at  once,  and 
so,  within  forty-eight  hours,  I  was  at  sea  on 
the  "Celtic''  of  the  White  Star  Line,  bound 
for  Liverpool.  We  thought  the  "Celtic"  in 
those  days  a  very  large  ship.  It  was  of  a 
new  type — ten  times  as  long  as  her  beam, 
and  thirty-six  hundred  tons  burden.  This 
to  me,  of  course,  seemed  large,  for  I  crossed 
on  a  previous  trip  on  a  ship  of  only  twenty- 
four  hundred  tons;  at  the  present  day  our 
ninety  thousand-ton  ships  make  early  steam- 
ships seem  toys. 
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Mv  -Celtic"  voyage  had  a  double  intr 
to  me  because  one  of  the  officers,  an  English- 
man, was  engaged  to  my  sister.  She  had 
met  him  coming  back  from  Europe  and  fallen 
in  love  with  him.  I  visited  Europe  on  this 
trip  not  merely  to  have  my  eyes  looked  after, 
•  I  sister  of  my  prospective  brother- 
in-law.  who  lived  outside  of  Manchester.  I 
also  had  been  commissioned  by  my  father  to 
an  old  firm  with  which  they  had  en- 
joyed many  years  of  business  connection — 

inn  of  Richardson,  Spense  <fc  Company. 
Mr.  B  the  partners,  years  before 

rd  our  home  in  America  on  his  honey- 
moon trip  with  his  English  bride.  Our  own 
correspondents  then,  A.  F.  &  R.  Maxwell, 
I  was  also  commissioned  to  visit,  and  I  en- 
joyed many  courtesies  at  their  hands.  But 
where  I  did  fully  enjc;  isit  was   at 

an  old  place   called  Wardley   Hall,   which, 
--.-..   its  farm,  had  been  leased  by   a   Mr. 

ie.     It   was   one   of  the   show  place- 
that  part  of  Lancastshire,  belonging  to  the 
Eari    I  ESsmere.    Wardlev  Hall 
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was  surrounded  by  a  moat.  You  crossed  a 
drawbridge  over  that  moat,  through  an  arch 
cut  through  the  main  body  of  the  Hall,  into 
an  open  Court.  The  moat  enclosed  a  small 
garden,  as  well  as  separating  the  house  from 

mainland.  The  Hall  was  a  remarkable 
sight  to  my  American  eyes,  with  its  black  and 
white  boards  in  the  eaves,  ivy-covered  m 
its  large  low-ceilinged  rooms,  its  great  open 
fireplace.  There  was  an  "other  world*'  air 
about  it  that  sank  deeply  into  my  souL  The 
family  gave  me  a  most-  cordial  welcome.  The 
first  nigh:  I  h  them  we  talked  about 

America  until  it  was  midnight — our  only  light 
coming  from  the  big  logs  in  the  immense  fire- 
r*£:-e.     Tu~:::z  sen 

others,  I  could  see  these  shafts  of  light  trying 
to  find  their  way  to  the  far  end  of  the  room 
and  pierce  its  mass  of  shac 

One  by  one  the  party  broke  up.  I  was 
talking  with  the  eldest  daughter,  a  handsome 
English  girl,  when  her  mother  called  and  said, 

a  know  which  room  to  show  our  visitor 
Then  we  started  up  the  broad  sta:: 
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which  ran  about  ten  steps  to  a  landing,  turn- 
ing to  another  angle,  and  then  ten  steps  more 
to  the  first  floor.  As  my  guide  was  leading 
the  way,  a  tall  silver  candlestick  in  her  hand, 
I  noticed  in  the  wall  a  glass  door,  behind 
which  I  could  see  something  of  a  grayish 
color.  My  guide  then  said,  "You  are  not 
superstitious,  are  you,  my  dear  friend?"  I 
promptly  answered  I  was  not,  although  I 
was.  "Well,  then  I  will  show  you  what  is 
in  the  little  cupboard."  Taking  a  key  from 
her  chain,  she  unlocked  the  door  and  the  next 
moment  I  held  in  my  hand  a  skull.  Before 
I  had  time  to  ask  a  question,  and  I  admit  my 
hand  trembled  a  little,  she  ran  on,  "This 
is  the  skull  of  old  man  Swabey,  who  built 
Wardley  Hall.  He  had  returned  from  India, 
accompanied  by  a  giant  black  servant.  He 
was  a  very  peculiar  man — only  went  out  at 
night,  and  nearly  always  was  accompanied 
by  this  black  valet  or  servant.  He  had  little 
to  do  with  the  neighbors.  He  was  generous 
to  the  local  charities  but  seemed  to  wish  to 
be  left  alone.    After  a  time  he  failed  to  make 
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his  usual  visits  to  the  village  store.  His  ser- 
vant was  lost  sight  of  also.  After  a  week 
of  this  strange  disappearance  a  committee  of 
local  people  went  over  to  the  Hall,  crossed 
the  drawbridge,  entered  the  room  where  we 
were  talking  this  evening.  The  visitors 
found  in  the  center  a  trap-door  leading  into 
a  deep  well.  On  the  edge  of  this  well  was 
the  body  of  Swabey,  the  proprietor,  and 
searching  the  well,  they  discovered  the  body 
of  his  giant  black  servant.  Among  Swabey's 
papers  they  found  his  will  and  the  story 
of  his  life.  This  black  servant  had  been 
witness  to  a  crime  in  the  Far  East,  and  held 
power  over  Swabey  through  that  secret  of  his 
master.  The  master  had  vowed  never  to 
let  the  sun  shine  upon  him  again,  and  that 
was  his  reason  for  using  the  darkness  to  make 
all  his  visits  to  the  village.  He  requested  in 
his  will  that  he  be  buried  in  the  shadow, 
in  that  part  of  Wardley  Hall  where  he  was 
found.  He  was  in  constant  fear  that  his 
servant  would  kill  him  and  he  begged  for- 
giveness  from   God   and   man    for   anything 
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he  had  done.  His  only  request  was  that  he 
should  be  buried  and  his  skull  placed  in  a 
cupboard  in  the  Hall  he  had  built.  His  wish 
was  followed.  In  his  will  he  stated  that  great 
misfortune  would  follow  anyone  who  disre- 
garded this  wish."  My  beautiful  young  in- 
former then  said,  "Three  different  tenants  dis- 
regarded this  wish  of  Swabey's,  laughed  at 
it  and  threw  the  skull  into  the  moat.  Each 
met  with  an  accident  that  cost  him  his  life 
after  disregarding  Swabey's  wish.  The  fifth 
tenant,  knowing  the  records,  removed  the 
skull  from  the  moat  and  built  the  present 
receptacle  for  it  in  the  hallway,  and  it  has 
always  remained  there.  It  has  now  been 
there  for  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years." 
When  the  story  was  completed  the  skull 
slipped  from  my  hands  and  rolled  down  the 
steps.  I  never  shall  have,  if  I  live  to  be  a 
hundred,  as  strong  a  draft  on  my  courage  as 
was  presented  to  me  at  that  moment.  I  had 
told  the  young  girl  that  I  was  not  super- 
stitious, and  I  had  to  go  into  that  shadowy 
room  on  the  first  floor  to  find  the  skull  of 
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a  man  who  had  been  without  the  rest  of  his 
body  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years.  I 
got  through  the  task  safely — we  finished  our 
journey  upstairs,  and  then  I  got  a  parting 
shot  from  my  companion,  who  remarked,  "I'm 
glad  you  are  not  superstitious,  because  you  are 
going  to  sleep  in  what  we  call  'Swabey's 
room.'  That  little  window  on  the  far  side 
of  your  bed  is  the  window  through  which 
he  is  supposed  to  revisit  the  Hall  to  discover 
if  his  wish  is  being  carried  out."  As  I  entered 
my  bedroom,  a  gust  of  wind,  evidently  com- 
ing from  the  ivy-covered  window  patronized 
by  Swabey,  blew  out  the  candle,  and  I  had 
a  very  uncomfortable  two  or  three  minutes, 
until  I  relighted  that  candle  and  closed  that 
mysterious,  vine-covered  exit  over  my  head. 
My  visit  to  this  old  Hall,  and  with  this  kindly 
family  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  favor.  I 
drove  all  over  the  surrounding  country,  saw 
the  little  landing  erected  especially  along  the 
canal  to  allow  Queen  Victoria,  when  she  was 
a  young  woman,  to  land  from  the  barge  which 
brought  her  on   her  visit   to   Elsmere   Hall; 
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nary  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Seated  in  that  little  alcove  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  both  Gladstone  and  Disraeli 
speak;  I  was  also  present  when  a  celebrated 
English  case  was  impressed  on  my  mind.  A 
member  of  Parliament,  named  Kneeley,  had 
been  leading  lawyer  for  a  man  named  Arthur 
Orton,  who  claimed  he  was  heir  to  the  Tich- 
borne  Estate.  The  claimant  lost  the  case. 
His  leading  counsel,  who  had  lost  his  case, 
made  repeated  attempts  to  get  his  client  a 
new  hearing.  Every  day  he  made  an  effort 
to  gain  the  ear  of  the  House  in  an  attempt 
to  win  a  new  trial.  The  House  at  last  was 
compelled  to  take  rigorous  measures  to  make 
him  resume  his  seat — they  started  to  sing 
slowly  "He-haw,  he-haw"  until  he  was  forced 
to  resume  his  place. 

A  pleasant  memory  of  that  visit  to  London 
and  its  vicinity  in  1876  is  an  afternoon  and 
evening  spent  at  Menlow  Park,  the  home  of 
Sir  John  Puleston,  outside  of  London,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  long  twilight 
made   it   easier   for   us   to   wander   into   the 
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grounds,  and  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  men  of  our  party  threw  off  their 
dress  coats,  and  divided  into  two  little  courts, 
each  holding  a  wicket;  one  defending  the 
wicket  and  the  other  bowling  to  him.  This 
was  an  after-dinner  sport  that  was  new  to 
me,  although  I  had  played  cricket  in  America, 
loved  the  game,  and  belonged  to  a  Philadel- 
phia club.  But  to  see  people  so  devoted  to 
the  sport  that  after  a  fine  dinner  they  would 
desert  the  dining-room  and  make  use  of  the 
long  twilight  in  England  to  keep  themselves 
in  good  form,  left  a  lasting  impression. 

Another  privilege  which  came  to  me  was 
to  meet  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild,  who  greeted 
me  from  a  chair,  for  he  was  a  cripple.  He 
had  been  a  dear  friend  of  my  uncle,  Senator 
Cattell,  who  had  his  private  office,  when  he 
was  delivering  the  five  per  cent,  bonds,  in  the 
private  office  of  the  Baron.  My  sister  had 
also  been  entertained  by  him,  both  in  his 
country  home  and  in  his  London  house. 

My  trip  back  to  America  on  the  White  Star 
"Celtic"  was  a  most  delightful  ocean  holiday. 
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Perhaps  the  brightest  feature  in  that  trip  was 
a  series  of  games  of  whist  played  by  four  of 
us.  Regularly  every  day  we  would  meet 
after  breakfast  and  a  little  constitutional 
tramp  on  deck  to  play  cards  until  lunch  time ; 
another  little  constitutional  after  luncheon, 
and  then  a  return  to  our  game,  which  con- 
tinued until  time  to  prepare  for  dinner,  with 
a  little  appetizing  walk  on  the  deck  before 
going  below  to  dine. 

In  the  old  days,  1876,  if  you  spoke  of 
bridge  in  America  everybody  thought  you 
were  referring  to  the  suspension  bridge  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  golf  was  then  an  almost 
unknown  term.  One  of  the  outlaw  members 
of  the  family  of  sports,  shinney,  was  played 
with  crooked  sticks  and  a  ball,  either  on  the 
ice  or  on  a  regular  playing  field.  Card  games 
of  the  day  in  America  consisted  of  cribbage, 
euchre,  pinochle  and  poker.  Whist  was  con- 
sidered the  king  of  the  games.  Our  little 
foursome  on  the  "Celtic,"  as  you  might  now 
call  it,  was  the  most  evenly  balanced  contest, 
probably,  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  in 
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the  world.  There  were  just  three  eyes  to  a 
side;  my  partner,  who  happened  to  be  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  the  former  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy, had  lost  one  of  his  eyes.  Our  op- 
ponents were  H.  L.  Horton,  a  banker  of  New 
York  City,  his  partner  being  Paymaster-Gen- 
eral Bradford,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who 
had  only  one  eye. 

At  the  close  of  each  series  of  games  we 
would  have  a  little  chat.  Jefferson  Davis 
proved  a  most  delightful  traveling  companion. 
He  and  General  Bradford  had  known  each 
other  in  Washington  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
Horton  and  myself  enjoyed,  beyond  descrip- 
tion, the  reminiscences  of  these  two  men,  each 
a  charming  conversationalist,  and  both  good 
card  players.  Mr.  Davis  sat  next  to  me  at 
the  dinner  table  and  an  odd  coincidence 
marked  one  dinner.  We  were  celebrating 
some  holiday,  and  the  large  centerpiece  on 
our  table  contained  an  ornament  with  a  motto. 
A  lady  seated  on  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  turned  and  said  to  him,  "Will  you 
kindly  read  that  motto  to  me,  my  sight  is 
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not  as  good  as  usual?"  Mr.  Davis,  leaning 
forward,  read  the  motto,  turned  and  said, 
"It  is  'e  pluribus  unum'."  A  few  moments 
afterward  Mr.  Davis  remarked,  "Wasn't  it  a 
curious  coincidence  that  I  should  be  asked  to 
read  that  motto?"  And  he  smiled  in  his 
quaint,  quizzical  way. 

On  my  return  voyage  from  Europe  I  had 
made  plans  for  a  winter  in  which  I  would 
participate  in  the  social  life  of  Philadelphia. 
Weakness  in  earlier  years,  trouble  with  my 
eyes  later,  had  kept  me  outside  of  the  usual 
entertainments  of  my  age.  But  with  my  sight 
restored,  and  assurance  that  the  danger  was 
passed,  my  strength  of  body  renewed  by  my 
rest  in  Europe  I  hoped  for  a  pleasant  winter 
in  my  native  City  of  Philadelphia.  But  the 
night  I  reached  home  my  father  asked  me  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  him  after  the  rest 
of  the  family  had  gone  to  bed.  When  the 
family  had  left  the  room,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  made  some  very  large  investments  in 
the  West,  and  he  wanted  me,  if  I  felt  able, 
to  go  out  to  Colorado.     He  would  make  me 
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the  officer  in  charge  of  the  finances  at  a  mine 
and  mill  there,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  up 
against  the  situation  and  see  what  was  the 
matter  and  what  could  be  done  to  straighten 
things  out. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  I  landed  in  New 
York  I  had  outfitted  myself  for  a  winter  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  some  sixty  miles  north- 
west of  Denver,  and  at  an  altitude  of  ten 
thousand  feet.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  in- 
stead of  a  winter  of  social  activities  in  Phila- 
delphia, I  found  myself  in  Colorado,  facing 
an  entirely  new  phase  of  life.  But  like  so 
many  of  the  disappointments  and  changes 
in  plans  that  had  already  entered  my  life, 
this  change  proved  a  stepping-stone  to  an 
enriched  life,  an  opportunity  for  gathering 
into  my  memory  gallery  many  portraits  of 
real  men,  doing  real  work,  in  a  real  way,  in 
the  finest  climate  of  the  world. 

It  was  only  a  week  from  the  day  I  looked 
out  a  port  hole  cabin  on  the  "Celtic,"  enter- 
ing the  Port  of  New  York,  to  a  morning 
when  from  my  office  window  in  Caribou,  Colo- 
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rado,  I  looked  down  five  thousand  feet  to 
where  a  brown  carpet  seemed  lifting  toward 
the  sky.  That  brown  carpet  was  the  "plains" 
on  which  stood  the  City  of  Boulder  and  also 
the  City  of  Denver,  some  forty  miles  to  the 
south.  Linking  my  new  home  in  Caribou, 
Colorado,  and  this  "plain"  or  prairie  five 
thousand  feet  lower,  ran  a  wonderful  moun- 
tain road  twenty-one  miles  in  length  through 
Boulder  Canyon. 

My  life  in  Colorado  began  in  1876,  the  year 
that  territory  was  admitted  to  statehood,  and 
certain  men  whom  I  soon  met  and  had  business 
and  social  relations  with  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  early  history  of  our  great  silver 
State.  I  visited  Governor  Evans,  an  old 
friend  of  my  father;  another  friend  was  a 
partner  in  the  largest  general  store  in  Denver; 
David  Moffat  was  then  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank — the  world  since  then  has 
heard  much  concerning  the  Moffat  Tunnel 
under  the  Rocky  Mountains;  Charlie  Kuntz 
was  president  of  the  Colorado  National  Bank 
with  which  our  mining  company  had  business 
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which  reduced  the  ore  to  a  powder  fine 
enough  to  go  through  a  screen  fifty-five 
meshes  to  the  inch.  From  there  the  powdered 
ore  was  shoveled  into  the  great  furnaces,  sixty 
feet  in  length,  where  the  ore  was  first  de- 
sulphurized and  then  chloridized;  flame  drawn 
from  each  end  of  the  furnace  over  the  roast- 
ing ore,  developing  a  rainbow  of  colors  hard 
for  the  eye  to  follow;  then  to  the  great 
bleaching  tanks;  then  to  the  percipitating 
tanks  with  copper  plates,  which  precipitates 
the  silver;  then  down  to  another  terrace  where 
scrap  iron  was  standing  which  took  the 
copper  safely  from  the  liquid  carrier;  then 
to  the  drying  pan,  where  moisture  was  dried 
out  of  the  silver  paste,  then  over  to  our  office 
building,  where,  in  the  terrific  heat  of  the 
crucible  oven,  it  was  melted  into  silver  bars. 

It  was  a  favorite  pastime  of  mine  to  be 
present  when  they  poured  the  liquid  silver 
out  of  the  crucible  into  the  moulds,  making 
it  into  oblong  bars,  each  bar  about  nine  hun- 
dred ounces  in  weight,  the  silver  being  worth 
about  one  dollar  and  twenty-nine  cents  an 
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ounce,  giving  a  value  of  over  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  every  brick  or  bar  of  silver.  These 
silver  bars  we  had  to  ship  by  stage  to  our 
correspondents,  the  Kuntz  Bros.  Bank,  called 
the  Colorado  National,  and  they  were 
credited  to  our  account  at  the  London  price 
of  the  day  for  bullion.  I  paid  all  our  four 
hundred  men  at  the  Caribou  mine  and  mill 
with  checks  on  the  Colorado  National.  These 
checks  were  accepted  in  the  local  stores  of 
Caribou  as  cash,  so  that  the  men  received  their 
pay  practically  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Dave  Moffat,  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Denver,  already  mentioned,  in  later  years 
acquired  a  large  fortune  in  Colorado  enter- 
prises but  lost  it  all,  I  believe,  in  the  great 
Moffat  Tunnel  which  pierced  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  proved  too  heavy  for  his 
shoulders  to  carry. 

While  I  write  litigation  is  going  on  in  re- 
gard to  this  tunnel,  some  fifty  years  after 
the  date  I  am  writing  about.  Senator  Chafee, 
the  leading  man  in  Colorado  at  that  time,  had 
an  old  friend,  Eb.  Smith,  who  had  met  with 
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financial  misfortune.  Chafee  placed  him  in 
charge  of  a  smelting  plant  in  Nederland,  about 
three  thousand  feet  below  our  mill.  He  was 
my  nearest  neighbor  outside  of  camp.  His 
home  and  mill  was  in  a  beautiful  little  valley 
four  or  five  miles  in  length,  the  only  level 
ground  near  us.  And  in  this  valley,  occasion- 
ally, we  would  have  race  meets.  My  father 
had  given  me  a  fine  horse.  The  Nederland 
mill  belonged  to  the  original  Caribou  Com- 
pany of  the  West.  It  had  once  been  sold  to 
Dutch  capitalists  for  over  two  million  dollars, 
and  this  mill  handled  its  product.  It  was  do- 
ing very  little  while  I  was  in  Colorado,  and 
whenever  I  had  any  time  to  spare  I  would 
ride  down  the  three  thousand  feet — in  a  direct 
line  less  than  four  miles  from  our  mine — and 
have  a  little  game  of  cards  with  my  friend. 
None  of  us  were  over-blessed  with  the 
world's  funds  at  that  time,  and  I.  0.  XL's  fre- 
quently settled  our  little  balances — debit  bal- 
ances. 

Fifty  years  later,  talking  with  a  man  from 
California,  I  mentioned  the  name  of  my  for- 
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mer  contestant,  Eb.  Smith,  in  the  two-handed 
games  of  poker,  and  from  him  learned  that 
he  was  one  of  the  rich  men  of  California,  his 
fortune  being  estimated  in  millions. 

Moffat,  well-to-do  wThen  I  was  there,  died 
poor.  My  friend  who  had  drawn  a  lot  of 
pleasure  out  of  life  before  he  reached  low 
ebb  financially,  later  acquired  wealth.  When 
I  revisited  my  old  Caribou  camp  some  fifty- 
five  years  after  I  had  left  it,  the  valley  in 
which  we  held  our  races  in  the  old  days  had 
disappeared.  Instead  of  a  drive  through  a 
beautiful  valley  to  reach  my  camp,  I  was 
forced  to  follow  a  narrow  road  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain.  The  Government  had  walled 
up  the  east  end  of  the  valley  and  made  a 
great  reservoir  of  all  its  beauty.  It  was  a 
wonderful  change;  I  scarcely  knew  I  had 
come  to  the  old  camp. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  arrival  in  Caribou 
camp,  I  was  advised  by  a  local  doctor  to  move 
my  sleeping  quarters  from  our  office  building 
near  the  mill  to  the  little  hotel,  a  frame  build- 
ing but  well  heated.     The  winters  were  se- 
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vere.  I  had  ordered  some  curtains  at  Daniel 
Fisher  &  Company  in  Denver,  not  having  out- 
grown all  my  Eastern  ideas,  so  that  while  my 
rooms  in  the  hotel  differed  little  in  size  from 
those  occupied  by  other  citizens  of  Caribou, 
in  details  they  differed  widely.  They  had 
heavy  curtains  and  lace  curtains,  but  the 
rooms  carried  very  little  furniture.  At  first 
the  camp  folks  regarded  me  as  a  genuine 
tenderfoot,  but  in  a  couple  of  weeks  I  was 
one  of  them.  They  took  me  into  their  hearts 
and  they  were  so  kind — every  one — I  knew 
them  all,  the  gamblers,  the  officials,  the  store- 
keepers, everybody — and  I  did  enjoy  being 
with  them,  they  were  so  genuine.  Many  of 
them  were  men  of  liberal  education.  One 
night,  around  the  Caribou  house  stove,  a  half 
dozen  of  us  were  chatting,  when  a  "drummer" 
of  a  New  York  firm  took  his  place  in  the 
circle.  He  was  flashily  dressed — he  wore  a 
great  deal  of  jewelry.  My  friends  around  the 
stove  were  talking  about  their  mines,  and,  as 
usual,  three  or  four  of  them  reported  new 
offers  for  their  mines,  ranging  from  a  hundred 
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to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  talk 
ran  on,  being  up  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, exaggerated  a  little  for  the  benefit  of 
the  visitor.  At  the  end  this  visitor  said,  "We'll 
all  have  a  drink ;  you  talk  in  millions,  but  you 
look  to  me  like  paupers;  back  in  New  York 
we'd  call  you  tramps,  but  I've  had  a  pleas- 
ant evening."  For  a  moment  there  wras  a 
chill,  but  laughter  followed,  and  perhaps  the 
liquid  refreshments  which  came  in  abun- 
dance, and  quickly,  and  the  encore  which  fol- 
lowed the  first  performance,  left  that  visitor 
from  New  York  with  a  very  different  opin- 
ion concerning  the  type  of  men  with  whom 
he'd  been  passing  the  evening.  For  in  that 
group  were  men,  one  of  whom  was  our  old 
superintendent  of  mines,  who  became  after- 
ward president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Mining  Engineers,  and  two  other  men  who 
were  in  Congress  and  one  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  the  judiciary  of  a  great  State. 
Winters  were  vigorous  and  expressive  at 
our  altitude.  Our  one  outdoor  amusement 
wras  bob-sledding  down  the  hill  on  the  main 
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street  leading  out  of  our  town.  There  was 
a  difference  in  level  of  about  four  hundred 
feet  between  the  lower  and  upper  end  of  that 
street,  with  a  sharp  curve  at  the  lower  end. 
A  bob-sled  with  ten  people — I  was  one  of 
them — left  the  track  one  night,  went  over  the 
roof  of  a  cabin  on  the  side  of  the  street,  and 
it  was  only  good  luck,  or  mercy  of  the  High- 
est, that  kept  me  from  staying  where  I  first 
struck.  To  diversify  this  pleasure  I  put  up 
the  money  to  rent  three  hundred  pairs  of  roller 
skates.  Roller  skating  was  a  craze  at  that 
time  all  over  the  United  States.  We  fixed  up 
the  upper  floor  over  our  butcher  shop,  had 
it  put  in  condition  for  skating  and  a  narrow 
bench  around  the  side;  that  furnished  one 
of  our  greatest  amusements.  It  almost  began 
to  rival  the  big  gambling  house,  the  most 
pretentious  building  in  the  town. 

At  first  they  all  regarded  me  as  a  sort  of 
"curious  creature"  dropped  from  another 
world,  and  curiosity  made  them  want  to  talk 
with  me.  But  when  they  saw  I  liked  them 
and  treated  them  equally,  they  couldn't  do 
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enough.  I  nearly  lost  the  friendship  of  one 
of  the  hardest  characters  in  camp,  because 
I  spoke  of  his  little  "kid."  He  said,  "That 
is  my  child,  not  my  kid."  It  was  a  revela- 
tion to  me  and  taught  me  a  lesson.  You  can't 
judge  everybody  by  their  reputation  or  their 
avocation.  All  in  all,  my  visit  to  the  top 
of  the  range  was  a  help  to  me  in  after  life. 
I  had  often  imagined,  in  my  days  of  poor 
health,  how  I  would  enjoy  some  big  game 
hunting,  having  read  wonderful  word-pictures 
of  that  sport.  One  morning  in  Caribou  the 
report  circulated  that  a  fine  cinnamon  bear 
had  been  seen  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
camp.  The  next  morning  a  party  was  organ- 
ized to  look  up  this  fighting  type  of  bear. 
I  was  honored  by  an  invitation  to  join  the 
party.  I  possessed  a  fine  rifle,  having  an  in- 
door record  of  good  shooting.  My  father  had 
given  me  a  horse  not  accustomed  to  this  sort 
of  work.  We  had  to  follow,  for  some  little 
distance,  a  narrow  trail  which  was  only  com- 
fortable in  single  file.  My  horse,  being  am- 
bitious, insisted  on  carrying  me  to  the  top 
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of  the  line,  next  to  the  guide  who  was  taking 
us  to  the  home  of  this  eight-hundred-pound, 
hard-fighting  cinnamon  bear.  I  wanted  to  see 
something  of  bear  hunting,  but  I  did  not  want 
to  be  too  aggressive  in  a  sport  where  the  other 
party,  at  the  other  end  of  the  gun,  knew  how 
to  fight.  It  so  happened  that  when  my  horse, 
gratifying  his  ambition,  placed  me  near  the 
guide,  two  of  our  dogs  came  yelping  back, 
one  badly  wounded.  Their  noise  and  some 
odor  which  my  horse  must  have  noticed  made 
him  stand  on  his  hind  legs  for  a  minute  and 
then  make  a  desperate  effort  to  get  to  the 
rear  of  the  line.  I  frankly  confess,  after  all 
these  years,  that  I  did  not  use  all  my  strength 
in  trying  to  check  him,  and  the  consequence 
was,  when  close-quartered  righting  ended,  the 
cinnamon  bear  conquered,  I  was  only  a  far- 
away eye  witness.  This  chilled  my  anxiety 
to  take  part  again  in  the  great  game  of  bear 
hunting.  I  was  further  strengthened  in  my 
disinclination  for  that  sport  by  my  first  ex- 
perience in  trying  to  bring  down  a  big  deer. 
My  rifle  made  circles,  and  my  shots  did  not 
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come  within  fifty  feet  of  my  wonderful 
animal,  silhouetted  against  the  sky  as  he 
stood  on  the  ridge.  I  had  in  brief  a  bad  at- 
tack of  "buck  fever."  Still  they  were  lessons 
in  life,  and  probably  did  me  good,  for  I 
had  no  extra  energy  or  strength  to  expend 
in  a  sport  which  draws  heavily  on  the  physi- 
cal side  of  a  man. 

Another  Colorado  experience  which  influ- 
enced me  deeply  was  this:  One  Sunday,  while 
riding  alone,  except  for  the  company  of 
my  horse,  along  the  backbone  of  the  range  to 
Central  City,  I  looked  down  on  the  one  side 
into  the  great  Middle  Park,  having  a  vision 
of  the  park  at  its  best  in  early  spring.  Great 
peaks  arose  all  around  me  from  both  south 
and  north — Long's  Peak  to  the  north,  lifting 
fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  and 
down  to  the  south  the  mountains  toward  the 
San  Juan  district,  not  much  developed,  but 
later  a  great  magnet  after  I  left  Colorado. 
A  wonderful  day  alone  among  the  majesties  of 
creation — snow  under  and  all  around  me — 
for  the  trail  was  most  of  the  way  snow-cov- 
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ered,  alternately  looking  down  into  the 
wonderful  Middle  Park,  four  thousand  feet 
below  me,  then  eastward  to  the  level  plains 
on  which  stood  the  cities  of  Boulder  and 
Denver. 

No  man  could  be  alone  for  hours  with  such 
wonderful  mountains;  no  man  could  look  for 
hours  on  scenes  like  this,  with  nothing  to  dis- 
tract, no  companions  to  talk  with,  without 
absorbing  something  into  his  soul  helpful  and 
stimulating.  There  were  darker  days  which 
came  later  in  my  life,  but  that  Sunday  alone 
on  the  backbone  of  the  Rockies  would  re- 
peatedly come  into  my  mind  to  help  me  out 
of  depression,  give  me  renewed  strength.  It 
was  always  my  last  reserve. 

Another  experience  in  Colorado  was  a  brief 
visit  made  to  me  in  my  mountain  home  by 
my  mother  and  father.  Short  on  the  part 
of  my  mother,  because  the  air  was  too  light, 
and  she  had  heart  trouble  all  that  one  night. 
She  went  back  the  next  morning  to  Denver, 
five  thousand  feet  below.  That  anxious  night, 
as  hour  by  hour  I  watched  her  fight  for  life, 
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is  anchored  in  my  memory  and  heart  for  all 
time. 

My  father  remained  in  camp  with  me  for  a 
few  days,  but  after  an  hour's  experience  he 
had  to  fall  into  the  universal  practice  of  re- 
fraining from  talking  while  walking.  The  air 
was  so  light  in  Caribou  that  you  could  not 
talk  and  walk  at  the  same  time.  Another 
curious  feature  of  our  life  was  that  in  winter 
I  was  obliged,  very  often,  to  use  snowshoes  in 
traveling  between  my  hotel  and  my  office, 
drifts  of  snow  filling  gulleys  some  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  deep.  This  really  became  a  sport 
afterward,  and  in  later  years  I  often  indulged 
in  snowshoeing  in  the  Northeast,  having  ac- 
quired the  art.  My  dear  old  father  soon  made 
friends  in  our  mining  camp.  He  looked  even 
older  than  he  was,  really  looked  a  man  of 
eighty  or  ninety.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
developers  of  the  Southwest,  had  known  fron- 
tier life,  and  received  a  wound  in  getting  the 
land  from  Mexico  which  formed  the  State  of 
Texas.  He  was  a  picture  never  to  be  for- 
gotten when  mounted  on  a  good  horse.     He 
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was  fearless  in  riding,  and  sometimes  a  group 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miners  would  watch  him 
take  his  horse,  the  one  he  had  given  me,  up 
a  narrow  trail,  turn  into  another  one  parallel 
with  the  main  street,  come  down  a  third 
trail,  sitting  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  almost 
looking  a  part  of  the  animal  he  rode.  I  think 
he  enjoyed  his  visit  with  me  in  the  mountains 
more  than  anything  that  had  come  to  him  in 
many  years.  It  brought  back  old  memories, 
and  it  added,  I  think,  to  his  physical  condi- 
tion. 

After  a  year's  residence  in  Caribou,  I  dis- 
covered, through  my  experts,  qualities  in  our 
silver  ore  which  made  us  lose  a  large  per- 
centage of  silver  in  the  process  of  reduction. 
At  that  date  there  were  no  methods  known 
to  correct  this  loss  in  the  furnace,  although 
since  then  they  have  been  met  and  conquered 
in  other  mines,  and  I  advised  our  people  in 
the  East  to  accept  consolidation  with  another 
company.  When  this  was  brought  about  I 
returned  to  the  East. 

Another  curious  and  influential  incident  of 
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my  life  grew  out  of  the  great  railroad  strikes 
of  the  year  1877.  On  my  return  journey 
from  Colorado  I  was  held  up  in  Pittsburgh 
for  a  number  of  days  by  these  strikes,  and 
was  an  eye  witness  to  the  most  remarkable 
outbreak  America  has  ever  seen  between  capi- 
tal and  labor.  Troops  had  to  be  sent  into  the 
vicinity ;  first,  among  these  troops  were  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard,  well  known  to 
me  at  home.  In  Pittsburgh  I  saw  four  miles 
of  burning  freight  cars;  saw  where  the  mob 
wrecked  some  freight  cars,  and  was  an  eye 
witness  of  an  attempt  made  to  destroy  a  small 
body  of  troops,  that  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
roundhouse,  from  a  mob  of  four  thousand. 
The  mob  was  loading  open  barrels  of  oil  on 
flat  cars,  setting  the  oil  on  fire,  pushing  the 
cars  against  the  roundhouse  in  an  effort  to 
roast  the  soldiers  out.  The  looting  of  freight 
cars  took  place  under  my  own  eyes,  for  I 
was  pushed  into  a  dangerous  position,  led  by 
my  curiosity. 

They  were  terrible  days,  the  most  violent 
outbreak    ever    experienced    in    any    city    in 
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America.  During  that  month  several  hun- 
dred were  killed  in  rioting  throughout  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  one  city  so 
much  property  was  destroyed  the  State  was 
forced  to  pay  five  million  dollars  for  dam- 
ages. I  was  glad  to  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes  this  outbreak,  because  in  the  years  that 
have  passed  several  outbreaks  have  occurred 
between  capital  and  labor,  but  they  all 
seemed  small  in  comparison  with  that  which 
occurred  in  1877.  And  the  quick  way  in 
which  the  country  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  disturbances  in  77  made  me  confident  that 
in  each  of  those  which  followed  recovery 
would  be  rapid  and  the  loss  in  life  and  prop- 
erty less. 

In  the  closing  year  of  the  seventies,  of  which 
I  have  been  writing,  memories  in  connection 
with  "money  values"  were  gathered,  the  chief 
being  the  effect  on  the  country  of  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment.  John  Sherman  had 
said  that  the  only  way  to  resume  was  to 
resume.  He  had  accumulated  in  the  treasury 
a  large  stock  of  gold,  and  had  the  courage  to 
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initiate  the  movement  to  return  to  a  specie 
basis.  This  official  act  meant  a  lot  to  me. 
Years  before  I  had  been  in  the  banking  house 
of  Drexel  &  Company,  then  on  South  Third 
Street,  when  my  father  disposed  of  some  un- 
current  paper  money  that  had  come  to  us 
in  settlement  of  some  claims  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Southwest.  I  saw  my  father  ac- 
cept gratefully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  face 
value  for  these  notes,  and  yet  the  money  he 
received  from  Drexel's  was  worth  only  fifty 
per  cent,  in  gold.  For  some  of  the  money 
was  "wild-cat  money,"  so  called  because  the 
bank  of  redemption  was  located  in  a  section 
of  the  wild  land  in  the  West  so  infested  with 
"wild  cats"  that  anyone  attempting  to  se- 
cure redemption  of  a  note  in  gold  would  only 
benefit  his  heirs. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  present  generation 
understand  the  condition  of  mind  of  our  peo- 
ple, due  to  handling  all  sorts  of  money.  We 
had  gone  from  one  kind  of  currency  to  an- 
other; we  had  experienced  so  many  shocks 
to   credit,   individual,   national   and   interna- 
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tional,  that  to  get  back  to  gold  money 
seemed  to  put  something  under  us  to  steady 
us,  give  us  a  new  courage  to  undertake,  to 
achieve. 


CHAPTER  III 

1880-1890 

In  1880  there  developed  in  America  a  fever 
for  roller  skating.  It  assumed  large  propor- 
tions in  Philadelphia.  One  roller  skating  rink 
occupied  a  whole  block  on  Chestnut  Street, 
between  Twenty-third  Street  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill River.  I  was  skating  in  this  rink  one 
evening  when  a  very  heavy  man  fell,  and  I 
received  the  full  weight  of  the  skater  on  my 
stomach.  I  thought  little  of  the  matter  at  the 
time,  but  as  I  was  carrying  a  watch  with  an 
angular  instead  of  a  curved  top,  the  fall  in- 
jured me  internally.  This  developed  into 
something  quite  serious.  I  failed  rapidly,  un- 
til at  last,  under  advice  of  my  physician,  Dr. 
Baxter,  then  surgeon  general  of  the  United 
States  Army,  I  decided  to  spend  the  winter 
on  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  there  follow  a 
certain  diet  which  alone,  my  doctor  said, 
could  pull  me  through.    His  orders  were  that 
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I  go  south  at  once,  and  that  I  must  have  abso- 
lute rest.  I  was  very  weak — had  wasted 
away  until  at  thirty  years  of  age  I  weighed 
only  sixty  pounds.  My  brother  and  his  wife 
accompanied  me  to  the  West  Indies  on  the 
Atlas  Line  steamer.  My  mind  was  clear,  but 
I  was  too  weak  to  stand  alone.  On  the 
steamer  we  met  a  company  of  actors  who  were 
starting  on  a  tour  of  the  West  Indies.  One 
of  the  ladies  of  the  party  took  a  great  fancy 
to  my  sister-in-law,  and  was  very,  very  kind 
to  me.  She  was  Annie  Russell,  then  a  young 
girl,  and  I  well  remember  her  grief  over  leav- 
ing her  little  brother,  Tommy  Russell,  back 
in  New  York  City,  in  care  of  some  friends. 

In  after  years,  when  Annie  Russell  had  be- 
come one  of  our  leading  actresses  in  America, 
I  often  thought  of  that  "little  boy,"  and  the 
concern  which  this  little  woman  showed  for 
the  still  smaller  specimen  of  humanity  she  had 
left  behind  her  in  New  York ;  the  little  brother 
who  afterward  became  a  successful  actor. 

When  we  reached  Kingston  I  had  already 
gained  strength  beyond  expectation.    One  of 
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our  fellow-passengers  on  the  voyage  from 
New  York,  who  had  an  estate  near  Mande- 
ville,  in  the  heart  of  the  coffee  district,  per- 
suaded my  brother  and  sister-in-law  to  take 
me  to  the  mountains.  She  told  us  of  a  small 
cottage  in  Mandeville  kept  by  a  Miss  Roy, 
who  had  a  reputation  for  kindness,  and  was 
also  a  good  nurse.  Her  cottage  was  located 
just  across  the  road  from  the  large  Govern- 
ment hospital,  at  that  time  supervised  by  a 
well-known  physician,  Dr.  Cook. 

Entrance  to  the  Kingston  Harbor  left  a 
memory  unforgettable.  Mountains  lifting  six 
thousand  feet  from  sea  level  were  covered 
with  trees  from  top  to  bottom,  and  where 
the  mango  trees  stood  a  pink  blush  showed 
plainly.  Half  way  up  the  mountain  side 
stood  New  Castle,  a  military  post,  with  its 
snow-white  buildings  half  buried  in  the  liv- 
ing green  of  the  forest — this  was  the  picture 
of  tropical  beauty  which  greeted  me  as  I  be- 
gan my  fight  for  life  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

My  new  mountain  home,  Mandeville,  was 
built  on  four  sides  of  a  public  square  and  mar- 
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ket  place,  the  Church  of  England  to  the  north, 
court  buildings  to  the  south,  the  business 
structures  in  between.  One  morning,  a  month 
after  my  arrival,  when  I  was  able  to  walk  a 
little  through  the  business  center,  I  was  scan- 
ning our  only  newspaper,  The  Bulletin,  posted 
in  front  of  the  post  office  building,  and  there 
read  of  the  assassination  of  Czar  Alexander 
the  First  of  Russia. 

Three  months  after  I  arrived  on  the  island 
I  was  strong  enough  to  walk  in  an  old  race 
track  near  the  hospital. 

Jamaica,  when  I  visited  it  in  '81,  had  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  negroes  and 
only  fifteen  thousand  whites.  Many  of  these 
negro  towns  were  so  imbedded  or  buried  in 
the  undergrowth  that  you  could  drive  through 
them  and  imagine  only  one  hundred  people 
dwelled  there.  One  place  near  where  I  lived 
called  Porus,  had  over  eight  thousand  in- 
habitants. My  estimate,  while  driving 
through  there,  was  two  hundred.  Right  across 
the  road  from  my  cottage  in  Mandeville  the 
Government  had  constructed  a  large  reservoir 
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for  gathering  the  rain  water  and  storing  it. 
The  soil  in  that  part  of  Jamaica  was  so  porous 
and  the  winter  season  so  long  and  dry  that 
this  was  necessary.  They  not  only  built  the 
reservoir,  but  cemented  a  hill  nearby  to  get 
extra  drainage  area.  One  of  my  daily  amuse- 
ments during  the  six  months  that  followed 
was  to  watch  the  long  line  of  natives,  chiefly 
women,  gathering  in  front  of  the  reservoir 
to  get  their  great  jars  filled  with  fresh  water. 
They  would  lift  the  full  jar  to  the  top  of 
their  head,  balancing  it  on  their  head,  and 
then  walk  down  the  long  road  and  disappear 
in  the  forest.  I  never  saw  a  drop  of  water 
spilled;  they  were  always  laughing  and  chat- 
ting; it  was  a  tonic  to  watch  this  busy  but 
happy  group. 

My  cottage  porch  was  covered  with  trel- 
lises, and  I  could  sit  in  the  half  light  and 
have  as  companions  some  charming  birds 
and  every  variety  of  lizards.  One  little  lizard 
had  a  perfect  eye  for  measuring  distance. 
My  breakfast  was  served  in  a  large  room. 
The  little  brown  lizard  had  so  well  figured  out 
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the  angles  that  he  could  creep  across  the  ceil- 
ing, let  himself  go  and  land  directly  in  my 
breakfast  cup  of  coffee.  The  first  morning 
his  visit  annoyed  me,  and  I  got  another  cup; 
after  that,  when  I  recognized  the  harmless 
nature  of  my  visitor,  I  would  simply  take 
him  by  the  tail,  throw  him  out  the  window 
and  then  return  to  my  coffee.  He  added  a 
flavor  I  have  never  been  able  to  duplicate 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Yes  I  was 
fortunate  in  finding  my  way  to  Mandeville — 
I  had  a  clean  home,  a  kindly  nurse  in  a  per- 
fect climate.  Before  we  left  New  York  we 
had  planned  to  stay  at  Kingston,  for  I  dis- 
covered that  the  Governor  General  of  the 
Island,  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  had  married 
the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  my  father's, 
David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York. 

Before  I  returned  to  Philadelphia,  David 
Dudley  Field  visited  his  daughter  at  Kings- 
ton, and  made  a  trip  to  Mandeville  to  pass 
a  few  hours  with  me.  His  visit  was  a  wonder- 
ful tonic. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  live  in  Mandeville  I 
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had  been  impressed  with  a  constant  murmur- 
ing sound,  the  buzzing  of  billions  of  insect 
life.  Little  by  little  I  grew  accustomed  to  it, 
and  by  and  by  ceased  to  hear  it.  This  led 
to  a  curious  experience  later  on.  One  night 
I  was  sleeping  poorly,  but  had  fallen  into  a 
light  doze.  About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  became  suddenly  wide  awake.  I  was  con- 
scious of  an  awful  "stillness."  I  missed  that 
unceasing  insect  song.  I  stepped  out  of  my 
bed,  and  the  moment  my  feet  touched  the 
floor  the  bowed  window  shutters  in  my  bed- 
room sprung  open,  an  ornament  fell  to  the 
floor  from  my  bureau.  I  was  startled,  for  I 
did  not  think  I  had  jumped  heavily  to  the 
floor.  While  I  was  wondering  what  it  all 
meant  my  door  opened  and  Miss  Roy  came 
hurrying  into  the  room,  saying,  "You  had 
better  come  with  me  out  into  the  yard.  We 
are  having  a  sharp  earthquake."  And  then 
I  discovered  that  it  had  not  been  the  weight 
of  my  little  body  striking  the  floor  which 
caused  the  shutters  to  fly  open,  and  the  orna- 
ment to  drop   off  the  bureau,   but  that   we 
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had  experienced  a  real  earthquake,  which,  at 
first,  I  thought  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes. 
It  had  not;  it  was  a  very  brief  period,  but 
it  was  the  most  severe  earthquake  they  had 
experienced  in  many  years. 

It  seems  curious  now,  looking  back  half 
a  century,  to  realize  how  these  few  seconds 
of  eccentric  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
dear  old  earth  affected  me.  It  made  such  a 
lasting  impression  I  felt  justified  in  losing 
confidence  in  everything  and  everybody,  be- 
cause the  dear  old  earth  had  gone  on  a  tan- 
trum, and  shown  it  had  a  temper.  It  was  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  seconds,  but  those  sec- 
onds cut  deep  into  my  memory.  The  next 
morning  everything  was  much  the  same  as  the 
night  before.  Two  homes  nearby  had  been 
leveled ;  one  of  our  walls  along  the  street  had 
been  torn  apart;  but  the  same  indescribable 
peace  in  air  and  sky  remained. 

As  my  old  strength  returned  I  began  to 
realize  how  deeply  I  was  indebted  to  this 
beautiful  island,  Jamaica,  for  returning 
health  and  a  new  lease  of  life.     I  was  still 
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too  weak  to  write  with  my  own  hand  for  any 
length  of  time,  so  I  paid  a  brother  of  Miss 
Roy,  who  had  retired  from  the  Civil  Service 
and  was  a  good  penman — there  were  no  type- 
writers in  that  day — to  take  down  in  long- 
hand an  article  about  Jamaica,  telling  of  its 
wonderful  gift  to  me  of  health;  telling  of  its 
beauty  and  how  I  had  come  to  love  it.  I 
wrote  from  my  heart;  I  had  to  go  slowly, 
because  it  was  taken  down  in  longhand.  As 
I  remember,  I  paid  my  native  scribe  five 
pounds  for  his  labor,  which  he  seemed 
delighted  to  receive.  I  forwarded  that  article 
to  my  father  in  the  United  States,  asking  him 
to  send  it  on  to  the  New  York  Herald,  with 
a  letter  saying  that  if  it  was  worth  publish- 
ing they  were  welcome  to  publish  it  in  their 
newspaper.  I  never  heard  from  my  father 
about  the  matter,  and  when  I  returned  to  the 
United  States,  fully  restored  to  health,  I  made 
a  hurried  trip  to  Canada  with  my  mother, 
who  was  not  in  good  health.  After  that,  a 
year  or  two  later,  I  went  West,  not  knowing 
whether  or  not  my  letter  to  the  Herald  was 
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published.  My  father  had  forgotten  to  ad- 
vise me.  Thirty  years  afterward,  walking 
on  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  I  met  two  old 
friends,  Dr.  Fenton  and  Dr.  Hunsicker, 
neither  of  whom  I  had  seen  for  thirty  years. 
Dr.  Fenton  greeted  me  writh  this  remark, 
"Old  man,  I  have  been  wanting  to  see  you 
for  years  to  thank  you  for  what  you  did  for 
me,  and  a  host  of  my  friends,  through  your 
letter  to  the  New  York  Herald,  and  your 
heart-warming  picture  of  Jamaica.  My 
friend  and  myself  visited  Mandeville  the  next 
year.  We  started  talking  about  Jamaica,  and 
our  friends,  who  followed  our  advice,  kept  on 
talking  until  you  really  deserve  to  be  called 
the  parent  of  a  stream  of  travel  that  has  gone 
to  the  Island  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years." 
I  mention  this  circumstance  here  to  empha- 
size what  I  have  been  preaching  all  my  life — 
that  we  never  know  how  far  a  little  effort 
made  by  us,  if  made  with  the  best  motives 
and  having  truth  as  its  basis,  may  carry,  and 
into  how  many  hearts  it  ultimately  finds  its 
way. 
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Jamaica  had  given  me  back  my  life;  I  loved 
it;  I  wanted  to  show  gratitude,  and  I  used 
the  only  avenue  open  to  me,  to  pay  a  part 
of  my  debt,  and  my  effort  did  its  work  with- 
out any  further  efforts  on  my  part.  This 
circumstance  proved  the  motif  born  in  me 
as  my  mother  phrased  it,  "The  Lord  will  do 
one-half  of  the  work,  but  it  is  the  last  half." 

My  visit  to  Canada,  after  my  return  from 
Jamaica,  added  to  my  galleries  of  memories 
and  friends,  although  I  was  really  there  to 
help  the  mother  who  was  so  much  to  me. 
We  were  at  St.  Catherines,  Canada,  where, 
at  that  time,  they  had  one  of  the  greatest 
doctors  in  America,  Dr.  Mack;  his  sanitarium 
was  built  on  the  most  advanced  lines.  Small 
in  a  way,  but  I  have  never  found  or  tested 
a  finer  Turkish  bath,  or  more  helpful  waters 
than  at  St.  Catherines.  The  water  was  so 
strong  that,  in  bathing,  you  had  to  have 
braces  put  across  you  to  keep  you  under 
water.  My  mother  derived  great  benefit  from 
the  treatment  there,  and  I  had  treatment 
from  Dr.  Mack  mvself.     Two  vears  later  I 
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was  there  again,  resting  from  another  little 
setback.  One  incident  of  this  second  visit 
has  always  stayed  with  me.  The  Marquis 
of  Lome  was  then  Governor  General  of 
Canada;  his  wife  was  Princess  Louise.  Dr. 
Mack's  sanitarium  offered  the  finest  accom- 
modations for  entertaining;  the  other  place, 
the  Stevens  House,  being  a  very  old  building. 
For  this  reason  the  luncheon  given  to  the 
Marquis,  or  Governor  General,  was  at  Dr. 
Mack's  place.  I  was  there  as  a  patient,  well 
enough  to  be  about  and  outside  in  the  front, 
waiting  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  new  Gov- 
ernor General.  He  alighted  from  the  carriage, 
accompanied  by  the  Mayor.  A  delegation  of 
citizens  stood  waiting  to  greet  him.  As  he 
stepped  to  the  ground  I  saw  an  old  Scot  step 
forward.  The  Marquis  stopped,  grabbed  him 
by  the  hand,  put  another  hand  on  the  man's 
shoulder.  I  learned  later  that  the  Scot  had 
once  been  a  servant  in  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
household  in  Scotland.  He  was  ninety  years 
old.  He  had  left  his  little  home  in  St.  Cath- 
erines for  this  chance  to  see  the  Marquis, 
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whom  he'd  known  as  a  little  child.  I  never 
saw  a  more  cordial  greeting  than  the  Marquis 
gave  that  old  family  servant,  and  he  kept 
the  delegation  waiting  for  quite  a  little  while 
as  he  talked  with  him.  It  was  a  pleasant 
view  of  one  side  of  official  life  in  another 
country,  which  is  not  often  mentioned. 

In  the  early  eighties,  after  my  Canadian 
visit,  it  was  decided  by  my  doctor  that  I 
should  have  a  different  climate  and  more  out- 
door work.  Acting  on  his  advice,  I  left  the 
East  and  returned  to  the  West,  a  country  I 
had  learned  to  love  during  my  residence  in 
Colorado.  Only  this  time  I  visited  the  North- 
west, because  that  territory  was  familiar  to 
me  through  my  former  handling  of  Northern 
Pacific  securities  when  the  road  was  being 
built.  I  had  several  years  of  delightful  life 
in  the  Northwest,  where  everybody  was  do- 
ing something  constructive,  and  where  the 
same  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  which  I 
had  witnessed  in  Colorado  was  present  and 
a  dominating  force.  But  it  was  a  different 
type  of  country,  for  it  not  only  comprehended 
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Duluth  and  that  section  at  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  out  through  the  bad  lands 
of  Dakota;  along  that  wonderful  river,  the 
Yellowstone,  which  somehow  or  other  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  family  relation  of  the 
Nile. 

During  the  years  I  was  in  this  section  some 
remarkable  men  were  associated  with  its  de- 
velopment— men  who  afterward  obtained  na- 
tional and  international  recognition. 

One  of  these  men  was  the  Marquis  de 
Mories,  who  had  become  interested  in  that 
section  of  America  through  his  marriage  to 
the  daughter  of  Baron  von  Hoffman  of  New 
York.  He  had  entered  into  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. He  had  a  home  at  Little  Missouri, 
the  town  which  was  called  "Medora,"  after 
his  wife,  and  I  can  still  see  plainly,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  their  little  frame  cabin,  painted 
a  lead  color,  which  nestled  in  one  of  the  hol- 
lows near  Little  Missouri.  Marquis  de 
Mories,  so  the  story  ran  in  the  old  days,  had 
been  nettled  or  stirred  by  a  remark  made  in 
one  of  the  outdoor  cafes  in  Paris,  that  no 
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nobleman's  son  of  France  had  ever  done  any- 
thing. This  spurred  him  to  begin  his  Amer- 
ican adventures.  He  had  a  remarkable  ca- 
reer. He  traveled  for  a  time  in  his  own  spe- 
cial car,  the  Medora.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  striking  in  appearance,  full 
of  energy,  spoke  good  English,  and  for  a  time 
got  along  very  well  with  the  herders  and 
packers  out  in  the  West.  But  when  he  started 
to  fence  in  a  lot  of  prairie  land  he  had  bought 
in  certain  sections,  they  threatened  to  kill 
him  on  sight.  The  Marquis  heard  of  this 
threat,  and  one  morning,  seeing  the  man  who 
had  said  he  would  kill  him  on  sight  approach- 
ing, he  killed  the  man  before  he  had  time 
to  kill  him.  Brought  up  for  trial  he  was 
acquitted,  as  his  act  was  in  self-defense. 

One  of  the  Marquis'  plans  was  to  open  a 
new  stage  route  from  Little  Missouri  down 
through  the  "Bad  Lands"  to  Knife  River 
Valley  and  on  to  Deadwood,  where  the  Home- 
stake  Mines,  to  this  day  a  money-maker,  are 
located. 

The  Miles  City  Stage  Line,  previously  used 
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by  everybody,  was  from  Miles  City,  in  Mon- 
tana, down  to  Deadwood.  I  was  invited  on 
the  party  when  the  stage  line  opened  and  we 
went  over  this  new  line  with  the  first  stage 
load.  It  was  a  remarkable  experience  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  Marquis  failed  to 
show  up.  I  went  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
party.  Our  driver  lost  his  way,  which  was 
not  surprising,  because  a  great  part  of  the 
trail  was  only  marked  by  cairns,  small  piles 
of  stone.  Our  journey,  therefore,  was  nearly 
twice  as  long  in  hours  as  we  contemplated, 
but  it  had  some  unforgettable  features. 

The  first  short  stage  was  through  the  heart 
of  the  "Bad  Lands,"  where  you  could  see  on 
the  side  of  the  canyon  burning  seams  of  soft 
coal.  Climbing  sharply,  you  reached  the  roll- 
ing plains.  Out  a  few  miles  into  the  upper 
plains,  I  noticed  one  of  the  "tragedies"  of 
the  settlement  of  the  West — an  abandoned 
"farm."  This  one  had  a  big  signboard  on 
the  front  door  of  the  small  cabin  I  took  five 
minutes  to  explore.  When  I  got  close  enough 
to  the  cabin  door  I  found  a  few  words  written 
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in  chalk  on  a  board.  It  is  so  typical  of  the 
splendid  courage  of  Americans  who  fought, 
failed,  fought  again  and  won  that  I  think  it 
worth  recording  here: 

"Eight  miles   from  water, 
Seven  miles  from  wood, 
Half  a  mile  from  hell. 
God  bless  our  home!" 

Ruined,  defeated,  they  had  started  out  to 
fight  for  a  new  chance  in  life,  and  they  left 
behind  them  a  smile  for  somebody  who  might 
be  passing  the  scene  of  their  failure. 

Another  memory  is.  that  of  the  broad  plain 
of  Knife  River,  with  thousands  of  grazing 
cattle,  and  then  the  bustle  of  Deadwood,  with 
its  wonderful  gold  mine,  the  "Homestake," 
and  the  strange  sight  of  men  digging  out  of 
a  mountain  side  the  ore  that  had  made  mil- 
lions for  the  Homestake  Mining  Company. 
This  low  grade  ore,  so  easily  mined  and 
milled,  won  great  dividends  for  the  stock- 
holders. My  own  mining  experience  in  Colo- 
rado had  been  with  ore  that  cost  us  fifteen 
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dollars  a  foot  to  cut;  it  was  refractory,  hard 
to  find  and  hard  to  handle.  Here  in  Dead- 
wood  were  men  by  the  hundreds  working  the 
side  of  a  hill,  as  if  making  ready  for  a  deep 
railway  cut,  and  there  was  thrown  from  their 
shovels  that  which  produced  the  gold  that 
has  made  the  Homestake  famous  the  world 
over.  Bustling  excitement  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  this  little  town  following  the  stream 
and  then  the  peace  that  nature  so  wonderfully 
embodied  in  the  open  spaces,  a  few  miles 
west  and  east  of  the  busy  city,  with  its  great 
Bear  Butte  in  sight,  towering  skyward  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  to  the  north. 

Nearby  at  Fort  Meade,  I  found  stirring 
music  of  the  band  and  the  drilling  of  the 
soldiers  in  air  so  clear  and  tonic,  that  it  made 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  taking  an  aerial  cock- 
tail. Later  on  in  my  visit  to  the  Northwest, 
I  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Capitol  of  Dakota,  at  Bismarck. 
Dakota  had  not  been  divided  then,  into  North 
and  South  Dakota.  Sitting  Bull,  the  greatest 
of  the  Indian  Chiefs,  was  present,  and  one  of 
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the  leading  stock  exchange  firms  was  honored 
by  having  its  chief  partner  as  the  dedication 
speaker. 

Looking  westward  at  that  cornerstone  lay- 
ing at  Bismarck,  I  could  see  the  great  bridge 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  crossing  the 
Missouri  River.  While  I  was  in  Mandan,  a 
tragedy,  unforgettable,  happened.  Two  men 
were  in  a  gang  constructing  a  long  trestle  that 
led  from  the  bridge  proper,  slowly  dropping  to 
the  lower  land  at  Mandan.  These  two  men 
of  the  gang  started  to  fight  at  the  top  of  this 
high  trestle,  fighting  over  some  trivial  matter, 
both  falling  to  their  death. 

I  have  already  written  of  my  journey  across 
the  continent  on  one  of  the  first  trains  in 
1869,  the  first  year  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  linked  the  two  oceans.  Here  is  a  com- 
panion picture.  Fifteen  years  after  my  first 
transcontinental  trip,  I  made  the  journey 
west  on  the  second  transcontinental  line 
opened.  That  was  in  the  year  1884,  and  on 
the  Northern  Pacific. 

And  yet,  in   1871,   at  Washington,  I   had 
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listened  to  a  wonderful  speech  by  Proctor 
Knox,  of  Kentucky,  who  said  that  transcon- 
tinental railway  building  would  be  useless  to 
mankind,  and  unprofitable  to  the  investor, 
and  never  could  become  a  factor  in  our 
history.  These  miracles  had  happened  in  a 
very  short  period. 

My  second  transcontinental  journey  was 
doubly  enjoyed,  because  of  this  retrospect.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  wonderful  flowers, 
the  beautiful  roses,  especially  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  the  view  of  Mount  Hood,  lifting 
its  pyramid  of  snow  and  ice-covered  rock 
into  the  eternal  blue  and,  at  sunset,  catching 
the  afterglow,  the  good-bye  from  the  sun,  as 
it  sank  below  the  horizon.  One  day  I  was 
in  an  older  part  of  America,  on  the  Columbia 
River,  where  one  of  the  great  fortunes  of  the 
day  was  founded,  and  the  history  of  the  Astor 
family  came  into  my  mind  when  I  sailed  down 
the  Columbia  to  Astoria,  and  then  had  a 
most  exhilarating  sail  along  the  coast  to  San 
Francisco.  No  railway  lines  then  connected 
Portland  at  the  north,  with  San  Francisco  to 
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the  south,  and  my  choice  of  travel  between 
Portland  and  San  Francisco  was  either  over 
a  hard  stage  ride  or  by  steamer.  As  some- 
body said,  "Whichever  way  you  take,  you 
will  wish  you  had  taken  the  other."  This 
was  a  good  definition  of  the  choice. 

San  Francisco  had  grown  remarkably  be- 
tween my  visit  in  '69  and  this  visit  in  '84. 
On  my  return  journey  back  to  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  Middle  States,  I  met 
a  remarkable  group  of  railway  men,  and  men 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean — 
men  who  had  become  interested  in  American 
enterprises.  Henry  Villard,  leader  of  the 
party,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  He  was  a  giant  in  stature,  simple  as 
a  child  in  manner,  kindly,  with  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  affairs.  I  watched  closely 
the  tragedy  that  came  into  his  life  when  he 
took  six  wonderful  trains  across  the  con- 
tinent, with  many  European  investors  aboard. 
The  European  visitors  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  railroads  that  appeared  to  run  from 
nowhere  to  nowhere,  and  instead  of  buying 
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securities  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Company, 
they  kept  telegraphing  back  orders  to  sell 
what  they  had  already  purchased.  This  mis- 
carriage of  plans  caused  Mr.  Villard  tem- 
porary trouble  financially,  but  he  emerged  a 
victor,  just  like  my  old  friend  Jay  Cooke 
emerged — stronger,  bigger,  and  left  a  fortune 
to  his  son. 

On  one  occasion  I  happened  to  hear  him 
talking  with  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  ac- 
counting department  of  a  railroad,  inspecting 
certain  expenses  for  supervisory  work  of  local 
agents,  and  he  said,  "How  much  have  you 
found  these  agents  short?"  The  accountant 
said,  "Seven  hundred  dollars."  "How  much 
did  it  cost  to  find  that  out?"  "Forty  thou- 
sand." His  answer  was,  "Let's  take  a  chance 
on  another  seven  hundred  next  year." 

Two  Englishmen,  whom  I  met  and  grew  to 
respect  greatly,  were  owners  of  large  farms 
in  North  Dakota. 

Major  Ramsey,  brother  of  the  then  Earl 
Delhusey,  was  owner  of  large  sections  of  land 
in  Dakota,  now  North  Dakota.    His  brother, 
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the  Earl,  heavily  interested  in  his  ranching 
adventures,  visited  him  while  I  was  on  rather 
intimate  terms  with  the  Major.  Later,  I  was 
with  Major  Ramsey  when  he  received  word 
that  the  Earl's  wife,  the  Countess  Delhusey, 
had  died  suddenly  on  her  way  to  France. 
With  him,  also,  twenty-four  hours  later,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  Earl,  who  really  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Major  Ramsey,  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
was  appointed  guardian  of  the  young  Earl, 
and  fifteen  years  later  I  met  him  while  cross- 
ing a  bridge  at  the  entrance  to  Richmond,  on 
the  Thames.  He  was  driving  home  from  golf- 
ing with  three  friends.  I  was  walking  from 
my  then  home  in  Kew,  England,  down  to  the 
Richmond  Library.  Somebody  called  my 
name.  He  got  out  of  the  carriage — and  each 
put  into  a  handclasp  the  happiness  this 
chance  meeting  gave — a  meeting  ten  years 
after  the  day  when  we  wished  each  other 
good-bye  on  the  open  prairie  of  Dakota,  five 
thousand  miles  to  the  west.    The  next  morn- 
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ing  I  had  breakfast  with  Major  Ramsey,  in 
the  London  House  of  the  Earl,  near  Hyde 
Park,  when  we  lived  over  again,  in  talk,  some 
of  the  happy  days  we  had  passed  together  in 
the  Far  West  of  America. 

Another  Englishman  whom  I  met  while  in 
the  Northwest  was  the  then  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  was  traveling  with  Creighton 
Webb,  of  New  York  City,  investigating  cer- 
tain enterprises  in  the  West.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  a  strange-looking  man,  tall, 
dark,  seldom  smiled,  quick  of  speech,  keen 
of  eye,  asking  questions  that  went  to  the  root 
of  things.  One  incident  of  his  visit  proved 
that  he  sometimes  asked  too  many  questions. 
He  was  riding  on  the  front  platform  of  a 
trolley  car,  skirting  lowlands  outside  of 
Chicago.  The  central  track  embankment  had, 
on  either  side,  a  broad  cut  to  carry  off 
surplus  water,  some  four  or  five  feet  below 
the  embankment  on  which  the  trolley  line  was 
built.  The  motorman  was  a  tall  Swede.  The 
Duke,  as  was  his  habit,  kept  asking  ques- 
tions, often  doubting  the  answers  he  received. 
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At  last  he  said,  "How  soon  can  you  stop  this 
car  with  your  brakes?"  The  big  Swede  hesi- 
tated a  moment  and  said,  "We  stop  it  in  its 
own  length."  "Impossible!"  exclaimed  the 
Duke.  The  next  moment  the  brakes  were 
on;  the  Duke  was  traveling  through  the  air, 
and  he  landed,  fortunately,  in  some  soft  dirt 
with  a  scum  of  muddy  water,  ten  feet  below. 
He  pulled  himself  out,  wasn't  hurt,  resumed 
his  place  on  the  platform,  and  when  he  caught 
his  breath,  said,  nodding  to  the  motorman, 
"I  was  wrong;  your  brakes  can  do  it." 

Fargo,  Dakota,  in  those  early  days  of  the 
1880's,  was  the  one  considerable  city  in 
Dakota;  it  had  a  loyal  population  who  con- 
scientiously exaggerated  the  wonders  of  their 
adopted  city.  You  could  not  help  loving  them 
for  their  splendid  loyalty. 

It  enjoyed  a  wonderful  range  of  climate. 
I  have  seen  it  forty  degrees  below  zero  in 
winter,  and  one  hundred  above  zero  in  the 
summertime.  In  between  you  got  wind  and 
climate  of  every  variety  known  on  every  part 
of  the  earth.     The  streets  in  the  early  days 
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had  not  been  paved,  and  the  story  ran  that 
a  visitor  one  morning,  walking  down  to  the 
railroad  station,  saw  a  hat  in  the  street  and 
gave  it  a  kick.  Somebody  called  out,  "Who 
are  ya'  kicking?''  The  kicker  asked,  "Where 
are  you?"  "I'm  standing  on  top  of  an  omni- 
bus." His  hat  was  the  only  thing  visible  on 
the  surface  of  the  street.  This  was  exag- 
gerated, but  there  were  times  when  I  almost 
believed  it  in  those  early  days.  And  now 
Fargo  is  a  thriving  city,  distributing  through 
a  large  section  of  country  right  on  the  divid- 
ing line  between  Minnesota  and  Dakota; 
Fargo  being  the  city  opposite  the  old  City  of 
Moorhead.  I  had  great  pleasure  in  revisiting 
the  other  large  city  recently  when  Grand 
Forks,  Dakota,  was  host  to  a  Rotary  Con- 
vention, with  delegates  from  seven  different 
States,  and  everything  was  offered  to  the 
visitors  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  hospitality 
any  reasonable  person  could  desire. 

For  some  months  during  the  period  I  write 
of  now,  I  lived  in  Livingston,  Montana,  and 
this  visit  added  to  my  strength,  while  some 
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friends  I  made  were  helpful  to  me  in  later 
life.  It  was  a  new  town  at  the  end  of  our 
Northern  Pacific  construction  on  this  side  of 
the  mountains,  and  a  branch  line  was  being 
built  from  Livingston  to  Gardner,  to  open  up 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Our  road- 
way followed  the  western  banks  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  our 
great  landmark  was  Emigrant  Peak,  one  of 
the  show  mountains  of  America.  The  con- 
struction camp  where  we  took  our  noonday 
meal  was  only  a  few  miles  from  Gardner, 
the  present  entrance  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park  from  the  north.  Nearby,  was  a  toll- 
gate,  kept  by  "Yankee  Jim."  I  never  shall 
forget  our  first  meeting.  He  was  a  man  six 
feet  tall,  and  weighing  some  two  hundred 
pounds,  with  a  pointed  chin  whisker.  He  eyed 
me,  shook  my  hand  cordially,  and  then  said, 
"You  damn  Eastern  chap,  what  d'ya  mean, 
bringing  your  dirty  smoking  locomotives  up 
here  to  spoil  God's  clean  air  and  muss  up 
God's  clean  country?"  He  became  friendly 
after  a  while,  and  frequently  took  dinner  at 
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our  construction  camp  near  Castle  Rock, 
where  you  could  get  trout,  but  it  seemed  more 
like  murdering  trout.  They  were  the 
hungriest  creatures  and  they  almost  justified 
the  story  of  a  certain  fishing  hole,  where  you 
had  to  stand  behind  a  tree  to  bait  your  hook, 
or  put  on  your  fly,  or  the  hungry  fish  would 
get  it  away  from  you  before  you  whipped 
the  stream.  But  they  were  splendid  trout, 
and  our  camp  cook  was  an  artist;  when  you 
get  trout  out  of  a  mountain  stream,  and  have 
it  freshly  cooked,  with  the  tonic  of  mountain 
air  to  back  up  your  natural  appetite,  well, 
almost  anything  would  taste  good.  We  only 
made  one  round  trip  a  day,  finishing  our  work 
and  then  riding  back  to  Livingston.  Fre- 
quently I  would  join  the  superintendent  on 
what  was  locally  called  the  "cow-catcher," 
or  pilot,  of  the  engine.  Here  you  had  a  fine 
view  as  you  swung  around  curves  or  raced 
along  the  river  bank,  each  curve  bringing  a 
new  vista.  One  time  my  pleasure  was  dimmed 
by  a  sudden  order  from  the  superintendent 
"Get   on   that  running  board,   quick!"    We 
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were  troubled,  in  those  days,  with  disintegrat- 
ing rock.  These  rocks  would  roll  onto  the 
tracks.  The  quick  eye  of  our  superintendent 
had  seen  the  rock,  about  three  feet  in  height, 
that  had  rolled  down  during  the  day.  For- 
tunately, we  got  up  to  the  middle  plane  that 
runs  along  the  boiler,  back  to  the  cabin. 
But  how  I  ever  made  that  climb  in  the  time 
I  did,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
from  that  day  to  this.  I  never  rode  again  in 
that  charming  position,  because  I  didn't  want 
to  test  myself  again  by  the  standard  that  was 
easy  for  my  six-foot  companion  to  master. 

Livingston  was,  when  I  lived  there,  a  typi- 
cal frontier  town.  We  had  a  murder  every 
day;  it  swarmed  with  people;  every  bed  in 
every  house  filled  every  night.  I  had  to  sleep 
in  a  little  curtained-orT  angle  of  the  railroad 
station,  on  blankets  spread  on  the  floor,  and 
to  take  my  meals  in  a  sort  of  "catch-as-catch- 
can"  fashion.  I  couldn't  go  out  at  night,  be- 
cause there  was  a  chance  that  I  wouldn't  re- 
turn, and  I  had  something  to  do  the  next  day. 
But  it  was  pleasant,  and  as  the  time  passed, 
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our  road  got  in  shape  too  soon  for  me.  I  was 
every  new  day  meeting  some  old  friend  from 
the  East,  who  had  heard  of  the  Yellowstone, 
and  was  willing  to  stand  some  discomfort  in 
finding  entrance  through  its  portal.  I  had 
one  delightful  ride  up  the  valley  with  Senator 
Beck,  of  Kentucky,  and  his  son-in-law,  Major 
Goodloe. 

Senator  Beck,  who  was  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  developed  great  ability  as  a  debater, 
and  was  a  power  in  Kentucky.  His  son-in- 
law,  Major  Goodloe,  was  popular  all  over  the 
State.  Many  years  later,  asking  some  friends 
about  these  Kentuckians,  I  learned  that 
Major  Goodloe  had  a  tragic  end.  He  was 
running  for  Congress,  and  there  was  a 
desperate  fight.  His  rival  candidate  met  him 
one  morning  in  the  post  office;  two  guns  went 
off,  and  two  men  sacrificed  their  lives  in  a 
political  feud,  Major  Goodloe  being  one  of 
them. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  Livingston  and  its 
frontier  type  of  civilization,  was  that  it  was 
next  door  to  Bozeman,  just  over  the  range, 
settled  back  in  the  year  1860. 
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Livingston  was  a  new  town  populated  by 
a  wave  of  people  from  the  East,  but  you  only 
had  to  travel  a  few  hours  and  pass  through 
a  tunnel  near  the  top  of  the  range,  and  you 
entered  the  Gallatin  Valley  and  the  old  town 
of  Bozeman.  This  town  was  populated  by 
people  whose  ancestors  had  worked  eastward 
and  northward,  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  during  the  great 
gold  excitement  of  1849.  They  had  developed 
Helena,  Montana,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Gal- 
latin Valley,  and  then  worked  east  up  that 
valley,  which  contained  fine  farming  land,  and 
their  forbears  gave  up  the  search  for  gold 
and  took  up  farming  and  later  built  the  city 
of  Bozeman.  At  Helena,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  valley,  in  the  year  1884,  there  was  little 
of  beauty  to  mention.  Extensive  placer  dig- 
ging between  the  railway  stations  and  the 
city  of  Helena,  made  the  face  of  Nature  look 
as  if  pitted  by  some  giant  in  a  spirit  of 
revenge.  The  city,  however,  if  it  lacked 
beauty,  was  the  center  of  the  virile  life  in  the 
State  of  Montana. 
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To  go  from  Helena  to  Butte,  over  the  range, 
in  those  days  we  had  to  change  cars  at  Gar- 
rison and  leave  the  main  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  to  reach  the  greatest  copper  center  of 
the  world.  Butte  was  then  very  prosperous; 
it  had  a  fine  club  called  the  "Silver  Bow," 
where  the  businessmen  sometimes  indulged 
in  the  national  game  of  poker.  I  had  a  lesson 
in  life  taught  me  one  evening  in  that  club. 
I  was  not  playing,  but,  by  permission,  was 
watching  a  friend  play  who  had  one  of  the 
largest  general  stores  in  town.  His  reputa- 
tion was  of  very  high  order,  only  criticized 
sometimes  for  giving  too  much  weight  to  de- 
tails. During  the  poker  game  in  question,  he 
had  ordered  a  glass  of  lemonade.  The  waiter 
placed  it  on  the  table  at  his  side  while  they 
were  drawing  cards.  When  my  friend  looked 
at  the  check  he  saw  they  had  charged  him 
ten  cents  too  much.  The  waiter  argued  a 
little,  but  reduced  the  price  to  the  proper 
figure.  My  friend  saved  his  ten  cents.  But 
he  had  not  watched  the  draw  made  by  players 
in  the  game — he  overplayed  his  own  hand  and 
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lost  two  hundred  dollars — a  pretty  stiff  price 
to  pay  for  his  ten-cent  deduction  on  his 
lemonade. 

Sorrow  came  into  my  happy  days  in  the 
Northwest  with  the  assassination  of  President 
Garfield,  a  man  I  had  known  in  Congress. 
Garfield  was  a  lovable  man,  kind  to  me  in  my 
days  of  poor  health.  Consequently,  the 
picture  of  his  falling  with  his  death  wound, 
as  he  walked  the  platform  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Station  in  Washington  to  start  his 
first  holiday  with  his  Alma  Mater,  went  to 
my  heart.  Then  followed  the  fight  in  the 
White  House  to  save  his  life.  Early  in  that 
fight  Garfield  realized  he  was  losing  ground, 
and  expressed  desire  to  see  once  more  the 
ocean.  To  gratify  this  longing  for  sight  and 
sound  of  the  sea,  they  took  him  by  special 
car  to  a  cottage  I  had  known  well  years  before 
— the  Franklin  Cottage  in  Elberon,  at  the 
south  end  of  Long  Branch,  only  a  few  miles 
south  of  our  own  cottage. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  writing  my  second 
novel,  I  took  the  title  from  a  phrase  in  James 
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G.  Blaine's  Garfield  Memorial  Speech,  "They 
carried  him  to  what  they  hoped  would  be  the 
healing  of  the  sea."  My  little  book  carried 
the  title  "The  Healing  of  the  Sea."  That 
novel  was  dedicated  to  a  friend,  prominent  in 
commercial  life,  Clement  A.  Griscom,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Navigation  Com- 
pany, from  whom  I  had  received  much  kind- 
ness. I  mention  this  incident  to  show  how 
little  things  link  themselves  together.  I  often 
think  of  Kipling's  remark,  "Judy  O'Grady 
and  the  Colonel's  lady  are  sisters  under  the 
skin." 

There  was  a  distinct  current  of  nervousness 
in  the  Northwest  after  Garfield's  assassination 
and  Vice-President  Arthur  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency.  But  President  Arthur  surrounded 
himself  with  a  strong  cabinet  and  quickly  won 
the  confidence  of  all. 

I  want  to  introduce  from  my  memory  store- 
house a  group  of  big  men,  measured  by  inter- 
national as  well  as  national  standards — men 
who  were  history-makers,  associated  with  my 
Northwestern  life.    An  old  friend  and  myself 
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arrived  in  Chicago  on  an  early  morning  train. 
Feeling  the  need  of  a  little  exercise,  we  started 
to  walk  to  our  hotel.  Suddenly,  my  com- 
panion looked  up  at  a  broad  window  about 
ten  feet  above  the  street  and  said,  "Hold  on 
a  moment,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  my  old 
friend,  Phil.  Armour.  I  thought  he  would  be 
down  at  this  hour;  he  always  comes  down 
early  in  the  morning  to  have  a  look  over  the 
books  before  the  office  force  arrives."  Natu- 
rally, I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  Chicago  packing  house  head  of  that  day, 
and  joined  my  friend  in  climbing  a  half 
dozen  steps  to  the  level  of  his  office,  thence 
into  a  big  room  where  we  were  greeted  by 
the  head  of  the  company,  Phillip  D.  Armour. 
He  was  standing  at  a  high  desk,  looking  over 
reports  from  various  agencies,  entered  in  a 
large  book  just  before  the  clerk  left  work  the 
night  before.  It  was  a  book  ten  feet  long 
when  open.  After  some  talk  on  personal 
matters,  I  was  standing  a  little  distance  away, 
I  heard  Armour  say  to  my  companion,  "What 
are  you  going  to   do  tonight?"     My   friend 
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answered,  "We  are  going  to  the  theatre." 
Phil.  Armour  said,  "No,  you're  not.  The 
Poker  Club  meets  tonight  at  the  home  of 
Norman  B.  Ream.  Bring  your  friend  with 
you.  He  will  be  very  welcome.  You  know 
them  all,  and  any  friend  of  yours  will  be  a 
friend  of  theirs."  I  heard  my  companion 
say,  "All  right,  where  is  this  game  played?" 
Armour  said,  "At  Norman  B.  Ream's  house." 
Ream  was  then  the  largest  operator  in  the 
grain  markets  of  the  United  States ;  afterward 
he  became  President  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany. As  we  left  the  Armour  office,  I  re- 
marked to  my  companion,  "Man  alive,  I  heard 
you  accept  that  invitation  to  join  a  poker 
game  at  Norman  Ream's  house.  Who  is  going 
to  be  there?"  He  answered,  "The  usual 
crowd — Marshall  Field,  Judge  Walter  C. 
Gresham,  Phil.  Armour,  Ream,  you  and  my- 
self. It  will  be  a  good  game."  "Well,"  I 
cut  in,  "I'm  out  of  my  class  in  a  game  with 
those  millionaires."  "Why,"  he  answered, 
"it's  only  a  five-dollar  limit.  I'll  bank  you 
if  you  lose  anything,  and  I've  played  enough 
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poker  with  you  to  know  that  you  needn't 
be  afraid  of  them."  I  was  willing  to  take 
the  chance  of  losing  a  little  money  just  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  men  I  had 
often  heard  about.  The  evening  was  cer- 
tainly all  I  hoped  for. 

Fortunately,  my  seat  at  the  card  table  was 
next  to  Judge  Gresham,  one  of  the  ablest, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  lovable  men  in 
American  public  life.  In  Chicago  he  was 
idolized.  Before  he  retired  from  public  life 
he  had  served  with  credit  in  the  Cabinets  of 
two  Presidents. 

When  we  sat  down  at  the  card  table,  I  said 
to  my  neighbor,  "Judge  Gresham,  I'm  over 
my  head  in  this  party  of  millionaires — I'm  a 
little  nervous."  He  answered  quickly,  "Cattell, 
don't  worry — after  you  have  watched  them 
play  for  ten  minutes,  you  won't  be  afraid  of 
them,  they've  got  millions,  but  they  don't 
waste  any."  After  the  game  had  proceeded 
about  an  hour,  I  fully  appreciated  what  Judge 
Gresham  had  said.  One  of  the  players 
dropped  a  white  chip  which  had  a  value  of 
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twelve  and  one-half  cents.  A  moment  later, 
Marshall  Field  and  Phil.  Armour  were  on 
their  knees,  quarreling  as  to  who  was  the  real 
owner  of  that  twelve-and-one-half-cent  chip. 
There  were  probably  four  hundred  million 
dollars  in  wealth  divided  between  these  two 
men  arguing  excitedly  about  the  title  to  twelve 
and  one-half  cents  in  a  game  of  poker.  After 
that  incident  I  lost  my  fear,  but  I  knew  I 
was  over  my  head,  and  made  up  my  mind  to 
make  one  effort  to  get  enough  capital  to  last 
me  through  the  rest  of  the  game.  I  was  tak- 
ing, at  their  full  value,  Judge  Gresham's  words 
that  they  played  "close."  When  the  next 
hand  came  around  I  stood  pat  and  raised  the 
limit  before  the  draw,  then  raised  again 
after  a  man  had  raised  me.  I  drew  no  cards 
— two  players  dropped  out — Marshall  Field 
and  one  other  man  remained.  The  first  bet 
was  the  limit  and  I  raised  it  the  limit. 
Marshall  Field  hesitated  a  moment,  reached 
for  his  chips  and  then  put  the  chips  back  and 
dropped  his  hand  on  the  table.  The  other 
man  followed  his  example  and  I  took  in  the 
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pot.  Then  a  curious  thing  happened — Mr. 
Field  said  in  a  thin  voice,  "Would  you  mind 
telling  me  what  you  had?  The  hand  is  all 
over  now."  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  should 
have  asked  this  question,  not  having  called, 
but  it  was  just  the  question  I  had  hoped  he 
would  ask,  so  I  turned  the  hand  over.  He 
looked  at  it  a  moment.  "Why,"  he  said,  "you 
haven't  a  pair!"  I  said  that  was  the  truth, 
and  then  after  a  moment  he  continued,  "Why, 
I  put  down  three  fives  to  you.  I  was  very 
foolish,  was  I  not?"  Phil.  Armour  cut  into 
the  talk  with,  "You  saved  a  little,  but  you  lost 
a  lot — serves  you  right."  I  record  this  little 
incident,  because  it  proves  the  truth  of  what 
Judge  Gresham  said,  "Cattell,  we  are  the  only 
poor  men  in  the  game,  but  don't  be  afraid. 
They  play  as  carefully  as  they  would  play  a 
business  deal,  except  with  occasional  outbursts 
of  frivolity,  when  some  old  friend  had  ban- 
tered them  or  chafed  them  with  watching  their 
pennies  too  closely." 

Judge  Gresham,  as  I  said  before,  was  a  de- 
lightful   companion,    and    his    ability    gave 
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him  the  record  of  having  held  a  Cabinet 
position  during  both  a  Republican  admin- 
istration and  a  Democratic  administration. 
He  was  credited  with  filling  each  position 
well,  although  each  called  for  a  different 
type  of  administrative  ability;  an  all-around 
man,  and  his  popularity  continued  to  the  end. 
I  have  delightful  memories  of  frequent  meet- 
ings with  him,  contacts  which  always  left  me 
more  in  love  with  life,  and  with  a  greater 
confidence  in  the  men  who  were  conducting 
the  affairs  of  our  Republic. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  the 
past,  and  is  being  written  today,  about  trans- 
portation problems  and  railway  management, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  record  here  a  remark- 
able statement  made  to  me  one  day  by  Allan 
Manvil,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  afterward  President 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  He  was 
an  indefatigable  worker.  Sundays  and  holi- 
days he  would  take  work  home  to  his  hotel, 
where  I  met  him,  and  be  busy  nearly  the 
whole  day.     A  man  of  tall  stature;  always 
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reminded  me  very  much  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
had  many  of  his  ways.  One  day  he  said  he 
had  been  looking  over  some  records  of  the 
new  sleeping  cars  they  were  building.  The 
Great  Northern  was  then  building  its  own 
cars  and  running  its  own  sleeping  car  service. 
By  omitting  the  rosette,  carved  in  wood,  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  little  cover  which 
lifted,  in  the  sleeping  cars,  to  keep  the  upper 
berth  out  of  sight,  he  could  save  six  dollars 
a  car.  This  merely  shows  how  closely  he 
followed  details,  and  how  his  eye  was  always 
on  the  lookout  for  something  whereby  he 
could  protect  the  interests  of  his  shareholders, 
without  impairing  the  service  to  the  public. 

Another  illustration  of  how  the  railway 
operating  force  is  recruited  from  outside 
sources.  One  of  my  friends,  named  Blabon, 
a  wholesale  jobber  in  notions  and  dry  goods, 
had  remarkable  executive  ability.  He  was  a 
self-made  man,  clean-cut,  cameo-faced.  Jim 
Hill  picked  him  out  later  as  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  his  large  railway  system.  He  served 
there  with  credit  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
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then  became  president  of  another  large  rail- 
way system.  I  heard  of  him,  later  still,  as 
being  connected  with  one  of  the  great  oil  com- 
panies, having  charge  of  a  large  foreign  terri- 
tory, and,  as  I  write,  read  in  the  New  York 
Times,  a  column  summary  of  his  life  and  his 
workj  for  he  died  in  retirement  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  active  to  the  last  through  interest 
in  local  charities  and  enterprises.  A  fine 
specimen  of  a  constructive  and  creative  man. 
I  used  him  as  a  character  in  a  novel  I  wrote 
some  thirty  years  after  I  met  him. 

These  friendships  and  personal  contacts 
with  railway  men,  in  office  hours  and  out  of 
office  hours,  left  me  with  very  high  regard  for 
them.  For  example,  Tom  Potter,  President  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  was  a  brilliant  railway 
official.  He  told  me  one  day  that  four  of  his 
stenographers  had  broken  down.  He  had  been 
handling  some  rush  work  for  six  weeks.  He 
was  starting  out  on  another  trip.  I  put  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  as  we  parted,  and  said 
from  my  heart,  "Tom,  be  good  to  yourself — 
there    is    a    limit    even    to    your    strength." 
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"After  this  trip  I  will  try,"  he  answered.  I 
never  saw  him  again.  He  was  a  bundle  of 
nerves  and  had  drawn  too  deeply  on  his  re- 
serves.   The  end  came  suddenly. 

In  the  opening  days  of  1890  I  had  warn- 
ing of  a  break  in  health;  took  this  warning 
of  my  doctor  seriously  and  started  at  once 
for  Carlsbad  to  take  the  cure.  I  had  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Dr.  Krause,  of  Carlsbad, 
who  proved  a  delightful  counselor  and  friend. 
He  selected  a  place  for  me  to  live  for  the  next 
month.    It  was  called  "House  Westminster.''' 

My  home  in  Carlsbad,  "House  West- 
minster," was  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river 
level,  and  here  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  most  interesting  man,  Sir  John  Edgar,  who 
had  been,  for  twenty-eight  years,  Secretary  of 
the  Province  of  Bengal,  India,  with  ninety 
million  natives  practically  under  his  personal 
control.  He  was  obliged  to  make  a  trip  to 
Carlsbad  every  four  years  to  put  himself  in 
physical  condition.  He  loved  the  people  over 
whom  he  had  been  called  to  rule  and  was, 
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many  times,  asked  by  them  to  arbitrate  local 
differences  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
British  Government.  It  was  a  liberal  educa- 
tion to  be  in  the  company  of  this  man,  who 
had  so  many  contacts  with  people  of  whom  I 
had  little  personal  knowledge. 

Carlsbad  soon  fitted  into  my  plan  of  life, 
although  it  was  a  very  sudden  change.  I  had 
to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  go 
down  the  hill  to  the  Colonade  Building,  in 
which  was  located  the  spring  I  had  been 
ordered  to  drink  from,  take  my  place  in  the 
long  line  waiting  to  be  served.  It  took  twenty 
minutes  to  get  from  the  end  of  the  line  up 
to  the  spring.  It  was  tedious  at  first,  but 
we  were  listening  all  the  time  to  one  of  the 
finest  bands  in  Europe.  When  my  glass  had 
been  filled  by  one  of  the  girls  at  the  spring, 
I  immediately  went  back  to  the  end  of  the 
long  line.  It  took  me  twenty  minutes  to  get 
my  second  glass  and  another  twenty  minutes 
to  get  the  third,  but  it  was  an  hour  of  novelty, 
for  in  the  line  were  people  who  showed 
curiosity,  and  gratified  it  by  many  of  the 
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things  they  said  and  the  way  they  acted. 
Then,  after  the  hour's  visit  in  this  great  arcade, 
I  would  go  to  a  certain  bakery  on  the  main 
street  to  buy  my  breakfast  rolls,  then  along 
the  Teple  River  and  up  the  hills  over  the 
government  paths  for  an  hour's  walk.  You 
could  always  find  some  little  point  in  the 
mountains  where  you  could  buy  eggs,  butter 
and  coffee,  if  you  were  allowed  to  drink  it; 
but  they  were  weak  in  the  matter  of  "bread," 
from  the  doctor's  point  of  view.  So  every- 
body patronized  the  baker  on  the  main  street, 
who  did  make  the  most  delicious  rolls  I  ever 
ate  in  my  life.  After  the  walk,  and  break- 
fast in  the  hills,  I  soon  formed  the  habit  of 
taking  a  little  walk  on  the  main  street,  which 
bordered  one  side  of  the  little  Teple  River. 
I  often  "put  in"  a  half-hour  watching  the 
fish,  hundreds  of  them  always  at  play  about 
ten  feet  below  where  I  stood.  On  the  other 
side,  the  rocky  side,  every  now  and  then  you 
came  upon  bronze  tablets  erected  by  some 
crowned  head,  or  a  man  who  wielded  a  wide 
authority  in  some  foreign  land,  who  offered 
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thanks  to  the  gods  believed  in,  for  restored 
health.  I  met,  during  that  stay  in  Carlsbad, 
a  number  of  men  exercising  royal  control — 
Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Edward,  afterward 
King  Edward,  was  there.  King  Ferdinand, 
of  Bulgaria,  and  his  Queen  were  always  to  be 
seen,  at  certain  hours,  tramping  along  the 
river  path.  Then,  later  on,  we  formed  a  little 
club  for  indoor  sport  of  shooting  at  egg  shells. 
I  don't  know  how  many  million  eggs  are  con- 
sumed every  week  in  Carlsbad.  Everybody 
was  eating  them.  The  shells  were  preserved, 
and  in  the  shooting  galleries,  pasted  together, 
they  looked  like  a  new  laid  egg.  These  eggs 
at  the  end  of  a  string  about  three  feet  long, 
were  started  circling  around,  and  the  target 
was  the  moving  egg.  We  formed  a  little  club, 
each  putting  in  a  dollar,  to  shoot  twenty  eggs. 
The  winner  of  the  highest  score  took  four  dol- 
lars, second,  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  the  third, 
fifty  cents.  We  all  grew  terribly  excited  over 
this  contest — for  it  took  a  pretty  good  eye  to 
catch  the  egg  as  it  swung  around  the  circle. 
There  was  one  point  where  you  had  to  time 
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it  almost  to  half  a  second.  It  seemed  wild 
sport  to  us,  because  our  background  was  far 
from  brilliant.  Then,  too,  after  our  gym- 
nasium we  had  a  wonderful  symphony 
orchestra  at  the  south  end  of  Carlsbad,  and 
here  any  one  who  was  a  music  lover  found 
reward  for  a  long  trip,  and  the  loss  of  many 
other  distractions  left  at  home.  I  had  been 
trained  in  music,  but  never  made  a  success, 
except  to  acquire  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for 
it.  This  gave  me  a  keen  appreciation  of,  and 
helped  me  to  know,  good  music. 

My  experience  at  one  of  these  Carlsbad 
symphony  concerts  led  me  to  make  a  remark, 
which  followed  me  for  many  years.  One  of 
our  little  party  asked  me  how  I  enjoyed  the 
third  symphony  concert.  I  did  not  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  I  should,  and  I  told  him  why.  As 
the  concert  opened,  a  man  seated  to  my  left 
leaned  forward,  and  began  telling  a  man, 
seated  in  the  row  in  front  of  him,  how  he  was 
getting  along  with  an  obstreperous  liver. 
That  seemed  to  encourage  a  man  sitting  on 
my  right  to  engage  in  conversation  with  his 
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trained  in  music,  but  never  made  a  success, 
except  to  acquire  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for 
it.  This  gave  me  a  keen  appreciation  of,  and 
helped  me  to  know,  good  music. 

My  experience  at  one  of  these  Carlsbad 
symphony  concerts  led  me  to  make  a  remark, 
which  followed  me  for  many  years.  One  of 
our  little  party  asked  me  how  I  enjoyed  the 
third  symphony  concert.  I  did  not  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  I  should,  and  I  told  him  why.  As 
the  concert  opened,  a  man  seated  to  my  left 
leaned  forward,  and  began  telling  a  man, 
seated  in  the  row  in  front  of  him,  how  he  was 
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That  seemed  to  encourage  a  man  sitting  on 
my  right  to  engage  in  conversation  with  his 
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next-door  neighbor,  about  his  kidneys.  An- 
other man  joined  in  the  talk,  discussing  the 
action  of  his  digestive  organs.  I  couldn't  hear 
the  music,  especially  in  the  lower  phrasing,  so 
when  my  friend  asked  me  if  I  enjoyed  this 
symphony  concert,  I  told  him,  "It  wasn't  a 
symphony  concert,  it  was  an  'organ'  recital." 
Somehow  or  other  it  hit  his  "  funny  bone"  and 
he  told  it  to  friends.  That  unfortunate  re- 
mark has  been  coming  back  to  me  for  some 
thirty  or  forty  years.  It  doesn't  pay  to  try 
to  be  funny  when  you  are  taking  medical 
treatment,  because  your  fellow  patients  have 
lost  their  sense  of  proportion,  and  they  exag- 
gerate either  the  merits  or  the  defects  of  your 
attempt  at  wit  or  humor. 

The  authorities  at  Carlsbad  are  careful  of 
visitors.  During  the  season,  not  a  hammer 
can  be  used,  or  any  form  of  building  opera- 
tion that  created  noise  or  would  make  it  un- 
pleasant for  invalids  or  nervous  people.  When 
you  arrived  at  Carlsbad  you  paid  a  tax  of 
about  fifteen  dollars  if  you  declared  yourself 
"a  rich  man;"  seven  dollars  if  you  were  mod- 
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erately  well-fixed;  then  you  got  a  free  pass 
to  everything — the  use  of  springs  for  nothing 
— and  a  reduction  at  the  baths.  You  could 
go  anywhere  in  perfect  safety.  There  was  no 
rowdyism;  unpleasant  sights  were  covered  up. 
Some  days  I  would  wander  over  the  moun- 
tains near  Carlsbad  and  on  such  tramps  my 
favorite  resting  spot  was  a  little  rustic  bench 
which  gave  me,  although  out  of  sight  myself, 
a  view  down  the  hill,  and  brought  into  my 
line  of  vision  two  small  crucifixes,  which  had 
been  erected  at  points  on  the  path  which  led 
from  the  valley  to  the  top  of  the  mountains. 
This  path  was  used  by  many  people,  most  of 
them  carrying  heavy  burdens — bundles  of  fire- 
wood, packages  from  the  store.  Most  of  the 
burden  bearers  were  women  well  advanced  in 
years.  Sometimes,  as  I  sat  smoking  in  my 
little  arbor,  just  off  the  path,  I  would  see  an 
old  woman  approach  the  lower  crucifix,  drop 
upon  her  knees,  say  a  little  prayer,  then 
resume  her  climb.  At  the  second  crucifix  on 
her  path  she  would  again  fall  upon  her  knees, 
bow  her  head,  then   again  the  burden   was 
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lifted    to    her    shoulders,    and    the    journey 
its  :zir: 

To  anyone  who  has  traveled  the  way  of 
life  for  many  years,  and  who  loved  it  as  I 
did,  such  a  picture  had  a  deep  meaning.  It 
emphasizes  the  lesson  of  how  closely  this 
world  and  the  other,  physically  and  spirit- 
ually, are  linked  together — how  they  inter- 
lock and  interlace.  I  was  not  impressed  by 
the  show  of  military  strength  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  this  spiritual  strength,  in 
a  great  body  of  people  who  had  only  a  limited 
amount  of  variety  in  their  day-by-day  life, 
impressed  me  deeply  and  won  for  them  a  place 
in  my  heart  as  well  as  a  picture  in  my 
memory. 

After  passing  a  month  at  Carlsbad-  I  took 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Krause  and  began  a  few 
weeks'  aftercure  at  Lucerne,  renewing  ac- 
quaintance with  Switzerland,  gathering  an- 
other group  of  memory  pictures,  which  later 
brightened  life  back  in  London. 

I  had  only  been  in  London  a  few  days  when 
an  old  memory  gripped  me.  I  was  well  again. 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  monev  on  hand 
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I  determined  to  go  to  the  Shetland  Islands. 
I  had  first  learned  to  love  these  islands  be- 
cause of  an  intense  lore  for  my  Shetland 
ponies;  moreover  ::  m  happened  tha: 
first  of  Scottfa  novels  I  read  was  ''The  Pirate/' 
wherein  so  much  of  the  action  takes  place 
in,  or  near,  the  Shetland  Islands.    I  had  al- 

h  wanted  to  look  them  in  the  face  - 
now  I  journeyed  northward,  again  visiting  my 
old  stamping  ground  of  Lemington.  Kenil- 
worth  Castle.  Warwick  Castle.  Coventry  and 
Sfacatford-on-Avon,  as  a  detour;  then  heading 
northward  to  Invert  r-    B     "  :>eautiful 

"  with  a  curious  graveyard,  or  cemetery, 
shaped  like  an  overturned  boat.  In  this 
burial  ground  I  had  a  lesson  in  the  philosophy 
of  life  taught  me  by  a  tombstone.  A  man's 
name  was  on  the  stone,  his  business,  and  then 
underneath  the  words:  "I  was  well.  I  wanted 
to  be  better,  here  I  am."  I  had  my  firs- 
perience  of  golf  at  Strathpepper,  about 
twenv  -f- ic  miles  out  of  Inverness.  There 
were  only  two  links  in  America  in  1890.  One 
of  my  companions  at  Strathpepper  had  come 
all  the  way  from  the  Island  of  Antigua,  \ 
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Indies,  leaving  his  business  in  charge  of  a 
secretary.  He  had  traveled  six  weeks  to  get 
two  weeks  of  golf. 

While  I  was  on  my  way  northward  from 
Strathpepper,  journeying  through  Sutherland 
Shire,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  Duke 
of  Sutherland  at  his  favorite  pastime,  driving 
an  engine  or  railway  locomotive.  He  was 
a  tall,  massive-looking  man.  When  I  saw 
him  he  had  on  overalls,  and  his  hand  was 
on  the  throttle — our  northbound  train  had 
stopped  opposite  his  engine.  'At  Thurso,  the 
most  northerly  port  in  Scotland,  I  took  a  boat 
to  Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  then 
another  boat  to  Lerwick  on  the  Shetland 
Islands,  then  a  small  boat,  after  some  time 
in  Lerwick,  for  Unst,  a  little  black  spot  on 
the  map  I  had  studied  at  school — a  dot  in  a 
little  chain  of  dots  running  up  toward  the 
North  Pole.  The  Cathedral  at  Kirkwall  ap- 
pealed to  me  by  its  age  and  its  nobility  of 
proportions — I  took  a  photograph  at  midnight 
in  a  long  summer's  evening.  The  most  north- 
erly island,  Unst,  loomed  like  a  floating  whale. 
Some  of  the  islands  were  treeless.     Yet  the 
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captain  of  the  boat  I  traveled  by  told  me  he 
had  known  of  a  case  where  a  daughter  of  one 
of  these  families,  living  on  one  of  these  little 
dots,  had  gone  to  the  mainland  of  Scotland 
to  find  employment  and  had  died  of  "home- 
sickness." And  yet  the  island  home  she  lived 
in  was  a  small  hut.  It  was  big  enough,  how- 
ever, to  hold  happiness,  family  life,  mother 
love  and  that  marvelous  type  of  affection 
which  adds  to  the  livableness  of  life  every- 
where. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  association  for  some 
days  with  a  Mr.  Baxter  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, while  visiting  on  my  return  journey  at 
Strathpepper.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
literary  agent  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  He 
made  many  hours  worth  remembering  by  his 
reminiscences  of  the  great  writer.  My  talks 
with  Mr.  Baxter  revived  memories  of  the  debt 
I  owed  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  wrho  had 
long  been  an  influence  in  my  life.  Thinking 
the  matter  over  quietly  in  those  holiday  hours, 
I  determined  to  put  into  operation  a  plan  that 
had  been  slowly  forming  in  my  mind  for  sev- 
eral years. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

1890-1898 

The  death  of  my  mother  had  broken  a  great 
link  with  my  homeland — my  father  had  other 
children  to  occupy  his  attention.  Nobody 
required  my  aid.  Finally  I  decided  to  settle 
down  in  London  and  see  if  my  desire  to  find 
expression  in  writing,  to  give  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name  to  thoughts  that  had  long 
given  me  pleasure  in  thinking,  had  any  real 
foundation.  I  determined  to  see  whether  I 
could  hold  my  own  with  my  pen  in  the  great 
City  of  London,  the  center  of  the  world.  It 
was  an  open  market  for  men  and  women  of 
any  country.  If  I  won  it  would  be  proof 
that  I  could  write  something  others  were  will- 
ing to  read  and  pay  for.  That  is  why,  when 
I  returned  to  London,  I  settled  down  in  very 
modest  quarters,  for  my  funds  were  running 
low,  and  started  in  to  see  whether  I  could 
write  and  find  a  market  for  what  I  wrote. 

(146) 
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I  had  already  done  some  amateur  writing 
when  1  was  very  young,  publishing  a  little 
paper  with  a  cousin,  who  afterward  became 
a  medical  missionary  in  China.  We  had  to 
write  the  copy  of  our  paper.  Later,  with  two 
other  young  men,  I  edited  for  two  years  an 
amateur  paper,  well-printed,  thirty  to  forty 
pages  on  plate  paper,  with  one  or  two  paid 
contributors,  making  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
We  abandoned  it  when  I  went  to  Europe  to 
see  about  my  eyes.  In  1880,  after  some  the- 
atricals in  Philadelphia,  I  wrote  a  little  story, 
tracing  what  I  thought  we  might  be  and  do 
forty  years  afterward,  called  "1920."  An  odd 
coincidence  is  that  one  of  the  characters  who 
acted  with  me  in  my  story  was  described  as 
"President"  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
Air  Transportation.  In  later  years,  when  I 
passed,  in  real  life,  the  year  1920,  the  first 
aeroplane  line  between  Chicago  and  New 
York  was  organized  and  soon  got  down  to 
work.  Later  I  wrote  another  little  book  for 
private  distribution.  All  this  had  been  ama- 
teur work,  and  it   cost  me  money  to  print. 
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Now,  I  was  going  to  see  whether  contacts, 
and  a  deeper  and  longer  life,  had  given  me 
a  clearer  view  and  also  power  to  express  my- 
self. It  was  rather  a  revolutionary  action, 
but  I  determined  to  have  a  go  at  it,  win  or 
lose. 

In  a  short  time  and  at  my  lodging  house 
I  met  interesting  men  from  Australia  and 
South  Africa.  We  would  talk  of  our  various 
homelands,  in  our  smoking  hours,  and  this 
broadened  my  mind.  In  another  locality,  on 
Bedford  Street,  I  happened  to  have  quarters 
where  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  Irish  move- 
ment gathered  every  afternoon — O'Brien, 
Michael  Davitt,  Tim  Healey.  One  of  their 
party  I  grew  very  fond  of,  Tom  Brown  by 
name,  who  had  valuable  gold  mines  in  Dutch 
Guiana.  Tom  Brown  was  a  remarkable 
character  and  he  drew  a  circle  of  bright  men 
around  him  every  afternoon.  Through  this 
group  I  came  in  close  touch  with  Irish  affairs. 

My  first  attempt  at  serious  literary  work 
was  the  writing  of  a  short  story  based  on  my 
life  and  experiences  in  Colorado.    I  put  my 
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heart  into  it,  and  judging  by  results  produced 
a  picture  that  had  merit.  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  London  market  for  literary  wares, 
but  I  did  know  that  Cornhill  Magazine  was 
considered  the  highest  type  of  literature  in 
London,  and  that  James  Payn,  the  editor, 
had  himself  written  over  a  hundred  books, 
and  everybody  who  mentioned  his  name  spoke 
of  his  kindly  attitude  toward  young  writers.  I 
sent  my  manuscript  to  Smith,  Elder  &  Com- 
pany, who  published  the  Cornhill  Magazine;  it 
was  called  "The  Little  Napoleon  of  Caribou." 
Then  followed  weeks  of  anxiety,  with  no  word 
from  either  editor  or  publisher.  I  started  in 
on  another  story  called  "Thanksgiving  at  the 
Farm."  One  night  when  the  lights  were  burn- 
ing very  low,  and  I  was  much  depressed,  I 
received  a  letter  from  James  Payn.  Very 
short,  but  I  can  see  every  word  in  that  little 
letter  today  in  my  mind's  eye.  All  it  said 
was,  "I  hope  to  make  use  of  your  story, 
The  Little  Napoleon  of  Caribou/  but  some 
of  its  language  will  have  to  be  mitigated. 
Very  truly,  James  Payn." 
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This  letter  was  the  basis  of  any  success 
I  may  have  achieved  later,  for  it  made  me 
feel  I  was  at  home  with  real  people.  I  kept 
on  with  my  other  work  and  later  submitted 
the  second  story  to  Cornhill,  which  they  ac- 
cepted. I  had  some  other  short  literary  work 
accepted. 

But  in  those  days  copy  might  be  accepted 
by  a  publisher  and  yet  not  printed  for  a  year. 
I  had  to  add  to  my  cash  income,  and  so  I 
did  some  pretty  hard  thinking.  I  noticed 
that  a  number  of  Americans  of  prominence 
were  dying.  Men  who  had  helped  to  make 
history  during  the  Civil  War  and  subsequent 
years,  and  I  also  discovered  that  the  English 
people  liked  to  read  their  history  in  the  shape 
of  memoirs  of  those  who  had  died  in  other 
countries,  if  they  had  played  any  part  in  mak- 
ing real  history.  And  so,  while  I  was  waiting 
for  a  return  in  big  money  from  my  efforts, 
I  remembered  the  primary  duty  of  a  literary 
man  was  to  support  himself,  and  I  did.  I 
would  watch  the  cables  in  the  afternoon  pa- 
pers.    If  they  reported  the   death  of  some 
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prominent  American,  I  would  hurry  over  to 
the  British  Museum,  brush  up  on  the  dates 
and  facts  that  I  needed,  and  that  night  take 
down  to  the  London  Times  a  little  memoir 
of  this  American  that  would  be  published 
along  with  the  cable  announcing  his  death. 
In  this  way  I  made  quite  a  little  money, 
enough  to  cover  the  rent  of  my  room  and  my 
food.  Some  years  later  Mr.  Moberly  Bell, 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Times,  said  to  me, 
''Cattell,  are  there  any  bad  people,  or  dumb 
people,  or  cowardly  people,  who  live  and  die 
in  America?"  Then  he  added,  "All  you  ever 
send  to  us  have  been  great  men  and  great 
public  benefactors."  I  replied  that  as  there 
might  be  some  doubt  about  some  of  these 
people,  many  of  whom  I  had  known,  getting 
into  heaven  after  they  died,  I  thought  the 
next  best  thing  was  to  get  them  into  the 
highly  respectable  and  honorable  obituary 
columns  of  the  London  Times  after  their 
death.  He  smiled  in  a  big,  broad  way  and 
said,  "It's  good  copy."  And  several  years 
later  Mr.  Bell  was  good  enough  to  ask  me 
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away"  into  the  light  and,  after  a  little  care- 
ful unfolding,  discovered  that  it  was  a  one- 
hundred-dollar  United  States  legal  tender 
note.  For  a  moment  I  thought  that  the  age 
of  miracles  had  not  passed.  That  note  was 
very  much  crumpled.  It  had  been  placed  in 
a  pocket  I  used  for  carrying  my  cigars,  and 
was  pressed  down  by  them.  After  I  took  it 
to  the  light  and  examined  it  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was  a  real  hundred-dollar  bill.  Then 
I  traveled  down  to  Thomas  Cooke  &  Sons, 
on  Fleet  Street,  and  sold  it  for  an  equivalent 
of  about  ninety-eight  dollars.  I  knew  I  had 
been  given  a  low  price,  but  it  seemed  be- 
wildering to  have  so  much  money;  I  was 
so  afraid  I  might  be  dreaming  that  I  took 
the  sum  offered  and  disappeared.  Back  in 
my  little  bedroom  I  began  to  figure  out  how 
that  one-hundred-dollar  note  got  into  that 
waistcoat  pocket.  Suddenly  it  all  came  back. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  before  I  had  been 
playing  in  a  little  poker  game;  I'd  been  very 
lucky.  One  of  the  men  in  this  friendly  game 
had  a  bad  habit  of  saying,  "Let  me  see  if  you 
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are  a  big  winner."  Then  he  would  borrow 
some  of  your  chips.  One  night  he  had  left 
the  room  for  a  minute,  and  while  he  was 
out  I  cashed  in  some  of  my  chips,  took  a  hun- 
dred-dollar note  and  put  it  in  my  pocket  so 
he  wouldn't  be  attracted  to  my  winnings  and 
make  me  the  target  of  his  remarks.  His  re- 
marks often  had  an  ugly  kick  to  them.  I 
had  forgotten  next  day  about  my  hide-away. 
It  was  in  an  unusual  place,  and  that  note  had 
rested  for  at  least  a  year  in  that  pocket;  I 
hadn't  worn  the  suit  until  I  came  to  London. 
Talk  about  miracles — here  came  this  luck 
out  of  the  air  almost;  a  good  result  from  a 
bad  habit  of  playing  poker.  Before  the  money 
came  in  from  my  stories  I  had  some  hard 
times,  even  with  the  one-hundred-dollar  dis- 
covery. I  kept  my  bargain  with  the  cigar 
man,  however;  he  got  the  eighty-five-dollar 
suit  for  five  dollars,  but  he  didn't  get  that 
hundred-dollar  bill. 

As  time  ran  on  I  sold  some  of  my  short 
work  to  the  London  Globe,  the  oldest  evening 
newspaper  in  London,  and  also  to  the  Daily 
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Chronicle,  the  liberal  morning  paper.  The 
Chronicle  paid  every  week;  the  Times  every 
month.  This  difference  in  the  pay  day  wa9 
a  very  important  feature  in  my  life  at  that 
time.  One  night,  when  I  was  at  the  end  of 
my  cash  resources,  save  for  two  big  English 
pennies,  I  walked  down  to  the  Chronicle  of- 
fice, expecting  to  collect  about  seven  dollars 
for  some  little  thing  I  had  contributed.  Un- 
fortunately my  name  had  been  left  off  the 
list  by  mistake,  and  the  round-faced  man  at 
the  little  office  on  the  side  street  had  to  in- 
form me  that  something  had  happened — I  was 
not  down  on  his  list — and  he  had  no  orders 
to  pay  me.  I  had  been  counting  on  this 
remittance  to  get  my  dinner.  I  walked  back 
into  Fleet  Street  and  kept  on  walking  out 
to  the  Strand.  I  was  feeling  "hollow,"  more 
than  a  little  hungry.  It  was  about  10  o'clock 
at  night.  I  remembered  that  out  at  Marble 
Arch,  Hyde  Park,  I  had  once  enjoyed  a  hearty 
meal  from  a  man  who  sold  baked  potatoes 
with  butter  on;  very  moderate  in  his  charges. 
They  were  immense  potatoes  and  very  filling. 
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I  kept  thinking  of  those  potatoes  all  during 
the  walk.  I  was  so  afraid  I  would  be  too 
late  to  find  my  friend  keeping  open  house. 
Fortunately  I  was  in  time — the  sight  of  his 
covered  wagon  was  a  more  beautiful  picture 
than  the  Marble  Arch  nearby.  I  paid  my 
"tuppence" — I  got  my  potato.  I  buried  my 
face  in  that  potato,  and  I  seemed  to  taste  it 
through  every  pore  in  my  skin.  I  enjoyed 
every  mouthful.  The  man,  seeing  I  was  en- 
joying it,  and  having  a  sporting  spirit,  put 
on  an  extra  piece  of  what  he  called  butter; 
I  should  have  termed  it  axle  grease.  The  new 
benediction  of  butter  was  on  the  last  half  of 
that  immense  potato,  and  it  was  simply  de- 
licious. I  had  parted  with  all  the  money  I 
had,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  owned  the  earth.  Feel- 
ing better,  I  started  to  walk  the  two  miles 
to  my  lodging.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  couple 
of  cigars  left  which  cost  me  two  cents  apiece. 
They  were  machine  made,  but  they  smelled 
all  right.  I  lighted  one  of  them,  followed  my 
old  practice  of  trying  to  get  behind  a  man 
who  was  smoking  an  expensive  cigar  to  get 
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the  odor  from  his  cigar,  merely  leaving  my 
cigar  the  task  of  keeping  my  mouth  warm — 
forgetting  what  I  was  doing  to  the  poor  fel- 
low who  walked  behind  me.  But  smoking 
that  two-cent  cigar  after  that  two-cent  dinner, 
I  knew  I  owned  the  earth.  I  enjoyed  the 
walk.  I  slept  like  a  rock  that  night,  and 
I  got  up  the  next  morning  ready  to  fight  on, 
to  fight  through. 

During  these  fighting  and  waiting  days  I 
saw  much  of  the  London  I  had  read  of  in 
other  days.  I  had  a  doctor  friend  who  lived 
near  Seven  Dials.  I  made  his  acquaintance 
through  a  little  illness  when  I  was  advised  to 
consult  him.  He  was  a  Gold  Medal  man  from 
Glasgow  University,  who  had  built  up  a  wonder- 
ful practice  in  one  of  the  most  congested  dis- 
tricts of  London.  His  consultation  fee  was 
only  twenty-five  cents,  and  yet  he  made  a 
very  good  living — it  was  all  cash.  He  was 
very  successful  in  that  section  near  Seven 
Dials,  of  which  Dickens  wrote.  He  was  a 
fine  doctor,  a  blessing  to  the  whole  community 
and  loved  by  them  all.    I  came  to  know  him 
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intimately  afterwards,  a  man  who  was  an  ad- 
dition to  anyone's  acquaintance.  That  section 
of  London  and  down  around  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  I  came  to  know  well.  Somehow, 
something  in  that  section  of  old  London 
gripped  any  heart  and  strengthened  it  also. 

Odd  things  happened  to  me  in  my  hurried 
efforts  to  gather  facts  to  use  in  my  memoir 
work  for  the  London  Times.  Here  is  one  inci- 
dent that  brought  me  in  contact  with  a  big 
man.  Afternoon  cables  had  announced  the 
death  of  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  a  noted  Phila- 
delphia physician,  too  late  for  me  to  get  into 
the  British  Museum  Library,  where  the  rec- 
ords were  kept,  and  I  was  in  a  position  where 
I  must  get  certain  facts  and  get  them  quick. 
I  happened  to  remember  the  address  of  Rob- 
ert Lincoln,  the  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
was  then  the  American  Minister  in  London. 
We  had  not  yet  established  an  Ambassador — 
that  came  later  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bayard. 
I  jumped  on  a  "bus"  and  drove  out  to  Crom- 
well Garden,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  had  his  home. 
The    Embassy    downtown    was,    of    course, 
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closed.  The  butler  met  me  at  the  door  and 
I  said,  "Is  Mr.  Lincoln  in?"  He  said  "Yes." 
"Will  you  tell  him  Mr.  Cattell,  of  Philadel- 
phia, wants  to  see  him  for  a  moment  to  ask 
a  question  about  an  American  who  has  just 
died?  You  might  mention  that  I  knew  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln,  his  father."  It  was 
nearly  seven-thirty.  I  waited  a  few  moments, 
then  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  came  into  the  hall. 
I  told  him  my  name,  where  I'd  met  his  father 
and  just  what  I  was  trying  to  do,  and  asked 
if  he  had  Appleton's  Biographical  Dictionary. 
Continuing,  "You'll  forgive  me  if  I  have  taken 
too  great  a  liberty,  but  I  knew  your  father, 
and  he  and  my  father  were  intimate  friends." 
Then  I  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  how  they 
came  together  on  one  occasion  when  my 
father  had  done  Mr.  Lincoln  a  favor.  Rob- 
ert Lincoln  put  his  arm  over  my  shoulder  and 
said,  "Why,  my  dear  man,  I'm  only  too  happy 
to  help  you  as  an  American,  and  doubly  happy 
to  help  anyone  who  knew  my  dear  father." 
And  he  went  with  me  to  his  library,  got  down 
the  book,  looked  up  the  record  facts  I  wanted, 
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read  out  the  dates  that  I  wished  to  obtain  out 
of  the  book,  then,  replacing  the  book,  said, 
"I  must  run  away  now,  I  am  having  a  little 
dinner  party,  but  I  am  glad  you  came  to  me. 
Any  time  you  want  help,  come  to  me  again." 
He  stayed  a  few  moments  longer  with  me, 
and  then  gave  me  a  cordial  grip  and  opened 
the  door  himself  to  let  me  out.  He  almost 
made  me  feel  I  was  doing  him  a  favor  in  ask- 
ing this  service.  I  have  never  forgotten  him. 
I've  often  mentioned  this  incident  when,  in 
later  years,  he  retired  from  diplomatic  ser- 
vice and  became  President  of  the  Pullman 
Company  in  Chicago.  These  contacts  with 
men  who  make  history  give  you  an  all-around 
picture  in  your  mind  that  you  never  could 
secure  by  merely  knowing  them  at  a  distance 
or  through  the  records  of  actions,  in  the  press, 
often  influenced,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by 
the  writer's  point  of  view. 

The  wonder  of  London  is  that  you  can  live 
any  way  you  please  there  if  you  do  not  dis- 
turb anybody  else  or  abuse  this  welcome. 
You  can  spend  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
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or  live,  as  I  have  lived,  on  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.  Only  you  must  observe  certain 
broad  regulations  and  settled  customs,  and 
you  must  meet  the  people  with  a  level  glance 
and  a  spirit  of  appreciation  of  things  you 
come  against,  even  if  they  differ  widely  from 
those  you  have  been  accustomed  to  in  your 
native  land.  I  remember  Mr.  Bayard,  our 
Ambassador  in  London,  saying  to  me,  "I  sup- 
pose, Cattell,  when  you  came  over  here  first 
you  insisted  on  drinking  coffee,  and  you 
thought  the  people  crazy  here  to  drink  so 
much  tea;  but  you  will  find,  as  I've  found, 
that  they  are  a  comfort-loving  people,  who 
have  been  living  in  the  same  climatic  condi- 
tions for  a  thousand  years,  and  that  they 
know  that  tea  goes  better  with  their  ale  and 
with  their  bacon  than  coffee ;  and  they  adopted 
tea  as  a  beverage  because  they  have  a  differ- 
ent diet  and  a  different  climate  than  that 
which  we  enjoy  in  any  part  of  America."  I 
believed  him  later  on  when  we  had  one 
week  when  you  couldn't  distinguish  night  from 
day;  a  fog  so  thick  that  they  even  had  to 
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close  the  theatres,  for  you  couldn't  see  the 
stage  from  the  gallery  of  any  theatre. 

One  day  I  was  tramping  near  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  trying  to  locate  the  little  graveyard 
where  Lady  Dedlock  asked  a  newsboy  about 
the  man  she  had  loved  and  lost  in  Dickens' 
"Bleak  House."  You  will  remember  the  boy 
replied,  "I  don't  know  nothing  about  him, 
only  he  was  very  good  to  me,  he  was."  Near 
this  little  play  center  I  met  another  little  chap 
of  the  same  character  and  asked  him  what 
he  did  for  a  living.  He  answered,  "I'm  a 
wave."  At  least  that  was  what  I  made  out 
of  his  answer.  It  puzzled  me  for  a  moment, 
and  so  I  asked  again,  "What  do  you  mean 
by  being  a  wave?"  Then  he  went  on  to  say, 
"Have  you  seen  the  great  play  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre — I  mean  the  one  with  the  big 
shipwreck  scene?"  I  answered  "Yes." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "do  you  remember  how  the 
sea  was  rolling  up  against  that  cliff  when  the 
ship  went  ashore?  I'm  one  of  forty  kids 
what  lies  on  their  backs  on  the  stage  under  that 
loose   canvas   painted   like  water;    each   kid 
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kicks  in  a  different  way,  and  that  makes  the 
waves  go  up  and  down,  and  that's  what  you 
took  to  be  the  ocean.  I'm  a  wave,  yes,  I'm 
one  of  them  waves.  Get  a  shilling  each  time 
I  get  a  kicking  chance — hope  that  play  will 
run  a  long  while."  This  was  a  new  way  of 
earning  a  living,  and  I  gave  the  boy  some- 
thing to  remember  me  by.  Later  I  was  doing 
work  for  the  Financial  Times,  with  a  printing 
office  that  could  only  be  reached  by  a  trip 
through  Sardinia  Street,  and  then  down  through 
a  narrow  alley  toward  the  Strand.  An  Aus- 
tralian wanted  to  accompany  me,  one  night 
when  I  was  going  down  with  some  copy.  I 
had  quite  a  time  keeping  him  from  wearing 
his  high  silk  hat.  He  wore  a  cap  at  my  re- 
quest, for  it  wasn't  a  very  cheerful  place  to 
wander  around  if  you  looked  as  if  you  had 
much  in  your  pocket.  I  also  begged  him  to 
walk  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  street,  and 
to  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  any  little  children 
who  were  sprawled  on  the  pavement.  If  he 
did,  some  quick  work  and  some  ugly  work 
might  prevent  our  ever  making  the  return 
journey. 
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These  are  just  little  incidents  in  my  day- 
by-day  life  in  London,  for  I  was  wandering 
all  around  the  great  city.  One  day,  passing 
from  the  end  of  a  street  through  and  under 
a  narrow  archway  to  a  building,  facing  the 
ground  surrounding  the  new  law  court  which 
faced  on  the  Strand,  I  noticed  a  curious  old 
sign  over  the  archway.  Borrowing  a  ladder, 
I  climbed  close  enough  to  read  it.  It  bore  the 
words,  "No  burdens  or  cries  allowed  within 
the  courts."  I  looked  at  the  big  court  build- 
ing nearby,  then  I  thought  of  poor  little  Miss 
Flite  and  her  long  waiting  for  news  of  her 
suit  in  chancery,  and  the  other  bits  of  legis- 
lative and  legal  delay,  which  Dickens  and 
other  writers  of  the  old  school  had  put  into 
literature.  There  seemed  a  grim  humor  in 
that  warning  that  "no  burdens  or  cries"  could 
enter  that  legally  sacred  ground.  Many 
burdens  and  many  cries  had  found  their  way 
in,  despite  this  regulation.  Down  near  Seven 
Dials  there  was  a  wonderful  fish-frying  place. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  two  hundred  people 
in  that  building  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be 
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kicks  in  a  different  way,  and  that  makes  the 
waves  go  up  and  down,  and  that's  what  you 
took  to  be  the  ocean.  I'm  a  wave,  yes,  I'm 
one  of  them  waves.  Get  a  shilling  each  time 
I  get  a  kicking  chance — hope  that  play  will 
run  a  long  while."  This  was  a  new  way  of 
earning  a  living,  and  I  gave  the  boy  some- 
thing to  remember  me  by.  Later  I  was  doing 
work  for  the  Financial  Times,  with  a  printing 
office  that  could  only  be  reached  by  a  trip 
through  Sardinia  Street,  and  then  down  through 
a  narrow  alley  toward  the  Strand.  An  Aus- 
tralian wanted  to  accompany  me,  one  night 
when  I  was  going  down  with  some  copy.  I 
had  quite  a  time  keeping  him  from  wearing 
his  high  silk  hat.  He  wore  a  cap  at  my  re- 
quest, for  it  wasn't  a  very  cheerful  place  to 
wander  around  if  you  looked  as  if  you  had 
much  in  your  pocket.  I  also  begged  him  to 
walk  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  street,  and 
to  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  any  little  children 
who  were  sprawled  on  the  pavement.  If  he 
did,  some  quick  work  and  some  ugly  work 
might  prevent  our  ever  making  the  return 
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from  the  end  of  a  street  through  and  under 
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ground  surrounding  the  new  law  court  which 
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sign  over  the  archway.  Borrowing  a  ladder, 
I  climbed  close  enough  to  read  it.  It  bore  the 
words,  "No  burdens  or  cries  allowed  within 
the  courts."  I  looked  at  the  big  court  build- 
ing nearby,  then  I  thought  of  poor  little  Miss 
Flite  and  her  long  waiting  for  news  of  her 
suit  in  chancery,  and  the  other  bits  of  legis- 
lative and  legal  delay,  which  Dickens  and 
other  writers  of  the  old  school  had  put  into 
literature.  There  seemed  a  grim  humor  in 
that  warning  that  "no  burdens  or  cries"  could 
enter  that  legally  sacred  ground.  Many 
burdens  and  many  cries  had  found  their  way 
in,  despite  this  regulation.  Down  near  Seven 
Dials  there  was  a  wonderful  fish-frying  place. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  two  hundred  people 
in  that  building  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be 
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served.  There  was  a  great  copper  pan,  thirty- 
feet  long,  fifteen  wide,  containing  oil  to  the 
depth  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  boiling 
hot.  Big  squares  of  fish  were  dipped  in  batter 
and  then  placed  in  the  hot  oil,  and  later  lifted 
out  on  a  broad  ladle  and  put  in  your  bag.  It 
was  delicious  fish.  Frequently  we  would  send 
down,  if  we  didn't  go  ourselves,  to  this  great 
rendezvous  of  the  hungry,  for  three  or  four 
squares  of  delicious  fish,  a  couple  of  roast 
Spanish  onions  and  also  a  pitcher  of  good 
old  ale.  The  supper  which  followed  in  our 
rooms  was  "fit  for  the  gods,"  for  we  were 
getting  hungrier  all  the  time  we  were  gather- 
ing that  which  was  to  adorn  our  small  table. 
We  had  naturally  good  appetites;  we  had 
learned  the  art  of  living  in  the  present,  rather 
than  in  the  future,  or  in  the  past.  Happy 
days.  I  often  think  of  them  with  affection. 
It  pays  a  big  dividend — yes,  it  really  does — 
to  be  up  against  it,  fighting  hard  among 
strangers,  if  health  and  hope  are  fighting, 
one  on  each  side,  and  whispering  while  the 
fight  is  on,  "We'll  win — we  are  winning — yes, 
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we  have  won  the  big  fight  at  last.    Now  let's 
talk  it  all  over  and  enjoy  the  victory." 

One  of  the  lodging  houses  in  which  I  lived 
for  a  time,  I  must  mention  here,  for  the  people 
I  met  there  were  far  out  of  the  ordinary  type. 
Doctor  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  married 
to  an  American  girl  from  Pittsburgh;  Dr. 
Cheney,  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thorities in  his  line;  and  Professor  Buddah,  of 
Strassburg,  whose  work  "The  Polychrome 
Bible"  was  then  regarded  a  masterpiece  in 
that  kind  of  work.  Each  sentence  in  the 
Book  of  Job  was  printed  in  a  color  which 
indicated  where  it  originated,  and  so  the 
volume  was  a  composite  picture,  drawn  from 
many  sources.  Professor  Black  had  just  re- 
turned from  fifteen  years'  study  in  Egypt.  I 
often  sat  by  him  as  he  deciphered  hieroglyphics 
in  some  document  he  was  studying.  Professor 
Buddah  was  a  delightful  man,  but  concen- 
trated on  one  line  of  thought.  After  six  weeks 
in  London,  he  asked  me  how  many  horses 
pulled  the  omnibusses,  one  or  two.  And  yet 
we  had  ridden,  side  by  side,  for  an  hour,  on 
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the  top  of  a  bus,  looking  down  on  two  horses. 
They  were  so  clear  in  expressing  their  ideas, 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  following  them.  They 
added  to  my  friendships. 

Many  types  of  men  with  whom  I  associated 
in  London,  combined  to  form  a  cultural  force 
in  my  life.  American  surgeons,  physicians, 
oculists,  would  stop  for  several  weeks  in  Lon- 
don, on  their  way  to  or  from  Vienna  or  Buda- 
pest, where  they  had  taken  a  post-graduate 
course.  One  young  American  oculist  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  authorities  at 
Morefield,  the  great  London  eye  hospital,  and 
they  made  him  a  generous  offer  to  remain  with 
them  and  become  a  member  of  their  per- 
manent staff.  But  he  wanted  to  get  back  to 
America,  and  declined  the  offer.  These  tran- 
sient guests,  busy  during  the  day,  would,  at 
night,  gather  in  my  temporary  home,  and 
sometimes  the  conversation  covered  specula- 
tions regarding  another  life,  in  other  condi- 
tions. I  grew  into  a  deeper  respect  for  the 
people  of  my  own  country,  from  this  contact 
with  a  splendid  type  of  Americans — they  were 
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not  content  to  devote  time  and  money  to  the 
preliminary  steps  in  their  professions.  After 
they  had  accumulated  a  reserve  of  money, 
through  economy,  they  came  to  Europe,  that 
they  might  get  a  broader  and  deeper  vision 
in  their  chosen  profession.  Their  energy,  their 
resistance  to  temptation  —  putting  aside 
pleasure — as  I  saw  them  in  any  number  of 
cases,  to  devote  hours  when  they  were  out 
of  the  hospitals  or  colleges,  in  preparing  them- 
selves by  investigating — in  following  out  the 
suggestions  they  had  received  during  the  day. 
It  showed  me  a  side  of  preparatory  work 
which  has  always  made  me  fight  to  support 
the  view  that  our  surgeons  and  physicians 
were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  men  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  year  1895,  I  re- 
ceived word  from  America  that  my  father 
was  failing  in  health,  and  had  several  times 
asked  the  doctor  if  he  thought  he  was  strong 
enough  to  make  a  trip  to  Europe,  as  he  wanted 
to  see  his  youngest  son.  This  was  enough  for 
me,  and  I  dropped  everything  in  London  to 
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cross  the  ocean.  Fortunately,  I  had  saved 
sufficient  funds  to  afford  a  trip  of  that  dis- 
tance, if  taken  on  economical  lines.  I  crossed 
on  the  White  Star  vessel,  my  funds  limiting 
me  to  second  cabin.  This  forced  economy 
gave  me  another  view  of  life.  I  found  in  our 
passenger  list  some  charming  people — one  a 
judge  from  Toronto — perhaps  the  most  de- 
lightful travelling  companions  I  was  ever 
thrown  with.  Arriving  in  Philadelphia  and 
rinding  that  my  father  had  rallied  and  was  in 
no  immediate  danger,  I  decided  to  visit  Wash- 
ington and  get  the  latest  impression  of  the 
situation  there,  and  then  hurry  back  to  Lon- 
don. I  had  been  given  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion in  New  York  from  one  of  the  best  known 
newspaper  men  in  that  city,  to  an  able  man 
stationed  in  Washington.  We  had  a  pleasant 
little  dinner  together,  and  then  he  said  to  me, 
"I  want  to  ask  a  favor.  First  of  all  I  want 
you  to  come  with  me  tomorrow  morning  and 
meet  Secretary  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury."  The  next  morning  I  found  myself 
in  Secretary  Carlisle's  office.     It  all  looked 
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familiar  to  me,  because  I  once  held  a  commis- 
sion as  secretary  in  the  same  office,  when 
Secretary  Bristow,  of  Kentucky,  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Carlisle,  after  a 
little  talk  of  London  conditions,  said,  "I've 
already  talked  with  your  friend  and  asked 
him  to  bring  you  here,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
a  great  favor.  We,  in  the  South,  want  a  real 
friend  overseas.  So  many  things  have  hap- 
pened, affecting  our  credit,  some  putting  us  in 
a  false  light.  We  are  having  a  fine  exposi- 
tion down  in  Atlanta.  I  want  you  to  extend 
your  holiday  from  London,  just  a  short  time. 
I  know  you  want  to  get  back  to  London,  but 
won't  you,  as  a  favor  to  me  and  to  President 
Cleveland,  change  your  plans  and  visit  the 
Atlanta  Exposition?  In  addition  look  around 
the  South  as  long  as  you  can.  I  will  see  that 
you  have  a  station-to-station  pass  over  the 
Southern  Railway  System,  and  one  covering 
all  your  Pullman  expenses.  And  I  will  give 
you  letters  of  introduction  to  prominent  men 
in  several  cities  I  hope  you  will  have  time  to 
visit.    I  know  you  will  enjoy  the  trip;  I  know 
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you'll  get  a  broader  view  of  steps  taken  to 
recover  lost  ground." 

Of  course,  I  agreed  to  go  South.  It  was  an 
appeal  no  man  could  resist,  and  that  same 
night  I  was  on  my  way  to  Atlanta,  stopping 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  on  the  way 
down.  I  had  a  most  illuminating  and  de- 
lightful visit  at  the  Capital  City  of  South 
Carolina,  thanks  to  the  hospitality  of  Judge 
Haskell,  the  leading  man  of  that  city  at  that 
time,  who  entertained  me  and  immediately 
put  me  in  care  of  Senator  Tillman,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  happened  to  be  in  Columbia 
to  attend  a  constitutional  convention.  All 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State  were  there; 
they  had  a  big  subject  that  they  were  hand- 
ling in  a  big  way.  Senator  Tillman,  because 
I  was  a  friend  of  Judge  Haskell,  took  me  to 
the  convention,  and  placed  me  at  the  side  of 
the  presiding  officer,  where  I  enjoyed  several 
hours  of  remarkable  debate.  Only  one  inci- 
dent marred  the  day.  Senator  Tillman  hap- 
pened to  get  into  an  argument  with  another 
delegate,  and  then  the  atmosphere  changed — 
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became  rather  tumultuous — it  cooled  down 
afterward,  however,  and  I  enjoyed  the  little 
"war"  scene.  Senator  Tillman,  knowing  I  was 
interested  in  the  question  of  their  prohibition 
law,  took  me  to  the  headquarters,  and  when 
I  returned  to  England,  I  carried  a  small  stack 
of  all  their  "labels"  and  everything  connected 
with  the  handling  of  liquor  under  State  con- 
trol. This  was  back,  you  must  remember,  in 
1895,  when  the  subject  was  being  much  dis- 
cussed both  in  England  and  America. 

Arriving  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  I  presented 
Secretary  Carlisle's  letter  to  Mr.  John  M. 
Inman,  then  the  largest  cotton  factor  in  the 
South,  and  was  soon  feeling  I  had  found  a 
new  home  in  that  charming  city.  I  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Capital  City  Club,  and  had 
my  home  or  sleeping  rooms  in  the  Aragon 
Hotel,  just  across  the  street  from  the  club. 
I  had  letters  also  to  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
"Uncle  Remus"  and  to  Frank  L.  Stanton,  the 
"Just  from  Georgia"  poet.  The  president  of 
the  Capital  City  Club  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  leading  architects  of  the  South,  with 
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strong  literary  tendencies.  A  Mr.  Hill,  the 
legal  officer  of  the  city,  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Burns.  When  Mr.  Hill  found  I 
knew  and  loved  the  "Burns  Country,"  he  be- 
came my  whole-hearted  friend,  whenever  I 
was  in  the  club,  to  our  mutual  delight.  The 
president  of  the  club  and  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors were  entertaining  visiting  delegations 
from  different  States,  and  they  always 
honored  me  with  an  invitation  to  be  present 
at  dinners  given  to  the  visiting  delegations. 
One  of  these  delegations  from  Illinois  was 
headed  by  Governor  Altgelt  of  decided 
anarchistical  tendencies.  I  found  it  a  little 
difficult  to  know  just  how  to  fit  in  with  a  talk 
that  would  please  everybody  and  not  hurt 
anybody.  There  was  a  succession  of  entertain- 
ments for  me,  and  I  kept  up  as  long  as  my 
strength  would  carry  me  through,  for  they 
were  the  most  hospitable  people  I  ever  fell  in 
with.  Each  day,  I  visited  the  exposition, 
which  ultimately  proved  a  great  benefit  to 
the  whole  South.  I  saw  even  in  the  week  I 
was  there,  so  many  illustrations  of  what  that 
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exposition  was  really  doing,  in  re-establishing 
the  confidence  in  people  who  had  been  through 
trying  times,  showing  them  what  they  had 
already  accomplished,  in  the  brief  period  of 
peace,  indicating  the  new  opportunities  if  they 
would  pull  together  and  have  faith. 

One  memory  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition  I 
have  carried  in  my  heart,  as  well  as  memory, 
ever  since  that  day  of  1895.  I  was  in  the 
picture  gallery  which  contained  masterpieces 
of  art,  loaned  to  the  exposition.  A  dear  old 
lady  of  the  South,  who  looked  as  dainty  and 
lovable  as  if  she  had  just  come  out  of  an  old- 
fashioned  bureau  drawer  where  she'd  been 
kept  in  lavender  for  centuries,  a  sweet  face, 
charming  voice  that  would  put  music  into  a 
commonplace  and  then  have  something  left 
over — well,  this  dear  old  lady  was  in  the  gal- 
lery looking  at  the  pictures,  and  she  had  two 
of  her  daughters  with  her.  I  was  looking  at 
a  nearby  picture,  and  I  could  not  help  over- 
hearing her  remarks.  It  was  the  way  she 
said  it,  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  that  I  cannot 
reproduce  here.  Turning  to  the  elder  daughter, 
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she  said,  "Isn't  it  cruel  to  send  these  wonder- 
ful paintings  to  the  poor  South  that  has  the 
power  of  appreciation,  but  is  too  poor  now  to 
own  them?"  I  have  often  recalled  this  re- 
mark. One  time  I  took  the  trouble  to  do 
some  close  figuring,  and  I  discovered  that  the 
"men  of  the  South/'  in  ten  years  after  that 
time,  were  adding  seven  million  dollars  a  day 
to  the  wealth  of  the  "poor  South."  After 
all,  you  get  back,  in  every  successful  era  or 
country,  to  the  influence  born  of  love  for  some 
woman  who  is  a  little  nearer  to  the  great 
source  of  all  power. 

Everybody  was  so  kind  to  me  in  Atlanta; 
I  wouldn't  have  been  alive  at  the  present  day 
if  I  had  stayed  more  than  a  few  days  with 
them.  One  man  gave  me  a  reception  at  a 
wonderful  home  on  Peach  Tree  Street,  where 
I  saw  so  many  pretty  girls  that  I  wished  I 
was  fifty  years  younger.  I  stopped  at  Wash- 
ington on  my  return,  and  it  happened  my  visit 
to  the  Capital  was  an  important  history-mak- 
ing opportunity  for  me.  Unknown  to  a  great 
many  Americans,  a  serious  foreign  situation 
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had  rapidly  developed — a  very  serious  situa- 
tion. It  was  the  Venezuelan  dispute  with 
England  which  brought  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  the  front.  A  dangerous  tension  had  been 
created  between  England  and  America.  I 
had  seen  this  danger  developing  during  my 
London  residence,  and  my  close  contact  with 
high  authorities  overseas.  I  had  known  of 
certain  sentiments  over  there  for  a  long  time, 
and  was  confident  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  people  did  not  realize  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  American  people  believed 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  did  not  hold 
England,  in  that  question,  as  our  "partners." 
I  saw  at  once,  after  I  had  held  a  consultation 
with  Mr.  Olney,  Secretary  of  State,  that 
there  was  even  more  danger  than  Washington 
suspected,  and  I  explained  the  situation  to 
Mr.  Olney.  The  Secretary  must  have  been 
impressed  with  my  point  of  view.  He  wanted 
me  to  put  the  same  matter  before  President 
Cleveland,  and  I  did.  The  direct  question 
was  put  to  me  at  that  interview:  "Do  you 
think  it  is  a  question  of  a  very  short  time 
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when  this  trouble  may  reach  a  dangerous 
condition?"  My  answer  was,  "I  feel  that  it 
would  be  slow  coming  to  a  head,  just  now, 
for  what  you  will  regard  as  a  trivial  reason 
— Queen  Victoria  is  deeply  interested  in  an 
event  likely  to  take  place  within  a  few  weeks 
in  Russia.  She  is  very  anxious  to  have  a 
son  born  to  the  Russian  Czar.  They  have  the 
Salic  law  there;  as  you  know,  only  a  male 
child  can  become  Czar — the  other  children 
have  been  girls.  Queen  Victoria  has  tremen- 
dous influence  over  affairs  in  England,  and 
wonderful  ability,  and  she  has  great  influence 
in  Europe.  She  would  not  allow  any  public 
disturbance,  I  feel,  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
She  wants  things  kept  at  rest.  Her  mind  is 
centered,  and  her  hopes  are  centered,  on  a 
certain  event  which  may  transpire  in  Russia." 
We  talked  it  over  and  then  the  question  was 
put  to  me  by  Secretary  Olney,  "When  are 
you  going  back  to  London?"  I  said,  "I  in- 
tended to  sail  in  about  ten  days."  He  asked, 
"Have  you  anything  important  to  hold  you 
here?    Would  you  be  willing  to  make  a  little 
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sacrifice  and  go  at  once,  by  the  first  steamer?" 
I  said,  "Do  you  consider  it  important?"  The 
President  said,  "I  do,  and  so  does  Mr.  Olney." 
"I'll  leave  by  the  first  steamer  on  which  you 
can  find  me  accommodations/'  was  my 
answer. 

I  had  a  hurried  "good-bye,  God  bless  you" 
from  my  father  as  I  passed  through  Phila- 
delphia, as  my  steamer  sailed  from  New 
York  at  midnight,  my  idea  being  to  get  back 
to  London  as  soon  as  possible,  and  put  the 
serious  side  of  the  question  before  some 
people  I  knew  who  could  be  of  influence  in 
bringing  about  a  peaceful  understanding  of 
this  whole  matter.  On  the  way  over  I  put  into 
concrete  form,  in  an  article,  certain  facts  that 
I  knew  were  facts,  that  showed  how  serious 
the  question  was.  I  took  this  article  myself 
to  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers  in  the  world. 
I  knew  it  could  not  be  published,  but  I  knew 
the  information  contained  therein  would  reach 
Downing  Street,  the  Prime  Minister  and  Cabi- 
net, and  it  did.  The  article  was  returned  to 
me  saying  that,  under  the  present  conditions, 
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they  dare  not  publish  it.  I  never  expected 
them  to  do  so.  My  object  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  from  that  time  on,  that  matter 
resumed  peaceful  negotiations,  the  "fever" 
was  out  of  the  wound — our  two  peoples  under- 
stood each  other  better.  I  was  thanked  by 
President  Cleveland  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Olney.  Later  I  was  thanked  by 
Mr.  Bayard,  when  he  came  as  the  first  Ambas- 
sador representing  the  United  States,  a  big 
advance  for  us  because,  as  an  Ambassador, 
he  stood  with  royalty  at  all  receptions,  and 
not  as  before,  with  a  crowd  of  "Ministers"  and 
"Charge  d'Affairs."  We  were  at  last  on  the 
level  with  any  power  on  earth  in  diplomatic 
intercourse. 

After  my  return  to  London  from  the  Atlanta 
Exposition  in  1895,  another  of  those  "acci- 
dental" helps  came  to  me.  For  about  a  year, 
I  had  met  daily  at  the  place  where  I  bought 
my  cigars,  an  Englishman  who  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  uniforms.  He  occupied  a  flat  on 
the  third  floor  of  a  building  standing  on 
Shaftesbury  Avenue.    This  location  was  only 
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a  few  blocks  from  the  headquarters  of  his 
own  business  near  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  One 
night  this  Englishman  said  to  me,  "I'm  lonely 
over  in  my  quarters,  I  am  away  all  day,  and 
I  have  a  very  large  and  well-lighted  room 
with  two  windows  on  Oxford  Street.  I  wish 
you  would  give  up  your  present  lodgings  and 
join  me.  I  know  you  are  doing  literary  work. 
You  are  home  during  the  daytime — nobody 
will  interrupt  your  work.  I  have  three  bed- 
rooms in  my  flat — one  is  all  I  want — one  is 
for  the  housekeeper,  and  that  leaves  an  extra 
bedroom.  I  want  your  company — I  will  rent 
you  quarters  there,  and  charge  you  no  more 
than  you  are  paying  where  you  are,  and  you 
can  arrange  to  have  your  breakfast  served 
by  my  housekeeper,  and  dine  wherever  you 
please.  If  you  want  dinner,  the  housekeeper 
will  get  it  for  you."  I  looked  over  the  rooms 
and  found  them  delightful,  and  the  price  he 
was  charging  me  was  very  small.  So  I  moved. 
It  was  only  a  block  and  a  half  from  my 
former  lodging,  and  one  square  away,  through 
Drury  Street,  to  the  British  Museum,  where  I 
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held  a  reader's  ticket  and  did  my  reference 
work. 

I  had  a  very  happy  residence  with  my  new 
friend,  a  most  interesting  character,  and, 
through  him  and  his  relatives,  secured  a 
glimpse  of  a  certain  phase  of  life  in  England 
I  never  could  have  seen  but  for  his  introduc- 
tion. His  wife's  family  and  his  own  had  lived 
in  London  for  several  generations.  His  wife's 
mother,  an  old  lady  over  ninety  when  I  met 
her,  had  been  one  of  the  old  Spitalsfield  silk 
weavers,  and  her  family  had  made  the  Coro- 
nation Gown  for  Queen  Charlotte. 

Some  months  after  I  moved,  I  visited  this 
old  lady.  She  wanted  me  to  meet  "her  boy." 
When  the  boy  came  downstairs,  I  was  pre- 
sented to  a  man  who  was  totally  blind,  and 
over  seventy  years  of  age.  She  was  full  of 
interesting  reminiscences,  and  I  wrote  an 
article  about  her  that  was  published  and  at- 
tracted much  attention.  The  gold  thread  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  Coronation  Robe  was 
poorly  made — it  turned  black  and  ruined  a 
part  of  the  gown.    The  whole  family  had  to 
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work  two  days  and  two  nights  to  create  a  new 
gown  for  the  Queen.  My  lodging  partner  in 
the  flat  had  another  brother-in-law  who  fur- 
nished me  with  much  food  for  thought.  He 
had  a  public  house  or  saloon,  as  we  call  it  in 
America,  on  Seven  Sisters  Road.  The  build- 
ing was  at  the  corner  of  two  streets,  and  any 
one  who  knows  that  neighborhood  will  recog- 
nize it  as  a  pretty  hard  neighborhood.  There 
were  many  "horse-gips"  or  swindlers,  as  they 
called  them  in  those  days,  and  all  sorts  of 
people  who  lived  more  by  their  wits  than  by 
their  work.  We  were  always  warned  not  to 
wear  "top  hats"  when  visiting  him,  and  the 
proprietor  always  took  us  to  the  omnibus,  or 
hansom,  when  we  started  for  home,  and  saw 
us  safely  out  of  the  neighborhood.  His  place 
had  eight  different  doors  and,  although  in  a 
so-called  "poor  neighborhood,"  I  have  known 
him  to  take  in  seven  hundred  dollars  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  all  in  coppers,  in  his  pub- 
lic bar,  and  there  were  many  "private"  bars 
in  his  place. 

When  I  had  become  fully  at  home  in  my 
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new  quarters,  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  New 
Oxford  Street,  I  settled  down  to  hard  work 
I  had  a  lot  of  basic  matter,  gathered  during 
my  American  tour,  although  it  was  a  short 
one.  I  wrote  two  articles  for  the  literary  page 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  then  edited  by  a  bright 
man  named  Massingham — one  describing  a 
visit  to  "Uncle  Remus"  and  one  about  Frank 
L.  Stanton,  the  Georgia  poet.  Both  attracted 
attention  and  helped  me  to  a  higher  line  of 
work.  I  also  wrote  a  short  story  for  the  Pall- 
Mall  Magazine,  illustrated;  another  one  for 
Cornhill,  "Thanksgiving  at  the  Farm,"  ac- 
cepted by  them,  and  some  short  stories,  later 
produced,  which  found  publication  in  Black 
and  White,  Illustrated  London  News,  and 
some  other  publications. 

My  plan  was  to  work  hard  in  the  morning, 
but  in  the  afternoon  I  always  took  a  little 
holiday.  If  I  knew  Queen  Victoria  was  in 
town,  I  would  go  out  to  Hyde  Park.  She 
had  a  habit  of  driving  at  a  certain  hour  in 
this  park,  entering  at  Hyde  Park  corner,  and 
taking  the  road  just  above  Rotten  Row.    I 
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did  this  for  a  special  reason.  Queen  Victoria 
had  something  about  her  face  that  reminded 
me  of  my  mother  and,  moreover,  my  mother 
when  I  was  young,  was  always  talking  about 
Queen  Victoria.  She  described  her  as  "a  good 
as  well  as  a  great  woman."  Then  she  would 
tell  me  how  the  Queen  visited  the  sick  people 
in  the  smaller  cottages  up  in  Scotland;  and 
so  I  grew  up  with  a  wonderfully  vivid  picture 
in  my  mind  of  this  ruler  who  was  exercising 
such  tremendous  power  and  yet  was  so  kind. 
I  had  seen  her  on  my  first  and  second  visits 
to  England.  And  so  in  1895,  when  I  found 
she  held  to  the  same  habit  of  driving,  I  was 
always  where  I  could  get  a  good  look,  and  lift 
my  hat  to  one  I'd  been  taught  to  respect.  Her 
voice  is  silent  now — her  power  surrendered  to 
the  "King  of  Kings,"  but  she  still  lives  in  my 
heart. 

My  connection  with  a  London  weekly  news- 
paper was  another  of  those  "fortunate  inci- 
dents" which  seemed  to  have  been  my  com- 
panions through  life,  and  my  helpers  also.  I 
had  sent  an  article  to  them  on  an  American 
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subject,  for  I  was  always  trying  to  find  an 
outlet  for  my  product.  It  seemed  to  please 
the  fancy  of  the  chief  editor;  he  printed  it, 
paid  for  it,  and  asked  for  more.  I  gave  it  to 
him.  Later  he  asked  me  to  accept  a  position 
on  the  staff  as  an  assistant  editor.  He  had 
one  already,  but  he  was  not  familiar  with 
much  of  the  world  territory  I  knew  so  well. 
He  couldn't  offer  me  much,  he  said,  but  when 
he  named  five  pounds  a  week,  it  seemed  a 
pretty  good  sized  sum,  in  the  then  state  of 
my  finances.  I  accepted  and  never  had  cause 
to  regret  it.  In  the  first  place,  my  associate, 
the  assistant  editor,  was  a  brilliant  young  man 
named  Harold  Holgate  Brown,  a  nephew  of 
Sir  John  Gorst,  prominent  in  public  affairs. 
Our  chief  editor,  Phil.  Robinson,  a  wonderful 
"stylist,"  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  English  I  ever  met.  I  have 
watched  bird  life  with  him  in  the  Queen 
Cottage  section  of  Kew  Gardens.  Queen  Vic- 
toria had  not  visited  this  part  of  the  Gardens 
for  years,  and  she  was  the  only  one  who 
had  the  right  to  use  it.    Bird  life  had  come 
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to  regard  it  as  a  sanctuary,  and  here  they 
came,  even  from  parts  of  the  Continent,  to 
visit.  We  were  allowed  to  enter  this  place, 
because  of  Phil.  Robinson's  standing  as  a 
writer  on  bird  life.  And,  lying  on  a  rubber 
blanket — the  ground  was  always  damp — we 
could  watch  and  make  records  of  bird  life 
when  that  life  believed  itself  unobserved. 
Field  glasses  brought  them  so  close  that,  some- 
times, it  seemed  to  be  intruding  into  a  home 
life  we  had  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  study. 
One  feature  of  my  London  weekly  news- 
paper work  at  this  period  was  very  pleasant. 
Our  finances  were  decreased,  because  the 
political  ambitions  of  our  owner  had  not  been 
gratified  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  he  was  cut- 
ting down  on  our  sustaining  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence.  So  we  had  to  double-up  in  our 
work,  and  it  happened  that  I  was  assigned 
to  represent  our  paper  at  many  first  night 
performances,  our  dramatic  critic  having  been 
eliminated  from  the  staff.  In  this  critical 
extra  work,  I  was  present  in  Toole's  Theatre 
on  the  first  night  of  Barrie's  first  play,  "The 
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subject,  for  I  was  always  trying  to  find  an 
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the  assistant  editor,  was  a  brilliant  young  man 
named  Harold  Holgate  Brown,  a  nephew  of 
Sir  John  Gorst,  prominent  in  public  affairs. 
Our  chief  editor,  Phil.  Robinson,  a  wonderful 
"stylist,"  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  English  I  ever  met.  I  have 
watched  bird  life  with  him  in  the  Queen 
Cottage  section  of  Kew  Gardens.  Queen  Vic- 
toria had  not  visited  this  part  of  the  Gardens 
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to  regard  it  as  a  sanctuary,  and  here  they 
came,  even  from  parts  of  the  Continent,  to 
visit.  We  were  allowed  to  enter  this  place, 
because  of  Phil.  Robinson's  standing  as  a 
writer  on  bird  life.  And,  lying  on  a  rubber 
blanket — the  ground  was  always  damp — we 
could  watch  and  make  records  of  bird  life 
when  that  life  believed  itself  unobserved. 
Field  glasses  brought  them  so  close  that,  some- 
times, it  seemed  to  be  intruding  into  a  home 
life  we  had  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  study. 
One  feature  of  my  London  weekly  news- 
paper work  at  this  period  was  very  pleasant. 
Our  finances  were  decreased,  because  the 
political  ambitions  of  our  owner  had  not  been 
gratified  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  he  was  cut- 
ting down  on  our  sustaining  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence.  So  we  had  to  double-up  in  our 
work,  and  it  happened  that  I  was  assigned 
to  represent  our  paper  at  many  first  night 
performances,  our  dramatic  critic  having  been 
eliminated  from  the  staff.  In  this  critical 
extra  work,  I  was  present  in  Toole's  Theatre 
on  the  first  night  of  Barrie's  first  play,  "The 
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House  Boat."  I  dressed  in  a  hurry  that 
night,  but  somehow  reached  the  theatre  late. 
I  had  a  stall  reserved  seat.  But  when  the 
young  lady  usheress  gave  me  a  program,  and 
asked  for  the  usual  tip,  sixpence,  I  didn't 
have  a  penny  in  my  pockets;  I  had  walked 
down  to  the  theatre  from  my  home,  to  have  a 
little  smoke.  I  quickly  said,  "I'll  see  you  in 
a  moment,  I  have  to  change  a  bill;"  went  out 
to  the  box  office,  and  stated  my  case.  The 
manager  made  me  take  not  only  money  to  pay 
for  my  program,  but  enough  to  get  home  in  a 
hansom.  Then  I  returned,  chin  in  the  air 
once  more,  to  my  seat,  discharged  my  obliga- 
tion for  the  program,  and  settled  down  for  an 
evening  of  enjoyment,  and  I  had  it. 

It  really  was  a  wonderful  play.  The  scene 
of  action  was  a  house  boat  in  one  of  those 
lazy,  dreamy  little  backwaters  of  the  Thames. 
I  know  the  dear  old  river,  and  loved  it.  Mary 
Ansel  was  the  heroine;  winsome,  beautiful,  I 
don't  wonder  Barrie  was  in  love  with  her  from 
the  first,  and  I'm  thinking  now  as  I  write, 
forty  years  later,  of  the  tragedy,  when  their 
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romance  ended,  years  afterward;  ended  in  the 
shadow. 

I  went  direct  from  Toole's  Theatre  to  our 
office  in  Dane's  Inn,  sat  down  and  wrote  out 
my  feelings  about  the  play.  I  knew  nothing 
of  dramatic  criticism,  but  I  did  know  what 
I  liked,  and  why  I  liked  it,  and  I  put  my 
heart  into  what  I  wrote,  without  extravagance 
in  language.  Our  edition  went  to  press  that 
night.  For  at  least  three  weeks  after  that 
little  criticism  was  printed,  the  managers  of 
Toole's  Theatre  printed,  in  their  daily  adver- 
tisement of  Barrie's  play,  about  three  inches 
taken  out  of  my  little  criticism.  For  some 
years  after  that,  I  could  not  pay  any  money 
to  go  into  Toole's  Theatre,  and  the  little  article 
made  friends  with  other  theatrical  people,  and 
added  much  to  my  London  life  and  its  won- 
derful memories.  Another  memory  is  of  a 
night  in  the  Savage  Club,  when  I  was  one  of 
a  small  party  in  the  little  uncarpeted  room 
where  they  served  beverages.  There  were 
large  wooden  rocking-chairs  in  this  room. 
Penley,  the  actor  who  made  "Charlie's  Aunt" 
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famous,  was  there.  He  had  a  very  large 
head,  and  in  a  burst  of  excitement  he  rocked 
too  far,  turned  over,  and  stood  for  a  minute 
upside  down.  I  thought  his  legs  would  never 
come  back  to  the  floor.  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
another  member  of  the  party,  was  most 
picturesque  and  entertaining.  When  we  broke 
up  early  in  the  morning,  Morse  Stevens,  who 
later  became  a  professor  in  history  at  Cornell 
University,  led  us  through  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  we  stood  for  over  an  hour  near  the  great 
lions,  listening  to  his  tale  of  adventure,  when 
he  was  gathering  material  for  his  work  on  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  a  wonderful  even- 
ing, and  there  were  other  evenings  different 
in  their  rank,  as  far  as  the  character  of  men 
who  foregathered,  but  at  that  period  William 
E.  Henley  had  his  bright  crowd  editing  the 
Observer  and  were  leaders  in  London.  Their 
offices  were  not  far  from  ours  in  Dane's  Inn, 
and  we  would  meet  at  various  places — 
Gatty's,  The  Old  Cock,  opposite  Chancery 
Lane,  and  several  places  down  Fleet  Street, 
including  the  old  Cheshire  Cheese.    It  wasn't 
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where  we  were,  but  what  we  were  and  did, 
when  we  got  together,  that  counted — flash 
of  wit,  and  glow  of  humor — just  a  little  entree 
of  adventure.  George  W.  Stephens,  who  wrote 
"With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum"  and  "The  Land 
of  the  Dollar,"  was  often  one  of  our  party. 
My  associate,  assistant  editor  of  the  Weekly, 
had  his  chambers  in  Staple's  Inn.  They  were 
quaint  old  chambers.  At  one  end  of  the  big 
room,  the  floor  was  about  two  inches  lower 
than  at  the  other  end,  dented  a  little.  I 
remember  one  time  George  W.  Stephens 
dropped  in.  He  said,  "I've  a  chance  to  go 
down  to  report  the  Diamond  Jubilee  at  Ports- 
mouth— I'm  a  little  short  of  cash  to  pay  the 
railway  fare.  How  are  you  lads  off  for  cash?" 
Harold  Brown  said  he'd  let  the  milkman  wait 
for  a  week.  He  raised  fifteen  shillings.  I 
happened  to  have  about  two  pounds,  ten — 
so  we  both  went  bankrupt,  handed  over  our 
total  wealth  to  Stephens,  who  went  down  to 
Portsmouth,  on  our  cash,  and  gathered  ma- 
terial for  his  description  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Diamond  Jubilee.     It  was  a  classic.     When 
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he  was  paid,  we  had  a  three-cornered  sixteen- 
shilling  dinner  at  Romano's  in  the  Strand. 
The  afterglow  of  that  dinner  lifted  the  aver- 
age of  many  luncheons  and  dinners  that  fol- 
lowed, not  one  of  which  exceeded,  in  cost, 
the  shilling  limit.  My  emaciated  bankroll, 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  has  known  a  wide 
range  of  conditions,  but  I'm  still  alive  and 
happy,  although  I  have  now  standing  to  my 
credit  eighty  years  of  life. 

One  morning  when  the  going  was  a  little 
hard,  and  I  needed  a  pick-up,  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  short  letter  from  the  editor  of 
Cornhill,  James  Payn,  the  author.  The  letter 
read:  "I  should  like  to  consider  another  short 
story,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  "Thanks- 
giving at  the  Farm,"  and  I  would  like  you 
to  try  your  hand  at  a  novel.  I  believe  you 
can  write  one.  Yours  very  truly,  James 
Payn." 

For  years  I  had  hoped  that  some  day  I 
would  be  able  to  write  a  novel.  I  had  been 
training  myself  for  this  work.  But  I  wanted 
to  wait  until  I  could  do  it.    Here  was  a  letter 
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from  a  man  who  had  written  a  hundred  novels 
himself,  and  who  had  helped  many  young  men 
into  the  limelight  and  a  successful  career.  I 
would  have  been  less  than  human  had  I  not 
caught  quickly  the  wave  of  encouragement 
under  which  I  devoted  all  my  spare  time  to 
working  on  a  story.  Meanwhile,  I  had  to 
support  myself;  I  had  to  keep  up  enough  of 
the  other  work  to  pay  my  living  expenses. 
But  every  time  I  had  a  few  hours  to  spare 
I  worked  away  on  my  little  book.  After  it 
was  finished  I  submitted  the  manuscript  to 
James  Payn.  His  firm,  Smith,  Elder  &  Com- 
pany, was  one  of  the  leading  publishing  firms 
of  England.  My  story  was  read  by  their  pro- 
fessional readers,  accepted  and  published  as 
a  six-shilling  novel  at  their  own  risk.  They 
recovered  all  the  expenses,  a  profit  and  I  made 
a  respectable  sum  out  of  my  royalties.  There 
was  a  German  edition  and  a  Colonial  edition. 
The  London  Atheneum,  then  ranked  as  the 
highest  literary  authority  in  the  world,  said 
of  my  book,  my  first  novel,  "  'The  Mills  of 
God'  is  literature  of  the  highest  character; 
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one  of  the  best  written  books  that  has  ever 
come  to  England  from  America."  I  have  that 
little  criticism  among  my  treasures  to  this 
day.  Another  feature  about  that  book  is  very 
dear  to  my  heart.  James  Payn  at  that  time 
published  a  page  every  week  in  the  London 
Illustrated  News,  a  paper  that  went  all  over 
the  world.  His  article  called,  "James  Payn's 
Notebook,"  was  on  the  second  page  of  the 
paper.  The  big  illustration  was  on  the  first, 
so  that  when  you  turned  the  leaf  there  were 
three  columns  of  delightful  comments  on  cur- 
rent events  in  his  whimsical  philosophy,  and 
the  last  column  was  a  study  of  the  book  of 
the  day.  What  I  prize  so  much  is  this:  In 
the  last  page  James  Payn  ever  contributed 
to  the  London  Illustrated  News  was  a  little 
study  and  appreciation  of  my  book,  "The  Mills 
of  God."  And  the  last  line  in  the  article  was 
"The  author  of  The  Mills  of  God'  is  all 
charity."  In  a  blind  way  I  had  tried  to  live 
and  let  live,  and  James  Payn's  words  were  a 
benediction  and  an  inspiration  then,  and  have 
continued  a  helpful  influence  in  every  year 
since  they  were  written,  forty  years  ago. 
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I  must  mention  another  move  that  shaped 
my  plans  like  so  many  that  had  preceded 
it.  Like  all  the  others,  it  turned  out  to  be 
to  my  advantage.  My  friend,  with  whom  I 
had  shared  the  apartment  at  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  and  New  Oxford  Street  for  a  couple 
of  years,  remarried  and  took  a  house  at  Twick- 
enham. This  broke  up  my  home  in  London. 
I  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  my  old  lodgings 
opposite  the  Museum;  they  were  associated 
with  days  which  hurt  a  little,  had  left  a  scar 
on  heart  and  mind.  Five  shillings  a  week  for 
a  small  room  and  a  breakfast  for  fivepence, 
with  an  occasional  difficulty  in  balancing  the 
budget.  Well,  those  days  and  conditions  had 
mitigated  somewhat.  I  had  a  better  basis 
on  which  to  increase  my  expenses  and  to  have 
a  little  change  of  situation.  I  had  always 
been  fond  of  the  Thames  Valley — had  passed 
considerable  time  on  every  one  of  my  earlier 
visits  in  Richmond,  Kew,  Mosley  and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  up  the  Thames  to  Oxford  by 
way  of  Windsor.  I  knew  the  country,  loved  it, 
so  I  took  an  apartment  in  a  little  house  on 
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Kew  Road,  opposite  Kew  Gardens.  I  looked 
down  from  my  working  room  window  on  Kew 
Road  and  over  the  wall  of  the  Gardens  into 
a  portion  where  people  came  from  various 
foreign  countries  to  take  graduate  courses  in 
cultivation  of  flowers  and  the  handling  of 
gardens.  It  was  near  the  Cumberland  Gate. 
I  soon  got  my  roots  deep  into  the  spirit  of 
the  locality,  grew  to  love  it  intensely.  Then 
I  settled  down  to  real  hard  work,  still  keeping 
up  my  connection  with  the  London  news- 
papers as  a  sort  of  anchor  to  windward.  The 
underground  railroad  made  it  easy  for  me  to 
reach  any  part  of  London  at  any  time,  day 
or  night,  and  the  air  at  Kew  was  a  little 
clearer,  the  fogs  a  little  less  dense.  When 
April  came  along  I  grew  into  the  first  ap- 
preciation of  that  line  of  Browning's,  "Oh, 
to  be  in  England  now."  The  streets  of  Kew 
at  twilight  were  a  fairyland — laburnum  trees, 
with  bunches  of  blossoms  looking  like  golden 
grapes — hedges  with  their  benediction  of 
blossoms  told  in  their  own  sweet  way  in 
language  which  the  great  Father  makes  use 
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of  to  express  thought  too  delicate  for  words. 
Out  of  my  garden  window,  as  I  called  it,  as 
I  worked  on  my  broad  table — all  my  writing 
was  done  with  the  pen — I  had  a  view  that 
was  in  itself  an  inspiration. 

Frequently  it  would  take  a  considerable 
part  of  my  small  income  to  have  manuscripts 
typewritten.  I  found  they  had  difficulty  in 
deciphering  some  of  my  hieroglyphics,  and 
I  remembered  a  remark  of  James  Payn's,  the 
author,  who  said  that  in  working  with  a  pen, 
he  found  it  advantageous,  because  while  he 
was  reaching  forward  to  take  a  new  dip  of 
ink  he  thought  of  a  better  word  than  the  word 
he  was  about  to  use.  That  remark  of  his  I 
often  remembered  in  connection  with  another 
remark,  which  the  editor  of  a  weekly  paper 
made,  and  that  was  that  it  was  very  easy 
to  get  a  word  that  would  fit  an  idea  like  a 
mitten,  showing  only  thumb  and  a  lump  cover- 
ing that  could  be  misunderstood  very  easily 
and  be  misconstrued  by  the  reader.  If  you 
thought  a  little  longer  you  could  always  get 
a  word  which   fitted  the  idea   like  a   glove, 
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showing  all  five  fingers.  A  third  bit  of  advice 
which  has  been  helpful  for  many  years  came 
to  me  from  Frederick  Greenwood,  who  was  the 
founder  of  St.  James  Gazette  and  Pali-Mall 
Magazine,  and  also  edited  a  London  weekly 
paper  called  The  Anti-Jacobin — I  had  written 
some  short  articles  for  this  paper.  He  seemed 
to  take  an  interest  in  me  and  gave  me  this 
advice.  "If  you've  anything  good,  put  it  in 
your  first  paragraph,  and,  if  possible,  in  the 
first  five  lines.  This  is  a  busy  age — a  great 
many  of  the  best  readers  haven't  time  to  read 
one-tenth  of  what  they  wish  to  read.  They 
will  glance  quickly  at  the  beginning  of  an 
article.  If  you  can  make  them  say,  'Why, 
that  fellow's  got  something  to  say,  I'll  read 
the  rest,'  he'll  go  on.  So  many  have  the  trick 
of  holding  the  best  they  have  for  the  con- 
clusion of  an  article;  the  trouble  is  the  reader 
doesn't  get  to  that  part;  he  won't  anticipate 
it  unless  you  have  an  established  reputation. 
Put  your  best  at  the  start,  and  then  after 
you've  got  them,  give  them  another  'crack' 
at  the  end  and  leave  a  good  tonic  taste  in  the 
mouth." 
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A  few  more  reminiscences  of  Kew.  I  soon 
discovered  that  another  lucky  incident  had 
brought  me  into  a  pleasant  environment, 
unique  in  some  features.  I  had  rented  my 
lodgings  without  direction  from  anybody,  but 
I  found  out  after  I  had  moved  in  that  the 
man  who  owned  the  little  house  had  been 
for  years  a  gardener  at  Cambridge  Palace, 
which  faces  the  end  of  Kew  Gardens,  the 
home  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  Army  and  a 
cousin  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Duchess  of  Teck,  also  a  cousin  of 
Queen  Victoria,  as  a  young  woman  had  known 
Mr.  Harris,  my  landlord.  Harris  had  re- 
tired with  income  enough  to  live  comfort- 
ably. On  my  second  morning  in  his  house, 
hearing  talk  under  my  window,  I  looked  out. 
A  man  and  woman  mounted  had  stopped  at 
the  door  where  Harris  had  a  stand  full  of 
potted  plants.  Later  I  learned  the  man  was 
the  Duke  of  Teck,  the  lady  his  daughter,  who, 
as  I  write,  is  Queen  of  England,  for  she 
married  Prince  George,  and  succeeded  to  the 
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title  when  he  followed  his  father,  King  Ed- 
ward. They  soon  came  to  know  what  I  was 
doing,  for  about  this  time  Gunn  and  Stewart, 
the  photographers,  had  my  picture  in  their 
window  in  Richmond  as  one  of  the  writers 
who  had  just  brought  out  a  new  novel.  After 
a  month  I  would  often  get  a  bow  from  the 
Duke  and  his  daughter.  And  later  the  Duch- 
ess of  Teck  stopped  for  a  few  moments  in 
her  carriage  to  talk  with  Harris,  the  former 
"gardener"  of  her  young  days.  And  so  the 
chance  location  of  my  lodgings  gave  me  many 
opportunities  to  see  and  talk  with  people  who 
made  history.  I  had  many  close-up  sights 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  then  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  Army,  although  not 
actively  engaged  in  military  duties.  I  had 
heard  and  read  much  of  these  people,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  see  them  at  close  range  and 
to  watch  the  cordial  way  in  which  they 
treated  the  old  gardener,  crippled  now  with 
rheumatism,  for  they  acted  toward  him  in 
a  way  that  brightened  his  whole  day. 

I  made  it  my  rule  to  work  in  the  morning, 
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and  after  luncheon  would  go  over  to  Kew 
Gardens  for  my  after-luncheon  smoke.  I  dis- 
covered a  little  seat  against  one  of  the  old 
trees  which  I  regarded  as  an  annex  to  my 
home  on  the  other  side  of  Kew  Road.  It 
seemed  home  to  me,  because  every  day  I  was 
welcomed  there  by  a  little  robin,  who  in- 
variably perched  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a 
tree  just  across  the  path  and  would  stretch 
his  little  lungs  to  the  limit  in  his  effort  to 
strike  a  high  note  in  his  song  of  welcome. 
Accustomed  to  the  American  robin,  three  or 
four  times  the  size  of  the  English,  it  was  al- 
ways a  wonder  to  me,  after  several  years  of 
watching  and  listening,  as  to  how  in  the  world 
he  carried  his  wonderful  voice  in  his  little 
body.  Then  there  was  a  triangle  of  grass 
nearby  that  seemed  to  produce  a  pretty  good 
crop  of  worms.  I  have  counted  some  days 
fourteen  thrush,  in  England  the  size  of  a 
small  chick,  listening  and  then  diving  for  and 
capturing  a  worm.  They  would  listen,  hear 
the  rustle,  grab  the  end  of  the  worm  and 
then,  like  sailors  pulling  taut  a  rope,  lean  back. 
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Sometimes  the  parting  of  the  worm's  body  re- 
sulted in  a  somersault  for  the  thrush.  But 
to  see  a  half-dozen  thrush,  each  pulling  at 
the  end  of  a  worm,  was  a  delightful  demon- 
stration of  bird  planning  and  co-operation. 


CHAPTER  V 
1898-1918 

In  the  closing  month  of  1898  I  received 
word  from  America  that  my  father  was  in  a 
dangerous  condition  with  heart  trouble;  that 
he  was  asking  for  me.  I  sailed  by  the  first 
steamer  for  America,  hoping  things  might 
turn  out  to  be  less  serious  than  reported,  so 
that  I  could  return  quickly  and  resume  my 
work  in  London.  On  my  arrival  in  America 
I  found  his  condition  had  not  been  exagger- 
ated. After  I  had  visited  with  him  for  three 
weeks  I  noticed  he  was  restless  because  I  was 
doing  nothing.  He  thought  I  ought  to  get 
back  to  my  work  in  London,  or  secure  some 
work  in  America.  To  quiet  his  nerves  I  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Commercial 
Museum,  engaged  in  an  effort  to  develop 
foreign  trade,  writing  reports  on  various  coun- 
tries. I  did  not  make  any  stipulation  about 
salary — they  were  preparing  for  a  large  ex- 
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position  and  conference  with  delegates  from 
all  European  countries,  and  they  wanted  extra 
help.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  my 
first  salary  check  was  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
dollars  a  month.  I  made  no  protest,  for  it 
gave  me  the  employment  which  eased  my 
father's  nerves  and  allowed  me  to  be  with 
him  in  the  evening. 

As  spring  deepened  into  summer  my  father 
moved  to  his  summer  cottage  at  Cape  May 
Point.  He  knew  his  condition  but  had  no 
fear.  He  lived  to  be  eighty-four.  What  he 
had  lived  through,  what  he  did  for  others 
and  for  his  native  land  entitled  him  to  be 
called  a  hundred;  for  this  dear  old  father  of 
mine  had  started  out  at  ten  years  of  age 
from  his  native  town,  Salem,  New  Jersey, 
with  a  working  capital  of  five  dollars,  loaned 
him  by  a  friend  and  a  little  slip  of  paper 
saying,  "Cattell  is  an  honest  boy,  truthful  and 
not  afraid  of  work."  My  grandfather  was  a 
country  banker  and  general  merchant.  His 
notes  were  used  as  currency  back  in  1812 
in  all  that  section  of  New  Jersey.     He  had 
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met  disaster  in  a  panic  after  the  war.  My 
father  had  to  make  his  own  way,  and  did. 
He  was  next  to  the  oldest  of  a  large  family. 
He  started  out,  turned  his  hand  to  whatever 
he  could  find,  and  later  on  became  one  of  the 
first  men  to  sell  the  McCormick  reaper.  In 
1834  he  had  secured  an  agency,  being  pro- 
vided with  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  little  no- 
top  wagon,  carrying  a  model  of  the  new 
reaper,  he  sold  these  machines  in  the  Far 
West.  This  machine  reduced  the  time  taken 
on  an  agricultural  operation  from  forty-eight 
hours  to  forty-five  minutes.  I  was  an  invited 
guest  at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
McCormick  reaper  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1934,  and  owed  my  invitation  to  speak  at  this 
banquet  to  the  fact  that  my  father  had  been 
one  of  the  first  Americans  to  sell  the  Mc- 
Cormick reaper. 

After  my  father's  death,  going  through  a 
little  black  wallet  he  always  placed  under 
his  pillow  before  he  went  to  sleep,  I  found 
a  few  memorandums  and  a  picture  of  my 
mother.    My  mother  and  father  had  lived  to- 
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gether  fifty  years;  they  were  like  lovers  to 
the  end.  Pasted  on  the  back  of  my  mother's 
photograph  was  a  little  clipping  from  the  Lon- 
don Atheneum,  the  highest  literary  authority 
in  the  world,  praising  my  novel,  'The  Mills 
of  God,"  the  first  book  of  his  youngest  child. 
I  had  often  thought  it  strange  that  he  never 
spoke  about  that  book  after  I  returned  to 
America.  He  was  a  reticent  man  on  some 
points,  and  he  looked  on  literature  with  less 
favor  than  my  mother.  I  had  been  hurt  be- 
cause he  never  mentioned  my  book — I  thought 
he  didn't  appreciate  it,  and  yet  he  had 
trimmed  the  criticism  from  the  paper  I  sent 
him,  had  pasted  it  on  the  back  of  a  picture 
he  valued  above  everything  else  he  possessed ; 
it  was  under  his  pillow  every  night,  including 
the  last  he  was  on  earth. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  because  I 
am  trying  to  paint  a  picture,  not  of  my  own 
life  only,  but  to  paint  the  record  of  one  Amer- 
ican out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lion just  because  I  think  I  am  of  the  average 
type;  because  I  want  some  other  American  in 
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some  periods  of  discouragement  to  understand 
the  faith  that  helped  me  to  fight  on  to  the 
end,  and  taught  me  to  believe  in  the  old  say- 
ing, "He  who  wrestles  with  me  strengthens 
me;  my  enemy  is  my  helper."  Don't  be  in 
a  hurry.  About  as  many  good  things  catch 
up  with  you  as  you  catch  up  with.  Do  not 
try  to  look  busy  unless  you  have  something 
to  do.  We  have  a  wonderful  brain  loaned  us 
by  the  living  God  if  we  give  it  half  a  chance. 
We  have  also  a  memory  that  is  phenomenal 
in  its  power  to  store  things  that  are  beautiful 
and  helpful  if  we  bring  them  to  it,  and  they 
stay  there;  those  memories  breed  thoughts 
that  may  some  day,  perhaps,  be  helpful  to 
others. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  many  pieces 
of  good  luck  that  have  helped  me  in  my  life, 
often  the  sequel  or  sequence  growing  out  of  a 
bit  of  bad  luck.  Here  is  another  illustration 
of  that  point.  I  had  taken  a  position  in  the 
Commercial  Museum  simply  to  please  my 
father,  who  wanted  me  to  be  busy  and  keep  out 
of  mischief.    Now  for  the  "accident"  and  its 
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pleasant  and  profitable  sequel.  The  Commer- 
cial Institute,  where  I  was  writing,  received 
an  annual  appropriation  from  City  Councils 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  work  in  our  Information  Bureau, 
but  we  had  to  deliver,  every  three  months,  a 
printed  book  on  some  important  commercial 
subject.  At  the  time  I  am  now  writing  about 
a  book  was  due  City  Councils.  The  work  of 
writing  this  monograph  had  been  assigned  to 
the  librarian  in  the  Museum.  He  was  an 
able  man.  Unfortunately  he  was  taken  ill  a 
week  before  the  time  for  delivery  of  his  manu- 
script— our  appropriation  would  automati- 
cally stop  if  we  did  not  produce,  at  the  given 
time,  this  particular  work.  The  librarian's  ill- 
ness proved  more  serious  than  expected,  and 
four  days  before  the  book  had  to  be  delivered 
to  Councils  the  director  came  to  me  and  said, 
"We  are  in  trouble,  our  printed  book  for  City 
Councils  is  not  ready.  The  manuscript  hasn't 
been  started  yet;  it  has  to  be  printed  and  de- 
livered four  days  from  tomorrow  morning. 
Our  printer  has  agreed  to  work  night  and  day 
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for  us — we  have  our  own  printing  establish- 
ment— if  the  subject  or  copy  can  be  furnished 
rapidly.  I  understand  you  have  done  some 
rapid  work  overseas;  can  you  give  us  forty- 
eight  pages  of  printed  matter  in  that  time  so 
it  can  be  set  up?  Have  you  any  subject  in 
mind"?  " 

I  saw  an  opportunity  here,  and  as  I  had 
been  turning  a  subject  over  in  my  mind,  I 
knew  just  where  I  could  get  the  necessary 
data.  I  said,  "If  you  will  give  me  all  the 
stenographers  I  need  and  tell  the  head  of  the 
printing  department  he  is  to  take  the  matter 
as  it  is  given  to  him  and  turn  it  out  quickly, 
I  will  deliver  the  goods."  The  director  asked 
me  my  subject.  I  said,  "We  are  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways  here  in  Philadelphia.  My 
people  have  been  in  the  exporting  business 
for  one  hundred  years.  I've  been  living 
abroad.  I  know  the  foreign  market.  Phila- 
delphia has  been  a  great  manufacturing 
center,  but  largely  to  supply  home  demands. 
Our  exports  have  been  in  raw  products.  We 
must  begin  to  study  foreign  markets,  and  we 
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must  begin  to  manufacture  with  an  idea  not 
on  the  'factory  door'  basis,  but  on  the  'C. 
I.  F.'  or  cost,  insurance  and  freight  basis; 
that  is,  to  have  in  mind  what  we  can  get  for 
our  product  abroad  and  how  we  can  get  it 
there.  In  other  words,  I  believe  a  mono- 
graph under  the  title  'Philadelphia  Port  and 
Manufacturing  Center'  would  be  of  value  as 
centering  attention  on  a  new  line  of  thought 
and  a  new  line  of  activity  in  the  way  of  pre- 
liminary work  to  develop  our  foreign  trade 
in  manufactured  products  or  partly  manu- 
factured." 

The  idea  impressed  the  director  and  he  said, 
"Go  ahead,  I  give  you  free  hand  to  write 
what  you  want."  I  had  a  chance,  and  I 
never  put  in  such  work  in  my  life — never  shall 
I  do  so  again.  They  had  a  body  of  splendid 
stenographers.  I  started  with  my  theme  and 
worked  it  up  with  a  table  showing  certain 
prospective  trade  in  certain  centers;  what 
they  did  in  other  lands  and  what  we  must 
do  to  bring  our  port  up  to  them,  and  for  the 
first  time  struck  the  note  of  Philadelphia, 
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not  first  as  a  manufacturing  center — that  is 
what  it  has  always  been  called — but  first  as 
a  great  Atlantic  coast  seaport,  because  it  had 
operating  right  behind  the  docks,  or  would 
have  when  we  had  the  docks,  the  greatest 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  world,  produc- 
ing the  widest  range  and  highest  quality  goods 
in  the  world.  I  only  had  a  few  hours'  sleep 
each  night.  Three  nights  I  was  working.  I 
kept  grinding  out  copy  steadily — day  and 
night  shifts— and  we  had,  after  working  Sun- 
day, ready  on  Monday  morning,  the  forty- 
eight-page  printed  pamphlet,  sufficient  to  fill 
our  contract  with  Councils,  and  delivered  it  at 
the  opening  of  the  session.  I  took  about  a 
day  and  a  half  to  catch  up  on  sleep.  I  had 
a  very  fine  letter  from  the  director,  thanking 
me  for  my  surprise  work.  It  was  a  work  of 
love  as  well  as  for  wages,  because  I  was  doing 
what  I  knew  my  old  father  would  want  me 
to  do.  My  grandfather  and  my  great-grand- 
father had  all  been  interested  in  shipping,  and 
I  wanted  to  see  Philadelphia  with  a  fine 
harbor  and  equipment.    That  little  pamphlet 
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started,  within  a  year,  a  movement  which  gave 
Philadelphia  sixty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
new  docks  and  piers,  and  started  the  City  on 
a  new  wave  of  development. 

This  new  foreign  trade  policy  took  some 
time  to  develop,  and  my  pioneer  work  on  this 
pamphlet  for  Councils,  some  twenty-five  thou- 
sand words,  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
supplementary  articles,  and  from  that  I  made 
a  number  of  speeches  at  public  meetings,  on 
the  big  subject.  These  speeches  were  the 
foundation  and  beginning  of  my  public  speak- 
ing career  in  Philadelphia.  We  had,  through 
the  Museum's  activities,  a  world  conference 
on  commerce.  Following  this,  a  conference 
of  delegates  from  all  over  the  world  gathered 
to  discuss  broadly,  commercial  subjects.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  our  building,  just  com- 
pleted, on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill 
River.  One  of  our  new  buildings  was  an 
immense  Exhibition  Hall,  and  in  this  hall 
delegates  from  all  over  the  world  would  meet; 
coincidently,  we  had  arranged  to  have  groups 
of  American  business  men  able  to  enter  into 
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foreign  trade,  come  from  the  various  cities 
of  the  country,  and  meet  foreign  delegates. 
They  were  good  enough  to  put  thirty  stenog- 
raphers at  my  command,  and  I  would  start 
immediately  in  arranging  these  interviews, 
because  I  was  more  familiar  with  the  country- 
at-large,  and  also  the  foreign  countries  rep- 
resented, than  any  other  officer  or  employee. 
These  buildings,  and  the  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion, was  an  idea  of  President  McKinley's, 
and  the  National  Government  gave  us  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  toward  their  con- 
struction, and  allowed  wonderful  connections 
with  the  new  Department  of  Commerce. 

Later  on,  I  put  into  practice  another  idea 
that  had  been  in  my  mind  while  living  in 
Europe.  I  had  occasion  to  study  many 
works,  descriptive  of  other  lands;  had  talked 
with  men  from  nearly  all  lands.  I  had  visited 
a  great  many  myself;  I  noticed  in  books  of 
reference  and  books  written  concerning  these 
countries,  the  immense  amount  of  space  de- 
voted to  battle  pictures  and  political  history. 
In  many  cases,  this  historical  review  left  no 
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direct  impression  on  the  average  reader,  had 
little  influence  in  favor  of  trade  intercourse. 
I  believed  commerce  was  the  future  controll- 
ing factor  in  world  development.  I  was  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  this  thought  by  that 
remarkable  phrase  of  Emerson,  one  of  our 
most  philosophical  writers:  "The  greatest 
meliorator  and  civilizer  is  trade."  My  idea 
was  to  write  about  the  different  countries  of 
the  world,  and  to  make  my  book  "A  Foreign 
Commercial  Guide."  To  lay  the  emphasis, 
in  that  book,  on  the  nation  as  it  was  in  that 
day,  and  the  features  of  that  nation  which 
had  to  do  with  commercial  intercourse  with 
other  people.  Condensing  to  the  last  degree, 
our  South  American  volume  had  twenty-five 
thousand  entries  in  the  index.  This  is  merely 
mentioned  to  show  how  thoroughly  we  went 
into  the  matter. 

I  had  a  delightful  letter,  after  its  comple- 
tion— it  took  several  years  to  finish  it — from 
former  Secretary  Elihu  Root,  who  used  the 
book,  a  bound  volume,  on  his  trip  through 
South  America,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
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afterward,  letters  reached  me  from  visitors 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  reporting 
certain  changes  in  the  harbor  depths  and  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  internal  communication 
of  these  countries.  I  followed,  during  the  next 
four  years,  the  same  system  all  over  the 
world.  My  helpers  were  a  young  man,  just 
out  of  the  university,  and  a  stenographer, 
and  we  all  became  so  much  interested  in  the 
work,  that  I  think  it  was  an  education  to  all 
of  us,  and  a  delight,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  sorrow  when  the  task  was  completed.  It 
had  held  my  main  attention  for  nearly  four 
years — not  all  of  my  time,  but  it  was  the 
main  object.  We  had  our  own  printing 
establishment  at  the  Museum,  and  in  addition 
to  this  work,  we  were  publishing  a  newspaper, 
in  each  edition  of  which  I  had  an  article  on 
some  country.  These  little  articles  were 
printed  in  small  books,  so  small  that  they 
could  be  put  in  the  pocket  of  the  busy  man. 
Each  volume  treating  two  or  three  countries. 
My  idea  was  that  the  possessor  could  have 
a  ready  handbook  with  him  in  talking  over 
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matters.  Then  I  began  to  talk  in  public  about 
different  countries  as  the  work  progressed. 
Especially,  I  took  an  interest  in  the  young 
bank  employees.  I  had  been  initiated  into 
banking  years  before,  and  I  began  speaking 
to  them  a  year  after  I  reached  home,  and 
continued  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  to 
speak  at  nearly  every  one  of  their  meetings 
— it  was  a  labor  of  love.  They  used  to  meet 
monthly  for  about  eight  months  in  the  year. 
My  plan  was  to  take  up  some  current  event 
and  show  how,  although  it  happened  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  it  touched  the  bank- 
ing interests  of  this  country,  hoping  to  prove 
that  we  were  all  linked  together.  I  am  still 
an  honorary  member,  after  thirty-five  years 
in  that  Association,  and  today  many  of  the 
young  men,  who  listened  to  me  thirty  years 
ago,  are  at  the  head  of  big  banking  institu- 
tions, but  are  still  my  friends,  I  hope. 

Busy  with  my  work  on  commercial  matters, 
I  had  not  forgotten  my  love  of  romance,  but 
finished  in  odd  hours  another  novel.  It  was 
published  in  England  by  my  old  publishers, 
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Smith,  Elder  &  Company,  under  the  title 
"To  the  Healing  of  the  Sea."  This  story  was 
written  around  "Stock  Exchange"  operations 
and  railways.  To  hold  the  American  copy- 
right, I  published  an  edition  in  America.  My 
book  was  an  effort  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
great  financial  machinery  that  helped  to  de- 
velop our  resources,  our  railroads  and  indus- 
tries; something  about  the  character  of  the 
men  who  led  the  movement.  I  loved  the  little 
book — different  entirely  from  "The  Mills  of 
God" — it  had  a  reasonable  success.  It  never 
made  a  large  amount  of  money  for  its  author, 
or  had  a  very  large  circulation.  A  curious 
incident  in  connection  with  the  writing  of 
this  book  was  that  I  thought  an  old  friend 
out  West  was  dead.  I  made  him  one  of  the 
principal  characters  in  the  story,  and  while 
I  was  writing  it,  to  hold  his  personality  in 
my  mind,  I  used  his  surname  and  forgot  to 
change  it,  when  the  final  proofs  were  read. 
Somehow  it  escaped  me,  and  when  the  book 
was  published,  there  stood  his  name  attached 
to  my  character.     It  didn't  worry  me  much, 
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because  I  said  nothing  that  he  could  take 
exception  to,  even  if  he  were  alive.  For- 
tunately the  Christian  name  was  different. 

About  a  year  after  the  publication  of  my 
novel,  I  was  walking  down  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  when  I  came  face  to  face  with 
this  old  friend — the  man  I  had  used  as  my 
main  character.  The  first  thing  he  said  to 
me  was:  "Cattell,  I  hear  you've  written  a 
story  about  me,  won't  you  send  me  a  copy?" 
I  said,  "Certainly."  I  didn't  let  him  know 
I  thought  he  had  passed  to  the  other  land. 
We  chatted  for  a  time  over  old  days,  and 
then  parted;  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  catch  a 
train.  I  hadn't  seen  him  in  ten  years,  and 
I  didn't  see  him  for  several  years  afterward. 
In  the  meantime,  I  found  a  copy  of  the  book 
and  sent  it  to  him.  I  glanced  through  what 
I  had  said  about  him,  and  could  not  see  any- 
thing that  he  might  not  like.  I  had  said  he 
had  a  "cameo  face,  and  was  suggestive  of  an 
intellect  that  had  divorced  its  soul."  What 
I  meant  was  that  he  was  clear-headed  and 
cold-blooded,  which  he  was.     When  I  heard 
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from  him  after  he  read  the  book,  that  par- 
ticular phrase  seemed  to  please  him.  He  was 
delighted  with  the  story  and  thanked  me  for 
putting  him  into  it.  I  breathed  a  sigh  of 
genuine  relief.  He  was  a  prominent  railroad 
man,  and  only  a  few  days  ago,  as  I  am  writ- 
ing now,  thirty-five  years  after  that  incident, 
I  read  in  the  New  York  Times,  a  column-long 
story  of  his  life,  printed  because  he  had  just 
passed  beyond.  But  the  whole  affair  was  a 
disconcerting  and  curious  thing;  I  was  posi- 
tive the  man  was  dead  when  I  used  his  name. 
I  had  been  in  the  room  with  him  once  when 
he  had  a  stroke.  A  doctor  told  me  that  he 
had  very  little  chance  for  recovery.  After 
this  incident  I  had  been  in  Europe  a  number 
of  years,  hadn't  corresponded,  hadn't  met 
anyone  who  knew  him;  it  was  only  a  chance 
meeting  that  brought  clearly  before  me  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake. 

In  1900  I  had  a  very  pleasant  meeting  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  met  in  Philadelphia  that 
year,  the  sessions  of  the  convention  being  held 
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in  one  of  our  large  buildings  in  West  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Director  of  the  Commercial  Museum 
had  asked  me  to  stay  in  the  Convention  Hall 
most  of  the  day,  to  see  that  everything  was 
running  smoothly.  It  so  happened  that  I 
was  resting  for  a  little  while  on  the  stage, 
when  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  came  forward 
to  thank  the  Republican  Convention  for 
nominating  him  as  Vice-President  on  the 
ticket  with  President  McKinley.  I  knew  of 
the  bitter  fight  that  had  been  going  on  in 
committee  rooms  all  the  morning;  knew  that 
this  nomination  of  Roosevelt  was  made  by 
his  enemies,  hoping  to  put  him  into  an  office 
which  had  been  the  political  grave  for  most 
men  who  had  taken  it.  He  understood  the 
situation  perfectly.  Somebody  came  into  the 
hall  with  him  and  I  gave  this  man  my  chair, 
and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  platform. 
Shortly  afterward,  Roosevelt  stood  up  to 
make  his  speech,  thanking  them  for  what  he 
really  was  afraid  was  a  death  blow  to  his 
hopes  and  ambitions.    He  made  a  fine  speech ; 
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gesticulated  with  but  one  hand;  the  other 
hand — less  than  a  foot  from  my  face — was 
all  the  time  clasping  and  unclasping.  I  was 
close  enough  to  see  that  he  was  working  under 
tremendous  nervous  strain;  he  did  splendidly 
— you  might  have  thought  this  forced  nomi- 
nation was  the  crowning  of  all  his  hopes.  Yet 
he  was  fighting  against  despair,  knowing  that 
he  had  been  defeated  and  that  this  was  a 
punishment  and  not  a  compliment  he  was  re- 
ceiving at  the  hands  of  the  delegates.  I  have 
never  forgotten  those  few  moments,  nor  will 
I  forget  the  view,  looking  out  from  the  stage, 
on  that  tumultuous  crowd,  as  they  filled  the 
aisles,  with  their  banners,  lifting  the  roof 
almost  with  their  cheers,  a  noisy  acclaim  of 
individuals.  But  the  one  thing  that  cannot 
be  described  was  that  smiling,  suffering  man 
standing  at  my  side.  When  the  shouting 
died  down,  and  the  picture  in  front  of  me 
faded,  there  still  remained  the  picture  of  that 
strong  man  standing  by  that  speaker's  desk, 
suffering — God  only  knows  how  deeply.  I 
could  see  it  in  the  action  of  his  hand  and  yet, 
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smiling  and  thanking  the  people,  hiding  the 
pain,  he  showed  a  will  power  which  gave  him 
ability  later  on  to  write  unforgettable  history. 
Only  a  few  months  passed  after  the  election  of 
McKinley,  when  that  fatal  shot  in  Buffalo 
put  Roosevelt  into  the  Presidency,  and  his 
record  gave  him  re-election  four  years  later. 
That  year  made  history  in  Philadelphia  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

On  the  evening  of  September  14,  1901,  I 
stood  in  the  crowd,  opposite  the  Press  office, 
Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets,  as  the  bulletins 
were  posted,  giving  Mr.  McKinley's  condi- 
tion as  he  slowly  gave  up  the  fight  for  life. 
As  the  end  drew  near,  they  threw  on  the 
screen  his  favorite  hymn,  "Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee."  The  crowd  at  first  responded 
feebly,  they  couldn't  sing  it.  Everybody  had 
heart  in  mouth.  They  loved  the  man  whose 
life  was  ebbing  into  Eternity.  Then  the  end 
came;  the  fight  was  over;  I  walked  home- 
ward, thinking  what  a  sad  thing  it  was.  In 
my  life  I  had  known  three  assassinated  Presi- 
dents, and  yet  I  was  not  an  old  man.    Lincoln, 
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Garfield,  and  McKinley  murdered  in  my  time. 
Thank  God,  in  a  third  of  a  century  since 
then,  the  tragedy  has  not  been  repeated ;  God 
grant  it  may  not  be  repeated  again  in  my 
lifetime. 

Before  the  new  buildings  of  the  Commercial 
Museum  were  completed  we  had  our  main 
offices  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  building 
at  Fourth  and  Willing's  Alley,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  having  moved  to  their 
Broad  Street  headquarters.  During  this  year 
we  had  a  visit  from  George  B.  Cortelyou,  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  He  brought  with  him 
a  distinguished  party.  After  examining  our 
affairs,  he  had  planned  to  visit  several  of  the 
Department's  other  interests  and  agencies  in 
Philadelphia.  A  terrible  storm  came  up  while 
we  were  at  luncheon  and  the  visitors  were 
held  in  our  building  for  some  hours.  They 
had  planned  to  take  luncheon  with  us,  but 
that  luncheon  extended  until  the  ending  of 
the  storm,  when  they  could  complete  only  a 
part  of  their  inspection  tour.  In  this  party 
was  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Siam,  Prime 
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Minister  to  Siam,  James  B.  Dill,  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  City,  author  of  the 
work,  "Dill  on  Corporations,"  a  standard  legal 
work,  who  later  on  gave  up  a  private  law 
practice,  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  to  accept  a  judgeship  on 
the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  in  New 
Jersey.  He  had  the  distinction  of  having 
organized  over  six  hundred  corporations,  and 
had  received  the  largest  fee  ever  given  a 
lawyer  in  America — a  million  dollars  for 
settling  the  dispute  between  Carnegie  and 
Frick.  Dill  was  a  small  man  in  stature,  a 
giant  intellectually.  He  married  while  he 
was  still  teaching  at  Girard  College,  living 
in  a  small  room  outside  the  college,  to  con- 
tinue his  law  studies.  His  father-in-law,  a 
manufacturer  in  Philadelphia,  told  him, 
"Jimmie,  never  let  your  client  have  to  charge 
your  fee  to  profit  and  loss,  try  to  make  that 
fee  a  part  of  a  big  profit  you  have  made  for 
him."  That  was  where  he  made  his  fortune. 
We  had  with  us  at  this  luncheon  table  our 
Mayor,  Charles  Warwick,  at  that  time  one 
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of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  in  the  country, 
and  he  was  at  his  best  that  day.  I  never 
heard  him  so  eloquent  or  so  witty.  Mr. 
Simon,  the  financial  editor  of  the  New  York 
San,  an  invited  guest,  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"We  have  no  one  in  New  York  who  could 
excel  that  man."  And  a  curious  thing  hap- 
pened during  the  luncheon  and  its  extension 
I  told  a  story  to  the  little  group  near  me, 
which  included  Mr.  Dill,  concluding  with  the 
words:  "I've  told  that  story  often,  but  strange 
to  say  only  one  woman  ever  got  the  point; 
they  all  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  but  they  missed 
the  main  point.  She  was  a  little  woman  who 
lived,  years  ago,  near  Logan  Square,"  and  I 
mentioned  her  name,  Hansell.  "I'd  been  in 
Europe  many  years,  in  the  West  also,  and 
have  lost  track  of  her."  Mr.  Dill  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "Was  her  name  Mary  Hansell?" 
I  said,  "Yes,  Mary  Hansell."  I  told  him 
where  she  lived.  He  said,  "Do  you  want  to 
know  what  became  of  her?"  "Yes,"  I 
answered.  He  smiled  and  said,  "I  married 
her." 
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I  was  glad  I  had  paid  her  a  compliment. 
This  incident  renewed  an  old  friendship.  The 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Siam,  who  afterward 
became  King  of  Siam,  carried  away  with  him 
copies  of  my  two  novels.  He  spoke  English 
perfectly,  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  what 
has  always  seemed  curious,  I  was  told  that 
this  Siamese,  educated  in  England,  had  written 
one  of  the  best  histories  of  Poland  ever  pub- 
lished. Yes,  this  is  a  curious  old  world  and 
full  of  strange  coincidences  if  you  are  only 
on  the  lookout  for  them.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Cortelyou  afterward  became  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  later  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  consolidated  gas  companies  in  America, 
a  company  he  guided  thirty-five  years.  He 
wanted  me  to  come  to  Washington  and  help 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce;  I  probably 
would  have  gone,  but  Cortelyou  was  changed 
over  to  the  Treasury,  and  I  didn't  care  to 
leave  my  native  city  and  go  into  an  at- 
mosphere where  I  had  no  acquaintance  with 
the  higher-ups.  I  was  very  glad  of  this  deci- 
sion  afterward,   for  the  work  I  was   doing 
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was  congenial,  and  of  permanent  value.  I 
can  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  here  with- 
out being  misunderstood,  that  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  when  President  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  asked  me  to  visit  him  in  New 
York  and  bring  with  me  the  proof  sheets  of 
what  I  was  writing  on  Bolivia.  That  visit 
brought  me  an  offer  of  a  position  in  the 
National  City  Bank,  which  I  declined  for  the 
same  reason  I  had  declined  the  offer  from 
Washington. 

After  I  had  moved  my  office  into  City  Hall, 
something  happened  which  illustrates  one 
little-known  side  of  public  life.  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  had  opened  a  new  opera  house  at 
Broad  and  Poplar  Streets.  Stars  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  were  all  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  night  and  the  City  planned 
to  give  a  dinner  at  the  Bellevue  in  honor  of 
the  opening  of  this  new  opera  house.  The 
then  Mayor  asked  me  to  suggest  somebody 
to  speak  at  the  function,  and  I  named  former 
Mayor  Charles  Warwick,  a  brilliant  speaker, 
of  whose  efforts  I  have  already  written.    He 
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had  been  Mayor  when  I  began  my  services  in 
the  Mayor's  office;  had  been  abused  in  the 
press,  which  accused  him  of  making  a  great 
deal  of  money  out  of  his  office.  The  truth 
was,  Mayor  Warwick  had  left  office  a  poor 
man.  His  practice  as  a  lawyer  had  prac- 
tically disappeared,  for  he  had  served  the 
city  previously  as  District  Attorney.  He  was 
broken  in  health  and,  I  know,  needed  help; 
in  fact,  his  son  was  given  an  appointment 
on  the  promise  to  give  his  father,  the  ex- 
Mayor,  one-half  of  his  salary.  The  appointee 
was  able  to  perform  the  duties,  but  this  reason 
for  selecting  him  could  not  be  made  public. 
When  I  suggested  the  ex-Mayor's  name  as  a 
speaker,  Mayor  Reyburn  at  once  said,  "That's 
capital,  if  you  can  persuade  him  to  speak." 
When  I  called  at  Warwick's  office,  I  opened 
the  door  quietly;  Warwick  was  seated  at  the 
desk,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  I  hesi- 
tated a  moment;  I  had  known  him  for  years; 
was  very  fond  of  him.  Then  I  closed  the 
door  behind  me  and  said,  "Mr.  Warwick,  I've 
come  to  ask  a  favor."    He  lifted  his  head  and 
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answered  with  a  break  in  his  voice,  "I'm  in 
no  position  to  do  a  favor  for  anybody, 
Cattell,  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do."  I 
said,  "I  don't  agree  with  you,  and  I'm  going 
to  ask  the  favor.  We're  planning  a  banquet 
at  the  Bellevue;  it  will  be  reported  all  over  the 
world,  especially  over  America,  not  because 
we  are  giving  it,  but  because  a  number  of 
prominent  singers,  with  world-wide  reputa- 
tions and  active  advertising  agencies,  are 
going  to  be  present  as  guests;  also  Hammer- 
stein,  for  the  dinner  is  to  be  given  in  honor 
of  the  opening  of  the  new  opera  house,  which 
will  make  Philadelphia  more  of  a  musical 
center  than  it  has  ever  been.  We  want  you. 
I  am  commissioned  by  the  Mayor  to  invite 
you  to  be  the  chief  speaker  at  this  banquet." 
Warwick  looked  at  me,  hesitated,  then  said, 
"I  never  could  do  it;  I  am  broken  in  health 
and  siprit."  My  answer  was,  "I  know  per- 
fectly well  you  can  do  it,  or  I  wouldn't  have 
brought  the  invitation  to  you.  I  don't  know 
any  man  in  the  city  or  the  country  who  could 
do  it  half  as  well  as  vou  can."    He  looked  at 
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had  been  Mayor  when  I  began  my  services  in 
the  Mayor's  office;  had  been  abused  in  the 
press,  which  accused  him  of  making  a  great 
deal  of  money  out  of  his  office.  The  truth 
was,  Mayor  Warwick  had  left  office  a  poor 
man.  His  practice  as  a  lawyer  had  prac- 
tically disappeared,  for  he  had  served  the 
city  previously  as  District  Attorney.  He  was 
broken  in  health  and,  I  know,  needed  help; 
in  fact,  his  son  was  given  an  appointment 
on  the  promise  to  give  his  father,  the  ex- 
Mayor,  one-half  of  his  salary.  The  appointee 
was  able  to  perform  the  duties,  but  this  reason 
for  selecting  him  could  not  be  made  public. 
When  I  suggested  the  ex-Mayor's  name  as  a 
speaker,  Mayor  Reyburn  at  once  said,  "That's 
capital,  if  you  can  persuade  him  to  speak." 
When  I  called  at  Warwick's  office,  I  opened 
the  door  quietly;  Warwick  was  seated  at  the 
desk,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  I  hesi- 
tated a  moment;  I  had  known  him  for  years; 
was  very  fond  of  him.  Then  I  closed  the 
door  behind  me  and  said,  "Mr.  Warwick,  I've 
come  to  ask  a  favor."    He  lifted  his  head  and 
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answered  with  a  break  in  his  voice,  "I'm  in 
no  position  to  do  a  favor  for  anybody, 
Cattell,  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do."  I 
said,  "I  don't  agree  with  you,  and  I'm  going 
to  ask  the  favor.  We're  planning  a  banquet 
at  the  Bellevue;  it  will  be  reported  all  over  the 
world,  especially  over  America,  not  because 
we  are  giving  it,  but  because  a  number  of 
prominent  singers,  with  world-wide  reputa- 
tions and  active  advertising  agencies,  are 
going  to  be  present  as  guests;  also  Hammer- 
stein,  for  the  dinner  is  to  be  given  in  honor 
of  the  opening  of  the  new  opera  house,  which 
will  make  Philadelphia  more  of  a  musical 
center  than  it  has  ever  been.  We  want  you. 
I  am  commissioned  by  the  Mayor  to  invite 
you  to  be  the  chief  speaker  at  this  banquet." 
Warwick  looked  at  me,  hesitated,  then  said, 
"I  never  could  do  it;  I  am  broken  in  health 
and  siprit."  My  answer  was,  "I  know  per- 
fectly well  you  can  do  it,  or  I  wouldn't  have 
brought  the  invitation  to  you.  I  don't  know 
any  man  in  the  city  or  the  country  who  could 
do  it  half  as  well  as  vou  can."    He  looked  at 
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me  a  moment  without  speaking,  then  said, 
"Cattell,  would  you  advise  me  to  accept  this 
invitation?"  I  said,  "I  would.  If  you  were 
my  own  son  I'd  advise  you  to  do  it;  I  know 
you  can  make  good/'  He  hesitated,  then 
answered,  "I'll  do  the  best  I  can.  Tell  the 
Mayor  I  gladly  accept."  The  event  took 
place  at  the  Bellevue;  ex-Mayor  Warwick 
made  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  "Music." 
It  was  the  finest  I  ever  listened  to  in  my  life. 
I  think  that  was  the  verdict  of  everybody  in 
the  room. 

Another  function  which  attracted  more  than 
local  interest,  took  place  in  the  same  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  only  it  was  at  a  luncheon. 
President  Massarack,  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
was  visiting  Philadelphia.  Mr.  John  Wana- 
maker  gave  the  luncheon  in  his  honor.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  asked  me  to  make  an  address 
and  present  an  American  Flag  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Czecho-Slovakia.  I  was  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity,  and  my  heart  was  in  the 
words  I  uttered.  We  had  a  delightful  func- 
tion.   A  Dr.  Miller,  of  Ohio,  connected  with 
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one  of  the  Middle  States  universities,  accom- 
panied our  guest.  He  went  back  to  Europe 
with  him.  I  had  quite  a  little  talk  with  Presi- 
dent Massarack.  He  sent  two  of  his  Ministers, 
some  months  later,  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  me,  and  I  put  them  in  touch  with 
Baldwin's  and  other  large  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. I  was  told,  later  still,  by  people 
who  visited  Czecho-Slovakia,  that  the  flag 
presented  by  Mr.  Wanamaker  at  that 
luncheon  stood  behind  the  President's  chair 
in  his  State  Hall,  and  was  highly  prized  by 
him.  A  number  of  American  commercial  in- 
terests took  root  in  the  newly  formed  govern- 
ment's territory.  President  Massarack  im- 
pressed me  deeply.  He  was  very  tall,  wiry, 
and  had  something  in  his  manner  that  carried 
me  back  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  my  new  quarters 
in  City  Hall  before  new  work  came  to  me. 
Each  new  Mayor  would  start  in,  determined 
to  perform  all  the  functions  attached  to  the 
office,  which  was  impossible.  Ten  days  of 
overwork  always  brought  realization  that  he 
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must  have  help.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  I 
fell  heir  to  the  task  of  welcoming  a  great 
many  conventions,  representing  the  Mayor 
personally  at  receptions  and  banquets.  I  en- 
joyed it;  it  brought  me  in  closer  contact  with 
every  feature  of  the  City's  life.  They  seemed 
to  like  to  have  me  with  them.  For  after  a 
short  time  I  was  invited  to  speak,  represent- 
ing only  myself,  at  societies  and  church  organ- 
izations; later,  invitations  came  from  other 
cities.  In  this  way  I  got  in  touch  with  every 
subdivision  of  the  City  population.  I  was 
speaking  even  in  big  sail  lofts  in  the  ship- 
building sections;  in  some  seven  hundred 
churches  in  the  City,  and  during  one  day,  I 
remember,  I  made  an  address  in  a  Quaker 
Meeting  House;  a  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
an  Episcopal  Church;  a  Methodist  Church; 
at  a  dinner  given  for  a  man  who  had  arranged 
some  wonderful  boxing  matches;  at  a  dinner 
given  to  a  missionary  who  was  leaving  for 
China;  and  at  a  victory  function  of  a  local 
boat  club;  and  later,  at  a  Synagogue  of  the 
Orthodox  Jews.     This   was  the   hardest   of 
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them  all,  because  I  was  forced  to  keep  my 
hat  on,  stand  in  the  pulpit  looking  at  about 
eight  hundred  people,  many  of  them  ladies, 
and  right  in  front  of  me  was  a  sacred  docu- 
ment, staring  me  in  the  face.  To  make  an 
address  with  my  hat  on,  representing  the  chief 
executive  of  the  City,  brought  a  combination 
of  embarrassments  that  nearly  caused  a  ship- 
wreck of  my  well-seasoned  "nerve." 

At  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  I 
think  it  was  called  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  I  wrote  a  small  book,  of  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  for  distribution 
there  at  the  exposition  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
called  "From  the  Green  Town  to  the  Great 
City,"  featuring  the  history  of  Philadelphia 
from  its  founding  to  the  present  day.  Some 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of 
this  little  book  were  circulated,  and  another 
large  distribution  was  made  in  Philadelphia. 
This  seemed  to  broaden  a  demand  for  my 
talks  and,  also,  to  deepen  the  effort  made  on 
behalf  of  a  larger  port  and  a  closer  union  of 
our  mercantile  interests,  resulting  in  our  send- 
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ing  out  our  first  "Trade  Expansion  Excur- 
sion." It  was  a  new  idea  at  that  time,  and 
met  with  considerable  opposition  at  first,  but, 
in  the  end,  was  put  into  operation  and  did 
the  City  great  good.  For  we  followed  it  up 
with  five  other  excursions  of  the  same  char- 
acter. The  idea  was  not  a  cheap  advertising 
bid  for  temporary  notoriety,  but  to  send  out 
a  special  train,  with  two  dining  cars,  and  an 
observation  car  and  club  car,  in  addition  to 
three  sleepers — to  have  as  passengers,  not 
the  salesmen  of  a  firm,  but  the  heads  of  the 
firm  in  question.  No  samples  of  goods  were 
taken,  and  no  efforts  made  on  the  trip  to  sell 
anything.  It  was  merely  a  "get-acquainted 
trip"  by  our  leading  men,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  our  largest  commercial  interests,  to 
meet  the  same  type  of  citizens  in  other  cities 
and  see  their  establishments  and  some  of 
their  customers,  and  to  meet  the  townsfolk 
where  they  did  business.  These  trains  cost 
us  one  thousand  dollars  a  day,  but  they 
proved  a  fine  investment.  I  accompanied  each 
trip  as  representing  the  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
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phia.  We  would  pull  into  a  city — usually 
doing  four  or  five  in  a  day — were  met  at  the 
stations  by  a  local  delegation;  entertained  the 
local  men  for  a  little  while  on  our  own  train, 
and  then  visited  their  establishments  and 
entertained  them  again  on  the  return  trip.  Our 
object  in  having  two  dining  cars  was  that 
the  travelers  of  our  party  could  take  meals 
all  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
handle  the  next  group  at  the  next  stop.  At 
each  stop  I  would  talk  first,  then  would  listen 
to  a  local  man  give  us  the  word  of  welcome. 
We  would  spend  the  time  in  looking  over  and 
expressing  appreciation  of  our  friends  in  their 
own  town.  We  had  it  arranged  that  the 
moment  our  train  pulled  into  any  station,  we 
were  connected  with  a  long  distance  telephone. 
In  the  first  place,  it  enabled  the  heads  of  the 
firms  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  their 
home  office  and,  in  second  place,  it  added  a 
dignity  to  our  train  and  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  men  who  were  passengers  on 
it.  On  one  trip  we  traveled  a  full  week. 
Fifteen   years   afterward,  visiting  the   cities, 
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individually,  I  found  the  compliment  paid  by 
that  visit  of  our  splendid  train  was  remem- 
bered, while  actual  investigation  proved  that 
when  the  salesmen  went  into  that  section 
later  on,  they  found  a  welcome  and  were 
able  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  sales. 
It  did  good  in  many  ways.  Our  own  people 
in  the  intimate  association  of  a  special  train 
for  a  week,  each  found  another  side  of  the 
other,  and  it  was  easier  to  have  harmonious 
workings  throughout  the  City,  thanks  to  the 
missionary  work  of  these  trips  on  the  special 
train.  I  was  kept  busy  at  my  public  speak- 
ing work;  it  reached  a  total  of  eleven  hun- 
dred addresses  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
as  the  time  passed,  this  involved  an  immense 
amount  of  travel,  because  people  would  hear 
me  at  conventions,  with  delegates  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  then  want  me  to  come 
to  their  home  city.  It  was  deemed  wise  to 
further  strengthen  our  hold  on  trade,  and  so 
I  kept  on  "talking;"  for  a  number  of  years  I 
averaged  a  hundred  nights  a  year  in  the  sleep- 
ing cars,  and  this  put  a  pretty  heavy  strain 
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on  my  physical  make-up.  But  I  liked  it  and 
kept  in  good  physical  condition;  liked  it,  be- 
cause I  had  preached  and  tried  to  practice 
the  idea  that  in  America  every  man,  at  all 
times,  should  "play  ball" — and  playing  "ball" 
as  I  saw  it,  was  hitting  the  "ball"  and  not 
the  umpire.  Any  one  can  criticize,  pull  down 
— it  is  he  who  can  create  and  construct  who 
is  the  public  benefactor. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
an  advertiser  created  a  picture  called  "Foxy 
Grandpa."  He  was  known  everywhere — a 
bald  head,  save  for  one  little  hair  standing 
up  at  the  top,  and  side  whiskers;  a  kindly 
face.  He  was  always  having  tricks  played 
upon  him  by  the  boys.  Well,  when  one  of 
our  parades  in  1908  started  south  on  Broad 
Street,  two  miles  north  of  City  Hall,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  leading  the  parade  in  an  auto- 
mobile. Broad  Street  was  crowded,  the 
windows  were  full  of  people,  the  curb  was 
filled  with  gamins  of  the  street,  chiefly,  with 
feet  in  the  center  of  the  curb  gutter;  each 
side  of  the  street  had   its   fringe  of  young 
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America.  Soon  after  the  parade  started,  a 
little  urchin — only  one-half  of  his  face  was 
washed — seemed  to  see  in  my  general  make-up 
something  that  suggested  "Foxy  Grandpa," 
and  he  smiled  and  yelled  loudly,  "Here 
comes  Foxy  Grandpop."  That  smile  and  that 
"message"  followed  me  for  two  miles,  around 
City  Hall  and  on  down  to  the  southern  part 
of  Philadelphia.  Honestly,  I  never  enjoyed 
anything  more  in  my  life;  to  watch  that  little 
prairie-fire  of  smiles  running  along  the  sides 
of  the  street,  all  started  by  my  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  character  that  had  found 
his  way  out  of  the  printed  page  into  the 
hearts  of  young  Americans.  My  dignified 
companion  in  the  open  car  was  annoyed  at 
first,  but  before  we  got  half-way  down  the 
line  of  march,  he  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  a  diversion,  and  it  was 
one  of  those  little  things  that  stand  out 
pleasantly,  as  I  look  back.  It  was  a  little 
thing — small,  yes,  but  it  started  a  smile  on 
the  faces  of  fifty  thousand  young  people  in 
a  short  trip,  one  day,  in  my  long  and  busy 
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life.  I  have  had  many  such  pleasant  sensa- 
tions because  of  my  snow-white  mustache 
being  long;  something  in  my  make-up  sug- 
gesting to  so  many  people,  "Santa  Claus." 
Often  at  Christmas,  while  riding  in  the  under- 
ground road  or  a  trolley  car,  I  would  see  a 
child  pointing  to  me  and  asking  her  mother 
a  question.  I  knew  what  the  question  was; 
and  when  I  passed  in  leaving  the  car,  I'd 
invariably  say  to  that  little  child,  "I'm  going 
to  bring  you  a  doll  at  Christmas."  I  knew 
the  mother  would  take  the  hint.  Often  when 
walking  along  the  platform  outside  of  the 
trains,  I'd  see  a  little  face  pressed  against  the 
window-pane;  two  little  eyes  following  me, 
trying  to  discover  where  I  really  lived,  by  the 
direction  in  which  I  was  going.  I  love  that 
old  phrase,  which  describes  little  children  as 
"Forget-me-nots  of  the  Angels,"  and  how  they 
help,  often  without  knowing  it,  older  groups, 
at  times  when  the  hill  is  steep,  the  burden 
heavy.  "Forget-me-nots  of  the  Angels,"  yes; 
God  bless  them,  say  I  and  every  real  man,  in 
every  corner  of  this  dear  old  earth. 
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I  have  already  written  of  witnessing 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  struggle  with  himself, 
when  he  was  accepting  the  nomination  as 
Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  President 
McKinley.  I  want  to  follow  it  now  with  a 
picture  I  had  of  him  as  President,  at  close 
quarters.  During  Theodore  Roosevelt's  second 
term,  there  was  an  exposition  held  in  New 
Zealand  by  the  various  nations.  I  learned 
that  the  American  interests  were  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  representatives,  and  I 
was  afraid  we  would  not  have  as  good  a 
chance  to  make  a  favorable  impression  in  that 
far-away  market  without  an  American  repre- 
senting the  United  States.  Congress  had  not 
appropriated  any  money,  but  I  interested  my 
friend,  Mr.  George  C.  Thomas,  of  Drexel  & 
Company,  in  the  matter.  He  promised  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  expenses  of  sending  a  special 
representative  out  to  New  Zealand  to  repre- 
sent the  country  at  this  particular  exposition. 

Mr.  Treet,  of  Delaware,  then  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  also  had  taken  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  through  him,  we  made  an 
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appointment  for  me  to  meet  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  President.  In  the  morning  of  the 
visit  to  Washington,  I  had  a  delightful  talk 
at  the  Willard  Hotel  with  Mark  Twain,  and 
another  little  talk  with  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell, 
the  famous  physician  and  author.  About 
noon,  Mr.  Treet  and  myself,  having  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  White  House,  were  shown 
into  the  large  room  which  President  Roosevelt 
used  as  his  office.  In  the  far  corner,  the 
President  was  talking  with  a  friend  from 
South  Dakota.  Secretary  Taft,  then  Secre- 
tary of  War,  entered  the  room  with  two 
friends  from  the  Far  West,  who  had  an  im- 
portant matter  to  place  before  the  President; 
they  represented,  as  I  learned  later,  the  great 
cattle-raising  interests.  While  the  President 
continued  his  conversation  with  his  old  chum, 
standing  in  the  window  at  the  south  end,  I 
had  a  pleasant  talk  with  Secretary  Taft.  He 
asked  me  some  questions  about  a  set  of  new 
maps  I  had  made  of  the  Philippines;  I 
couldn't  help  overhearing  one  part  of  Presi- 
dent  Roosevelt's    conversation   with    his   old 
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Dakota  friend.  He  was  telling  him  about  his 
bear  hunt  in  the  South.  Suddenly  he  raised 
his  voice  to  quite  a  high  pitch,  and,  grabbing 
his  friend  by  the  lapels  of  his  coat,  he  said, 
"Yes,  I  got  a  bear,  a  real  bear,  a  live  bear — 
he  wasn't  alive  when  I  got  through  with  him." 
I  never  saw  such  full-grown  enthusiasm  shown 
by  a  man.  For  a  splendid  moment  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  enjoying  him- 
self, and  was  himself,  and  I  was  glad  to  have 
put  this  little  picture  into  memory.  What 
followed  also  interested  me.  Secretary  Taft 
had  talked  to  Mr.  Treet,  the  Treasurer,  and 
asked  him  to  give  him  a  few  minutes  before 
we  met  the  President.  Mr.  Treet  yielded  to 
this  request.  Then  Mr.  Taft  introduced  a  fine 
looking  man  of  great  dignity  to  the  President. 
The  stranger  struck  an  attitude,  and  said, 
"Mr.  President,  I  would  like  a  half-hour  of 
your  time  to  place  before  you  a  very  im- 
portant matter  concerning  an  investment  of 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars  in  cattle 
in  my  section  of  the  country."  Before  he  was 
half-way  through,  the  President  had  him  by 
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the  arm,  and  as  he  stopped  talking  said,  "You 
have  a  most  important  affair  in  hand;  I've 
been  deeply  interested  in  it;  I've  talked  it 
over  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  he 
is  waiting  to  see  you  at  this  very  moment." 
And  as  he  talked,  there  was  a  gentle  pressure 
on  the  arm  of  his  visitor,  and  at  his  last  words, 
that  visitor  found  himself  near  the  door;  a 
moment  later  he  finally  disappeared.  Mr. 
Taft  followed  him  by  another  door,  with  a 
broad  smile  on  his  face,  almost  as  broad  as 
his  body.  Then  our  turn  came.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  President  Roosevelt;  quick  as 
a  flash  he  got  the  situation  in  his  mind;  he 
said,  "Have  you  gone  into  this  thoroughly, 
Treasurer  Treet?"  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Treet.  He 
said,  "You  take  the  matter  up,  if  there  is  any 
possible  way  of  doing  it  under  the  laws,  do 
it;  I  thoroughly  approve  the  proposition  and 
I'm  so  glad  to  meet  you,  Cattell."  I  happened 
to  mention  having  seen  Mark  Twain  and  Dr. 
Mitchell  that  day.  Then  he  began  to  talk 
about  books  and  he  gave  us  more  time  on  that 
subject  than   anything   else,   and  when   Mr. 
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Treet  told  him  I  had  written  a  little  book, 
his  arm  went  over  my  shoulder.  There  was 
real  warmth  in  the  pressure  I  got,  but  we 
were  nearer  the  door  when  he  got  through 
talking  than  when  he  started,  and  we  were 
outside  before  we  knew  it.  I  did  appreciate, 
however,  this  steam  roller  business  of  getting 
a  thing  through  and  then  having  time  to  relax 
and  talk  of  bear  hunting.  The  man  who  went 
back  to  Dakota,  went  back  with  a  bigger 
Roosevelt  in  his  mind  and  a  bigger  Roosevelt 
in  his  heart,  than  when  he  came  East.  After 
all,  those  are  the  bonds  which  really  hold  us 
together,  the  heart  friendships  rather  than 
the  head;  at  least,  that  is  my  way  of  think- 
ing, and  I've  thought  that  way  many,  many 
years. 

Another  incident  during  this  period  of  my 
official  life,  when  I  was  visiting  another  city, 
is  pleasantly  remembered.  We  had  in  this 
year  a  remarkable  man  in  charge  of  our 
Water  Bureau,  a  man  of  national  reputation. 
When  he  left  the  City,  I  think  he  trebled  his 
salary.    One  day  he  came  into  my  office  and 
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said,  "I  want  to  put  a  proposition  before  you. 
A  convention  of  the  Water  Works  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  held  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  next  week.  This  meet- 
ing will  bring  together  all  the  leaders  in  that 
line  of  thought  in  the  country.  We  are  very 
short  of  money  in  our  own  water  department, 
as  you  know,  but  we  are  facing  great  obstacles 
which  require  immediate  care.  It  would  be 
a  tremendous  thing  for  the  City  if  we  could 
win  the  convention  to  come  to  Philadelphia 
next  year.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago 
are  all  working  for  it  and  they  will  all  make 
tempting  offers.  There  is,  however,  just  an 
off-chance  that  some  accident  may  happen 
to  upset  their  plans.  Would  you  be  willing 
to  go  with  me  on  Monday  to  Minneapolis, 
and  if  there  is  a  chance,  make  a  talk  and 
see  if  we  can  win  that  convention  for  next 
year?  You  can  help  us,  will  you?  It  won't 
be  a  pleasant  trip  for  you — you're  such  a 
lover  of  Philadelphia — because  we  will  have 
to  go  West  on  the  New  York  City  special 
train  and  take  a  back  seat  all  the  way  out." 
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Of  course  I  said,  "Yes."  The  Mayor  gladly 
gave  his  consent  to  my  absence  and  I  made 
the  trip.  All  the  talk  on  the  train  going  out 
was  of  the  certainty  that  the  convention 
would  go  to  New  York  City.  When  we 
reached  the  West  Hotel  in  Minneapolis,  we 
found  three  or  four  cities  had  already  estab- 
lished large  headquarters.  They  were  giving 
away  flowers  to  the  ladies,  and  other  things 
to  the  men,  and  making  an  active  campaign. 
I  wandered  about  for  a  couple  of  days,  look- 
ing and  thinking  the  situation  over;  listening 
to  the  conversations  in  the  hotel  lobby ;  I  was 
not  a  delegate;  I  had  no  right  to  be  there. 
The  next  morning,  when  it  was  to  be  decided 
where  the  convention  would  go,  I  went  out 
on  a  portico  on  the  second  floor  and  timed 
myself  to  see  just  how  much  I  could  say  in 
five  minutes  allotted  each  speaker  to  present 
his  case.  I  had  framed  a  half-dozen  talks, 
in  my  mind,  although  there  was  grave  doubt 
whether  I  would  have  any  chance  to  speak. 
Our  only  hope  of  getting  the  convention  was 
for  our  representative,  who  was  a  member,  to 
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plead  that  his  voice  was  poor,  and  to  ask  that 
I  be  allowed  to  deliver  his  speech,  giving  me 
a  little  over  four  minutes.  The  convention 
met  for  that  purpose  about  noon,  and  the 
different  claims  were  presented  in  alphabeti- 
cal order.  Philadelphia,  of  course,  was  pretty 
well  down  the  alphabet;  each  city  made  a 
glowing  offer — New  York  City  was  ready  to 
guarantee  fifty  new  members  to  the  Associa- 
tion, and  it  looked  pretty  black;  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  a  chance  for  Philadelphia.  I  was 
in  the  rear  of  the  room.  "It's  going  to  New 
York,  undoubtedly.  They've  made  a  wonder- 
ful offer  and  that's  where  they'll  go,"  said  a 
man  sitting  next  to  me. 

Philadelphia  was  called,  and  our  Water  De- 
partment official  rose  to  his  feet;  he  was  no 
speaker;  said  his  voice  was  troubling  him, 
and  asked,  "Will  you  let  our  Statistician  from 
Philadelphia  put  our  case  in  the  five  minutes 
allotted?"  The  Chairman  granted  the  request 
and  I  started  in.  Honestly,  it  did  look  hope- 
less. But  listening  to  the  other  speeches,  I 
noticed  that  half   of  the  men  wasted  their 
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large.  They  told  me  the  case  was  hopeless; 
information  received  was  that  the  convention 
was  going  to  New  Orleans.  But  they  asked 
me  once  more  if  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
the  journey  to  Boston  on  the  off-chance  that 
I  might  be  able  to  win  it.  I  accepted  the 
invitation.  That  night  in  Boston  two  of  the 
local  men  were  talking  to  a  man  from  the 
South,  and  one  of  our  members  heard  him 
say,  "Of  course,  the  convention  is  going  South 
next  year.  Isn't  it  cruel  of  Philadelphia  to 
drag  that  poor  old  man  up  to  Boston,  when 
they  haven't  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  winning 
the  convention?"  The  convention  met  the 
next  morning.  Everybody  had  been  up  pretty 
late  the  night  before.  It  was  raining,  dark 
in  the  room  where  we  met.  The  presiding 
officer,  I  had  been  informed,  was  very  sharp 
in  his  ruling.  After  the  session  proceeded  a 
little  way,  one  of  our  delegates  got  the  chance 
to  ask  a  great  favor  and  have  me  say  just 
a  few  words.  I  don't  think  the  presiding 
officer  exactly  understood  him,  but  he  said, 
"All  right."     I  knew  I  had  to  interest  that 
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chairman  in  the  next  two  minutes,  or  I  was 
gone.  I  said,  "Things  are  moving  here 
rapidly,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  purpose. 
They  are  different  from  a  horse  a  man  sold 
me  last  year;  he  said  it  would  go  ten  miles 
an  hour.  I  bought  it,  and  it  did — eight  miles 
up  and  down,  and  only  two  straight  ahead. 
This  convention  knows  what  it  wants  to  do 
and  is  doing  it;  and  so  I  am  going  to  say  just 
a  word  why  we  need  you  in  Philadelphia." 
Then  I  said  a  few  words  of  my  Western  ex- 
periences on  the  railway,  when  we  were  build- 
ing the  Northern  Pacific;  told  them  about 
riding  on  the  engine  with  the  engineer,  see- 
ing a  team  crossing  the  road  about  a  mile 
ahead  of  us,  the  engineer  saying,  "Cattell, 
pull  the  rope,  give  them  a  long  blast."  I  did, 
we  dashed  on,  hit  the  lumbering  wagon, 
dashed  a  half-mile  before  we  could  stop  with 
the  old  brakes  on  a  down  grade;  stopped, 
backed  up,  got  down  and  were  just  picking 
up  what  was  left  of  the  wagon  when  along 
came  "our"  whistle.  We  had  beaten  the  speed 
of  sound  by  that  much;  and  yet  that  was  in 
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the  days  before  they  had  high-powered  en- 
gines, but  they  did  have  "high-powered  rail- 
road men"  handling  engines.  Come  to  Phila- 
delphia and  we'll  show  you  some  of  these 
men  who  had  the  courage  to  build  those 
roads  in  the  West,  and  to  build  them  in  the 
South  and  to  the  North  and  to  the  East, 
and  be  in  the  town  that  furnished  so  much 
of  the  capital  and  so  much  of  the  brains  and 
the  inspiration.  Only  a  few  words,  but 
spoken  from  the  heart,  on  a  rainy  day  in  a 
dark  room.  I  got  a  smile  and  that  seemed 
to  lighten  the  room  a  little,  and  we  got  the 
convention. 

On  one  occasion,  I  spoke  to  two  audiences 
of  two  thousand — one  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Commodore  Hotel,  New  York  City;  the  other 
held  at  the  same  time  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Astor,  a  telephone  carrying  my  talk 
from  the  Commodore  to  the  Astor.  Often 
these  speeches  brought  important  results. 
This  incident  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I 
had  a  conversation  with  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
the  then  President  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
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Company.  His  financial  interests  had  in- 
creased rapidly  in  Bethlehem  and  South  Beth- 
lehem. These  two  sections  were  at  odds,  as 
they  had  been  for  half  a  century.  They  had 
poor  connection  by  bridge,  the  Lehigh  River 
dividing  them.  Mr.  Schwab  said,  "I've  a  plan 
in  mind  for  bringing  the  'Bethlehems'  to- 
gether. You  know  that  section,  they  know 
you.  I've  engaged  a  large  auditorium  in 
South  Bethlehem  and  intend  to  spend  about 
three  thousand  dollars  for  a  big  dinner.  I 
want  to  have  at  least  two  thousand  people 
there  to  dine  with  me.  I  am  hoping  to  bring 
the  two  sections  together  under  one  city  gov- 
ernment, and  build  a  great  bridge  to  connect 
the  two  communities.  I  want  you  to  speak 
first  and  get  them  in  a  receptive  mood.  I 
will  talk  to  them  later.  That's  all  the  speak- 
ing we'll  have.  Will  you  help  me  out?"  I 
said  promptly,  "I'll  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can." 
A  few  years  later,  the  two  cities  of  South 
Bethlehem  and  Bethlehem  were  united,  as 
Mr.  Schwab  thought  should  be  done,  and  one 
of  the  officers  of  Mr.  Schwab's  company  was 
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elected,  the  first  Mayor.  A  few  years  later,  a 
magnificent  bridge  connected  the  communi- 
ties on  the  Lehigh  River,  with  two  approaches ; 
a  new  railway  station  was  built,  new  banks, 
and  a  new  hotel.  These  improvements,  sug- 
gested at  that  meeting,  were  laughed  at  in 
the  beginning  by  many,  but  they  were  praised 
in  after  years  by  all. 

I  had  another  curious  call  to  Bethlehem 
during  the  war.  Bethlehem  Steel  had  tre- 
mendous contracts  for  armor  plate,  ammuni- 
tion and  large  guns  and  they  couldn't  get 
sleeping  accommodations  for  their  extra  army 
of  workers.  The  local  people  were  well-to-do, 
and  did  not  want  to  take  in  any  boarders. 
Mr.  Schwab  came  to  me  in  Philadelphia  and 
asked  if  I  had  any  idea  along  the  line  of  this 
new  difficulty.  I  told  him  I  had  a  plan  and 
proposed  that  I  make  an  address  in  the  sec- 
tion where  those  people  all  had  large  homes, 
plenty  of  vacant  space.  I  would  try  to  im- 
press them  with  the  fact  that  they  were  hold- 
ing back  the  labor  from  work;  that  if  the 
manufacturing  of  ammunition  could  not  keep 
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up  with  the  Government's  demands,  the  end 
of  the  war  would  be  postponed.  I  accepted 
his  invitation,  and  this  is  how  I  put  it:  "If 
wounded  people  were  brought  home,  and  the 
hospitals  were  overcrowded — men  wounded  in 
this  great  war — you  would  throw  your  homes 
open.  Many  of  you  would  sleep  on  the  floor 
to  let  some  poor  fellows  find  shelter  and  be 
treated  by  the  highest  medical  skill  in  an 
effort  to  save  life.  Now,  here  is  a  time  when 
we  are  struggling  to  supply  our  boys,  who 
are  overseas,  with  protection  from  great  guns 
of  the  enemy,  and  ammunition  for  our  own 
guns,  that  they  may  come  back  with  life  and 
limb.  Here  is  a  call  for  you  to  help  throw 
a  protecting  arm  around  our  boys  overseas; 
some  your  own  boys,  some  of  them  belonging 
to  mothers  in  the  far  away  South,  North, 
and  West.  Make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  take 
in  these  wonderful  workers,  and  hold  up  their 
hands,  help  them  to  protect  the  boys  of  other 
American  mothers,  who  are  overseas."  I  was 
glad  to  hear  these  words  went  home,  and  the 
necessary  accommodations  were  secured. 
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Mayor  Reyburn  held  office  longer  than 
any  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  seven 
Mayors  under  whom  I  served.  This  fact 
grew  out  of  the  circumstances  that  a  Consti- 
tutional Amendment,  changed  the  election 
date  for  municipal  offices.  I  had  known 
Mayor  Reyburn  and  his  family  for  years  prior 
to  moving  my  quarters  into  City  Hall,  with 
offices  just  across  the  hall  from  the  Mayor's 
office.  It  so  happened  that  in  a  couple  of 
years,  my  duties  as  Statistician  had  been  in- 
increased  through  creation  of  a  Bureau  of 
Contracts  and  Statistics,  which  put  under  my 
control  the  issuing  of  licenses  for  pawn- 
brokers, amusements,  examination  and  review 
of  all  city  contracts  before  they  went  to  the 
Mayor  for  signature,  and  a  number  of  other 
details  that  had  never  before  been  put  under 
one  head.  This  gave  me  a  force  of  about 
ten  assistants.  Later,  the  act  creating  this 
bureau  was  declared  unconstitutional,  and  I 
went  back  to  my  old  duties  as  Statistician, 
which  were  supplemented  by  duties  never 
contemplated  when  the  position  was  created. 
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These  duties  were  substituting  for  the  Mayor 
at  public  functions,  and  editing  a  monthly 
paper,  Philadelphia,  illustrated,  having  a  cir- 
culation of  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  The 
new  speaking  work  came  to  be  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  my  duties,  although  it  put  a 
heavy  pull  on  my  nervous  forces;  the  type  of 
audiences  addressed  were  so  different  and 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  art  of  express- 
ing a  cordial  welcome  to  visitors  from  other 
cities  and  States  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid 
offense  when  saying  something  good  about 
my  own  City. 

I  attended  twelve  annual  conventions  of 
the  Virginia  bankers,  and  in  this  series  of 
visits  made  some  of  my  most  cherished  friend- 
ships. It  was  a  wonderful  experience  to  meet, 
year  after  year,  the  representative  men  of 
the  "Old  Colony,"  men  who  were  leaders  in 
their  respective  sections,  and  who,  at  the  con- 
vention, relaxed  a  little,  but  yet  kept  the  main 
purpose  of  the  meeting  in  view.  These  con- 
ventions met  alternately  at  the  Chamberlin, 
Old  Point  Comfort  or  at  the  Homstead  Ho- 
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tel  at  Hot  Springs.  Each  meeting  place  had  a 
wonderful  individuality — "Chamberlin,"  next- 
door  neighbor  to  Old  Fort  Sumter  on  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  with  its  view  of  the  great  war 
activities,  war  vessels  in  the  harbor,  its  throb* 
bing  life;  to  the  left  the  old  fort,  where  you 
seemed  to  walk  out  of  a  busy  world  into  the 
very  heart  of  peace.  As  I  look  back  it  seems 
to  me  I  never  was  so  completely  out  of  the 
great  world  of  activity  and  strife  than  on  one 
Sunday  after  we  had  entered  the  World  War. 
I  entered  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter,  took  part 
in  the  services  at  the  little  Episcopal  Church, 
surrounded  by  its  grove  of  old  trees,  protected 
by  the  great  walls  of  the  fort.  Officers  and 
their  wives  were  all  around  me,  most  of  them 
facing  a  good-bye  on  the  morrow,  which  might 
be  forever;  all  had  been  ordered  overseas. 
They  came  to  hear  the  simple  service  of  the 
church,  and  lift  a  prayer  to  the  King  of  Kings. 
It  was  a  perfect  day,  birds  were  singing  out- 
side the  window,  happy,  carefree,  while  in  the 
half-light,  children  of  God  bowed  heads  in 
prayer   to    the    ever-living,    all-loving    Lord 
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and  Father  of  us  all.  We  were  facing  the 
great  shadow,  the  horrors  of  war,  yes,  but  fac- 
ing it  unafraid. 

At  Hot  Springs,  beautiful  rolling  land  fell 
away  in  every  direction,  each  vista  with  an 
individuality  and  charm.  Within  the  large 
lobby  of  the  Homestead  were  representative 
agencies  of  the  great  luxury-providing  houses 
in  New  York  and  other  large  cities;  outside 
nature,  lovely,  lovable — inside  man's  efforts 
to  improve  on  nature  and  bring  the  beauties 
of  all  parts  of  the  world  into  one  center  where 
wealth  could  command  and  acquire  owner- 
ship. Outside  nature  dominated.  Now  a  rid- 
ing party  disappeared  over  the  mountain 
trails;  here  you  caught  sight  of  an  automo- 
bile coming  up  the  mountain  road;  rapid  ac- 
tion down  on  the  tennis  court  below,  where 
young  America,  clear-eyed,  was  proving  his 
mettle;  far  beyond  the  golfers  were  taking 
the  exercise  body  needed  under  the  delusion 
that  they  were  cheating  the  body  by  feeding 
the  pleasure  love  of  the  mind — all  working 
together  to  show  life  in  the  making  and  in 
the  growing. 
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One  perfect  day,  sailing  out  of  Boston,  an 
old  sea  captain  friend  told  me  this  story: 
Years  before,  when  he  was  young,  he  had  been 
entertained  a  little  too  well,  and  was  more 
than  a  little  tired.  He  turned  the  wheel  over 
to  one  of  his  men,  telling  him  to  keep  the 
bow  pointed  toward  the  north  star,  I  think  it 
was.  Then  he  threw  himself  in  the  bunk  to 
steal  a  little  sleep.  The  man  at  the  wheel 
was  not  in  a  trustworthy  condition;  he  had 
been  celebrating.  He  dropped  asleep  at  the 
wheel  and  a  cross-current  in  Boston  Harbor 
gradually  worked  on  the  bow  of  the  ship 
until  she  was  really  going  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Upon  awakening  suddenly,  the 
sailor  looked  up  to  the  sky  for  his  star. 
He  couldn't  find  it;  he  realized  his  plight  was 
dangerous,  and  he  awakened  the  captain  and 
said,  "Captain,  give  me  another  star,  I've 
sailed  past  the  star  you  gave  me."  Many 
today  think  they  have  sailed  past  the  "star" 
our  fathers  steered  by,  but  they  haven't 
passed  it;  it's  still  there  and  should  be  ahead 
of    us    all.      Perhaps     cross-currents    have 
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swerved  us  from  the  right  course  till  we  have 
turned  our  backs  on  the  star  which  guided 
our  fathers  to  success  and  a  safe  harbor  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Another  flying  trip  that  I  remember  pleas- 
antly, although  it  racked  my  poor  old  body, 
was  a  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Houston,  Texas. 
We  were  anxious  to  secure  for  Philadelphia 
the  following  year  the  National  Advertising 
Association  Convention,  meeting  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Florida  was  making  a  great  play  to 
get  the  convention;  Chicago  and  one  other 
city  were  also  in  the  fight.  They  requisitioned 
my  services,  and  I  gladly  gave  them.  I 
journeyed  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  short  visit  in  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  with  William  Jennings  Bryan  be- 
fore taking  the  western  train  to  Houston. 
Bryan  was  a  remarkable  character.  He  was 
a  wonderful  speaker.  He  could  capture  a 
large  audience  and  hold  it  longer  than  any 
man  I  ever  heard. 

This  convention  at  Houston,  Texas,  proved 
to  be  a  stiff  fight.     Florida  "boomers"  had 
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landed  two  carloads  of  oranges  in  town,  and 
were  distributing  them  freely.  They  had  a 
wonderful  band,  and  pretty  nearly  all  the 
accessories;  everything,  anything  that  you 
could  think  of.  In  addition,  they  had  hired 
one  of  the  so-called  spell-binding  speakers  of 
Chicago  to  come  down  and  plead  their  cause. 
This  speaker  told  me  that  he  was  glad  to 
come;  it  was  an  easy  job;  he  could  get  the 
convention  without  any  trouble.  I  didn't  say 
anything,  but  I  was  still  determined  to  make 
a  fight.  Well,  the  deciding  evening  came;  we 
got  the  convention.  We  had  a  charming  visit 
from  the  advertising  men  the  next  year  in  my 
native  City.  Returning  home  by  way  of  St. 
Louis,  I  had  a  curious  experience.  I  had 
stopped  on  the  way  to  make  a  little  talk 
midway  between  the  cities.  I  reached  St. 
Louis  very  tired,  and  I  made  a  luncheon 
speech  and  later  had  gone  to  a  dinner.  I  was 
stopping  at  the  old  Southern  Hotel,  where  they 
had  a  corps  of  these  dear  old  white  waiters 
who  had  forgotten  how  to  die.  They  looked 
as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  an  old  frame 
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in  Europe,  which  had  been  home  to  a  paint- 
ing by  one  of  the  old  masters.  These  waiters 
were  masters  in  their  profession.  They  took 
a  personal  interest  in  you  and  all  your  family 
history.  I  came  into  the  dining-room  after  I 
finished  speaking  at  the  banquet.  I  had  made 
a  strong  effort,  for  I  had  at  my  side  a  kins- 
man I  had  never  seen  before.  He  came  from 
a  Missouri  town,  where  his  family  had  owned 
a  newspaper  for  ninety  years — the  longest 
record,  I  believe,  in  America,  of  a  newspaper 
to  be  owned  by  one  family;  it  was  called  the 
Palmyra  Gazette.  He  was  then  surveyor  of 
the  Port  of  St.  Louis.  I  had  eaten  nothing 
at  the  banquet,  was  hungry  and  tired,  and 
so  dropped  into  the  beautiful  dining-room  of 
the  old  Southern  Hotel,  roomy  and  yet  home- 
like— it  seemed  to  throw  its  arms  around  me 
and  whisper  "welcome."  One  of  those  dear 
old  waiters  attracted  me  to  a  table.  I  sat 
down,  and  for  a  few  minutes  scanned  the 
menu.  I  didn't  know  just  what  I  wanted. 
Then,  realizing  I  was  tired,  I  wanted  to  get 
a   little  laugh   somehow,  somewhere,  to  rest 
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me.  So  I  said  to  my  dear  old  waiter  who  was 
standing  at  attention  at  my  side,  "What  would 
you  suggest?  I'm  a  very  old  man  and  have 
had  a  very  hard  day — I'm  tired.  What  would 
you  suggest;  it  must  be  something  that 
wouldn't  hurt  me.  I  come  from  Philadelphia, 
where  we  live  plainly  and  go  to  bed  early." 
He  looked  at  me  for  a  full  minute  with  sym- 
pathy in  his  eyes.  There  was  also  sympathy 
in  his  voice  when  he  said,  "I  think  you  could 
take  a  couple  of  pieces  of  toast,  a  cup  of  hot 
water  poured  over  the  edges  and  a  glass  of 
warm  milk — that  wouldn't  hurt  you.  I  think 
you  could  handle  it."  I  looked  at  him  and 
said,  "Well,  perhaps  you're  right,  but  I  feel 
like  a  little  more  than  you  have  suggested." 
He  answered,  "Perhaps  you  could  have  an 
egg,  boiled  just  about  a  minute  and  then  a 
glass  of  hot  milk  with  your  toast."  I 
answered,  "Try  once  more,  you  haven't  quit* 
reached  my  appetite."  "Well,"  he  said, 
"make  it  two  eggs — that  wouldn't  hurt  you, 
you  would  be  able  to  sleep  after  that." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "you  don't  seem  to  make  an 
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appeal.  I  guess  I'll  confine  myself  to  my 
usual  supper,  the  one  I  have  before  I  go  to 
bed  when  in  Philadelphia.  You  can  bring  me 
a  Welsh  rarebit  and  a  couple  of  poached  eggs, 
a  pot  of  coffee,  and  if  you  can  get  it,  bring 
a  cut  of  mince  pie."  My  ancient  waiter 
friend  looked  at  me  a  moment  in  despair; 
when  he  found  his  voice  he  answered,  "All 
right."  What  he  wanted  to  say  was,  "It's 
suicide  for  you,  old  hundred."  The  mince  pie 
was  a  little  extravagant  on  my  part,  because 
I  felt  I  must  have  a  rise  of  some  kind  out 
of  him.  I  ate  my  supper  and  enjoyed  it.  I 
retired,  slept  the  sleep  of  the  tired,  if  not  the 
innocent.  The  next  morning  I  was  a  little 
late  coming  into  breakfast;  as  I  entered  the 
room  I  noticed  my  waiter  was  talking  to  the 
head  waiter.  As  I  passed  I  heard  him  say 
to  the  head  waiter,  "My  God — the  old  man's 
still  alive."  He  had  evidently  been  telling 
the  head  waiter  of  the  light  supper  "the  old 
man"  from  Philadelphia  had  eaten  the  night 
before,  and  they  were  probably  discussing  on 
what  train  they  would  send  back  what  little 
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was  left  of  me  to  my  native  City.  This  may 
seem  a  trivial  thing,  not  worth  memory  room, 
but  some  years  later,  coming  from  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Louis,  on  my  way  home — it  had 
been  an  awfully  hard  trip — I  was  going  right 
on  to  the  East,  but  I  had  two  hours  to  lay 
over  in  St.  Louis.  I  walked  up  to  the  South- 
ern Hotel,  took  my  seat  on  a  lounge  out  in 
the  hall,  where  I  could  look  into  that  old 
dining-room  to  the  table  where  I  absorbed 
that  awful  supper.  Then  I  just  lived  over 
that  little  scene,  where  the  waiter  was  kindly 
working  out  for  me  a  simple  supper  that 
wouldn't  kill  a  man  who  had  to  be  careful 
about  his  diet.  I  recalled  the  incident  to  my 
own  refreshment.  It  was  a  little  thing,  but 
it  rested  me  to  live  it  over;  I  had  a  good 
smoke  and  a  good  quiet  laugh.  These  are 
the  little  things  on  which  we  look  backward 
with  a  smile.  They  make  good  traveling  com- 
panions, these  happy  memories.  Many  and 
many  a  day  they  have  come  around  and  made 
an  hour  pleasant,  because  in  life  there  are 
times  when  we  are  sort  of  hungry  for  the 
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light-hearted  and  beautiful.  When  I  was  a 
little  chap  I  once  said  a  thing  that  I  now 
see  was  bigger  than  I  realized.  My  mother 
asked  me,  "What  are  you  doing?"  I  said, 
"I'm  putting  things  away  in  my  memory  for 
times  when  I  will  need  them  more  than  I  do 
today."  At  another  time  I  said,  "I  will  let 
what  I  will  be  brighten  what  I  am."  These 
words  of  boyhood  days  often  re-echo  in  my 
later  years.  I  have  found  them  true  to  life 
all  around  the  world.  Much  of  your  happi- 
ness you  have  to  take  with  you  if  you  want 
to  be  happy,  whoever  you  are  or  wherever 
you  are. 

I  would  like  to  record  here  a  few  highly 
prized  memories  of  a  meeting  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  Rotary  International  was  holding 
its  annual  convention,  and  I  was  on  the  pro- 
gram. They  had  gathered  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  from  Europe  and  parts  of  the 
Far  East.  I  was  the  first  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gram after  the  opening  exercises.  Having 
traveled  all  night,  I  was  tired,  a  little  below 
par.     From  the  speaking  platform  I  looked 
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out  on  ten  thousand  people  gathered  under 
the  roof  of  that  immense  hall  at  the  fair 
grounds — one  of  the  finest  auditoriums  in  the 
world.  During  the  preliminary  exercises  I 
stepped  outside,  and  for  a  few  minutes  looked 
out  over  the  great  lake — got  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  highway  for  just  about  five  minutes 
and  then  returned  to  my  seat  on  the  plat- 
form. After  the  president  had  spoken,  I  was 
called  upon  to  speak.  As  I  walked  to  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  the  president  said  to  me, 
"Now,  Cattell,  don't  'prance'  around  the  stage 
while  you  talk;  keep  still  so  your  voice  can 
be  picked  up  by  the  system  of  amplifying." 
It  was  an  immense  hall  and  very  hard  to  fill. 
There  wasn't  a  vacant  seat;  they  were  stand- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  hall.  I  started  to  talk 
but  the  admonition  to  keep  in  one  place 
worried  me.  I  said  under  my  breath  some- 
thing about  the  "amplifier"  that  wasn't  ex- 
actly a  compliment.  I  soon  got  confidence 
and  was  striking  my  usual  gait,  finished  the 
speech  and  received  a  good  reception.  Two 
days  later,  at  the  railroad  station,  as  I  was 
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returning  South,  a  dear  old  lady  from  Selma, 
Alabama,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband 
to  the  convention,  came  up,  said  a  few  kind 
things  about  my  talk,  invited  me  to  come 
down  to  visit  them  for  a  month  in  Alabama. 
Then  she  shook  her  index  finger  at  me  and 
said,  "My  husband  and  I  were  in  the  last  row 
of  that  great  hall,  and  yet  I  heard  you  say 
plainly — 'this  damn  thing  worries  me,  this 
amplifier.'  I  thought  it  was  awful  at  the  time, 
but  really  I  think  that  bit  of  temper  and 
that  bad  word  got  the  audience  with  you.  I 
know  I  listened  to  all  you  said  and  enjoyed 
it."  This  is  such  a  curious  illustration.  I 
didn't  think  anybody,  even  the  man  at  my 
side  on  the  platform,  heard  that  little 
whispered  remark,  but  this  amplifier  picked 
it  up  and  put  it  in  everybody's  ears. 

Another  incident  of  my  travel  life  that 
shines  brightly  was  a  visit  to  Boston  as  a 
guest  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery. 
It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  their  in- 
vitation. I  happened  to  be  living  in  London 
at  a  time  when  the  Honorable  Artillery  Corps 
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of  Boston  visited  the  parent  organization  in 
London,  and  we  had  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
seance  in  one  of  the  hotels  overlooking  the 
Thames.  They  were  a  splendid  body  of  men. 
Every  year  when  they  passed  through  Phila- 
delphia on  the  journey  for  a  little  holiday  at 
Atlantic  City  I  would  meet  them  at  luncheon 
in  Philadelphia  and  say  a  few  words.  They 
wanted  me  to  be  their  guest  in  Boston,  and 
I  was.  President  Taft  was  there  on  another 
occasion.  It  took  three  officers  to  help  him 
up  the  three  series  of  steps  to  the  old  banquet 
room  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  they  still  have 
their  headquarters;  no  elevators,  very  high 
ceiling,  and  I  think  four  men  were  helping 
me;  on  those  last  steps  I  really  thought  I'd 
have  no  breath  left  to  speak. 

Another  meeting  in  Boston  is  gratefully 
remembered.  It  was  held  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel,  given  to  Bishop  Lawrence  when 
he  was  retiring  from  the  ministry.  It  was  a 
wonderful  function;  it  took  place  on  the  night 
when  Calvin  Coolidge,  then  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  used  his  full  powers  over  the 
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police  and  won  control  of  the  mob  and 
stopped  the  rioting.  At  that  dinner  to  Bishop 
Lawrence  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton said  to  me,  "Governor  Coolidge  has  made 
the  first  mistake  of  his  life,  and  it  will  be 
the  end  of  his  career."  The  position  Gov- 
ernor Coolidge  took  then  was  that  a  police- 
man couldn't  strike  under  the  law.  That  so- 
called  mistake,  instead  of  ending  his  career, 
made  Mr.  Coolidge  first  Vice-President  and 
later  President  of  the  United  States.  At  this 
same  banquet  Dr.  Sprague,  the  head  of  the 
group  of  Harvard  economists,  said  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  System  would  be  a  total 
failure  from  the  start;  it  could  never  func- 
tion and  would  soon  be  abolished.  I  had 
to  follow,  and  I  took  direct  issue  with  him. 
I  didn't  know  what  risk  I  was  taking  in  op- 
posing him,  but  I  did  it.  I  had  been  trained 
as  a  banker;  I  had  worked  in  times  of  acute 
panic  in  1873  with  Jay  Cooke  &  Company, 
and  I  had  taken  a  part  in  helping  to  form 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I  had  also  in 
the  nineties  made  contacts  with  the  largest 
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bankers  in  London  during  the  Baring  panic. 
Moreover,  I  had  been  recently  in  a  confer- 
ence with  Federal  Reserve  people,  and  did 
something  which  helped  to  secure  for  Phila- 
delphia one  of  the  branches  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  although  we  were  within 
ninety  miles  of  New  York's  Reserve  Bank. 
I  won  the  audience  at  that  dinner,  despite 
the  fact  that  my  opponent,  Dr.  Sprague,  had 
a  world-wide  reputation. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  Boston  tilt  with 
Dr.  Sprague  of  Harvard,  I  received  an  invi- 
tation to  come  to  Harvard  and  speak  before 
the  business  course,  and  I  did.  This  made 
me  heir  to  another  wonderful  memory — the 
cathedral-like  room  in  which  I  spoke;  those 
eager  faces,  interested  in  what  I  was  talking 
about,  as  I  spoke  of  some  of  my  reminiscences 
of  London  life — it  was  an  unforgettable  mem- 
ory, and  an  inspiration  for  years  to  come.  I 
spoke  a  few  nights  later  at  the  Harvard  Club 
and  at  the  Boston  Art  Club. 

A  New  England  memory,  very  dear  to  me, 
concerns  Judge  Russell,  Collector  of  the  Port 
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of  Boston  under  President  Lincoln ;  later  Min- 
ister to  Venezuela,  and  his  old  father-in-law, 
the  preacher,  called  Father  Taylor,  the  sail- 
ors' friend.  His  daugher,  later  the  wife  of 
Judge  Russell,  wanted  a  new  hat.  She  sold 
her  grandmother's  bureau  to  get  the  money. 
As  she  entered  the  church,  Father  Taylor 
stood  up  and  said,  "Here  comes  my  daughter 
with  her  grandmother's  bureau  on  the  top 
of  her  head;  God  forgive  her."  Everybody 
liked  him.  One  of  his  grandchildren  had  a 
romance  stranger  than  any  novel  portrays. 
Her  father,  Judge  Russell,  was  the  American 
Minister  to  Venezuela.  His  daughter,  Nellie, 
was  a  beautiful  girl,  and  the  nephew  of  the 
President,  the  general  commanding  the  army 
of  Venezuela,  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her.  Minister  Russell,  in  a  private  communi- 
cation to  the  State  Department,  made  some 
reflection  on  politics  in  high  places  in  Vene- 
zuela. By  mistake  a  clerk  in  the  State  De- 
partment published  this  confidential  com- 
munication, and  it  got  back  to  Venezuela  and 
resulted  in  an  immediate  demand  for  the  re- 
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call  of  Minister  Russell.  The  General  of  the 
Venezuelan  Army  had  been  very  intimate  with 
the  Russell  family.  He  knew  that  no  "re- 
flection" was  intended  on  the  nation,  but  the 
President  had  to  take  firm  ground.  His 
nephew,  the  general,  was  engaged  to 
Russell's  daughter;  he  ordered  him  to  break 
the  engagement  or  leave  the  country.  The 
general  refused  to  break  the  engagement,  and 
when  Minister  Russell  sailed  the  General  of 
the  Venezuelan  Army,  as  a  private  citizen, 
sailed  with  him  and  began  life  over  again 
in  Boston.  A  beautiful  little  romance;  I've 
always  treasured  it  since  I  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  the  young  but  loyal  actors. 

Another  memory  of  Boston,  but  way  back 
in  the  seventies,  is  very  dear  to  me.  This 
memory  has  to  do  with  the  great  Peace  Jubilee 
of  1872,  when  I  stood  in  that  great  auditorium 
and  listened  to  the  waltz  king,  Strauss,  lead 
an  immense  orchestra  as  it  played  his  "Blue 
Danube."  He  was  on  a  high  stand,  and  I 
thought  he  would  fall  every  minute  and  break 
his  neck;  he  danced  around  while  he  was  lead- 
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ing  like  a  crazy  man.  The  music  seemed  to 
have  gotten  into  both  arms,  his  legs  and  his 
body,  but  it  also  got  into  ours,  too.  When 
he  finished  that  whole  audience  came  to  their 
feet,  and  it  was  just  an  uproar  of  enthusi- 
asm. People  forgot  where  they  were,  and 
who  they  were;  they  were  so  happy,  and  that 
one  man  was  responsible  for  it  all.  Twenty- 
five  years  later,  as  I  sat  on  the  bank  of  the 
Danube  at  Regensburg,  an  hour  out  of  Mun- 
ich, looking  at  that  blue  water  flowing  under 
the  bridge — the  whole  scene  was  before  me, 
and  I  saw  in  Bavaria  the  Boston  picture  over 
again,  reflected  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  real 
Danube.  The  water  at  that  point  is  really 
blue  and  has  a  life  and  spirit  possessed  at  no 
other  point  along  the  river.  Strange  how  mem- 
ory will  group  things  together  and  cling  ten- 
aciously to  the  things  that  appeal  to  the 
heart.  You  can't  become  a  great  artist  un- 
less you  love  what  you  study;  you  cannot 
visualize  unless  you  vitalize,  and  vitalizing 
power  comes  from  the  heart. 
This  memorv  was  born  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
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ginia,  the  old  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  An 
interstate  Rotary  meeting  was  to  stage,  after 
the  dinner,  a  singing  contest  between  the  Ro- 
tary Clubs  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
The  contest  was  held  in  a  large  armory  and 
an  overflow  dinner  had  to  be  given  in  a  near- 
by hotel.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia was  present,  and  sat  by  my  side  on  the 
judges'  platform.  One  feature  that  will  never 
leave  my  memory  was  to  stand  by  Governor 
Wise  of  Virginia,  I  representing  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  Northern  side  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  the 
Southern  side  of  the  great  struggle.  I  had 
met  Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  North,  had  met  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  of  the  Confederacy,  with 
whom  I  crossed  the  ocean  after  the  war  was 
over.  Here  I  stood  and  listened,  in  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy,  to  the  finest 
rendering  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  our 
National  Anthem,  that  I  have  ever  heard  in 
my  life.  First,  the  sons  of  Virginia  sang  it 
from  their  hearts;  second,  the  sons  of  North 
Carolina  gave  a  wonderful  rendering.     Both 
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groups  of  singers  were  drawn  from  Southern 
States  which  did  the  hardest  work  against 
the  North  in  the  Civil  War,  and  they  gave  a 
splendid  rendering  of  the  National  Anthem; 
over  the  contestants  floated  the  flag  of  a  united 
country.  The  scene  went  home  to  me;  it 
moved  me  deeply;  Governor  Wise  turned  to 
me,  put  his  arm  over  my  shoulder  and  said, 
"This  is  a  miracle,  Cattell."  I  answered, 
"Yes,  God's  work."  Perhaps  this  incident 
made  a  deeper  impression,  because  only  a  few 
weeks  before  I  had  been  speaking  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia,  around  which  there  had 
taken  place  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of 
the  Civil  War.  I  had  spoken  on  a  peace- 
ful subject  in  the  old  Court  House  which 
antedated  that  Civil  War  disagreement.  I 
had  seen  the  home  of  Washington's  mother; 
the  home  also  of  the  first  millionaire  in 
America — a  man  who  had  shipped  large 
quantities  of  tobacco  to  England  before  the 
Revolution,  and  the  realization  of  profits, 
during  and  after  the  war,  made  him  the  first 
American   millionaire.     I   was   privileged   to 
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hear  this  heart-inspired  rendering  of  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  of  the  United  States  in  Vir- 
ginia, mother  of  Presidents,  the  one-time  capi- 
tal of  the  Confederacy. 

Another  incident  which  has  historical  value 
was  a  visit  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  monument,  "Peace  between  the 
sections."  American  public  men  from  all 
large  cities  were  invited;  some  of  the  larger 
cities  sent  military  commands  to  take  part 
in  the  procession.  Mayor  Reyburn  traveled 
to  Atlanta  by  train.  I  suggested  that  we  send 
our  old  State  Fencibles,  organized  in  1812, 
long  before  differences  between  the  sections 
developed.  They  had  an  old-world  type  of 
uniform,  and  a  wonderful  band,  without  a 
superior  in  the  United  States.  I  traveled 
down  with  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regi- 
ment. On  the  return  trip  I  stopped  with  the 
regiment  at  a  number  of  Southern  cities  to  pay 
a  courtesy  call.  In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
something  unusual  happened  that  had  wide 
influence. 

I  was  riding  with  the  Mayor  of  Charlotte 
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at  the  head  of  the  procession.  He  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "There  is  the  home  of  the  widow 
of  General  Stonewall  Jackson,"  one  of  the 
leading  generals  in  the  war.  I  said,  "Stop 
the  procession  for  a  moment."  He  did.  I 
sent  for  the  commanding  officer  and  said, 
"This  is  the  home  of  the  widow  of  General 
Stonewall  Jackson,  you  know  who  he  was 
and  all  about  him;  Philadelphia  is  the 
mother  city  of  the  Republic.  You  command 
one  of  our  oldest  military  organizations.  I 
would  like  you  to  halt  the  march  and  show 
military  honors  to  the  widow  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  a  great  American."  The  parade  was 
halted,  honors  were  shown  and  then  we  re- 
sumed our  march. 

A  few  years  later,  when  I  was  in  charge  of 
a  special  train  of  Pullman  cars  on  one  of  our 
trade  expansion  trips  to  the  South,  when  we 
stopped  at  Charlotte  to  have  a  meeting  there, 
we  found  a  signed  card  with  "Thanks  to  Phila- 
delphia," addressed  to  each  member  of  our 
party,  signed  by  the  widow  of  General  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  and  a  framed  card  for  our  then 
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Mayor  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  which  I  was 
commissioned  to  deliver  to  him.  Our  press 
agency  at  home  foimd  notices  in  two  hun- 
dred Southern  newspapers  of  this  courtesy 
shown  to  the  widow  of  a  Confederate  Gen- 
eral by  a  Philadelphia  regiment  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  visit  to  Charlotte.  It  was  one 
of  the  little  things  unknown  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people,  which,  in  combination,  served 
to  bring  about  the  cordial  good-will,  the  solidi- 
fication of  our  Republic,  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  Civil  War  and  bringing  all  sections  of 
the  country  into  a  closer  union  and  a  clearer 
understanding  of  certain  peculiarities  due  to 
climatic  influences,  due  to  original  traditions 
of  the  settlers.  And  so,  little  by  little  and  year 
by  year,  America,  sometimes  taking  in  more 
than  a  million  citizens  from  other  countries 
in  one  year,  has  been  growing  at  heart 
stronger  and  coming  closer  in  our  points  of 
view.  Until  now,  as  I  write,  passing  through 
a  great  depression,  I  feel  we  are  closer  to- 
gether, we  have  a  larger  percentage  of  people 
within  our  physical  boundaries  in  sympathy 
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with  views  and  principles  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republic  than  in  any  other  period  of  our 
existence,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  more  hope- 
ful in  the  year  1935,  concerning  the  future 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  than  I  have 
ever  been  in  all  the  years  of  my  conscious 
and  reasoning  life.  I  write  this  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  European  conditions,  certainly  above 
the  average  man,  due  to  my  study  and  writing, 
my  physical  contacts  with  them.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  all  people  living  overseas. 
I  have  never  been  in  a  country  that  couldn't 
teach  me,  oh,  so  many  things,  if  I'd  only 
given  them  a  chance.  But  I  do  still  feel 
that  we  have  in  our  own  country  a  larger  store 
of  opportunity  for  all  divisions  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  a  broader,  and  I  might  say  a 
deeper  development  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
life  and  of  faith  in  the  Giver  of  all  life. 
Our  form  of  government  has  made  each  citi- 
zen a  sovereign  of  divine  right,  with  a  ruler, 
who  is  an  agent,  not  an  owner.  This  "agent" 
of  the  citizens  called  President,  when  once  put 
in  office,  has  more  power  than  any  sovereign 
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in  any  other  land.  The  law-abiding  spirit, 
heritage  of  the  British  Empire ;  the  passionate 
love  for  the  soil  of  France  by  the  natives; 
the  rugged  heroism  and  intellectual  strength 
of  the  German  people — all  these  are  wonder- 
ful contributions  to  civilization.  But  I  feel 
they  will  be  growing  more  like  us  than  we 
will  be  growing  like  them,  in  the  new  days, 
that  out  of  all  this  welter  of  blood  and  pain 
and  tears — days  of  vanishing  fortune — there 
is  to  come  a  wonderful  era  of  development, 
with  more  happy  people  than  this  dear  old 
world  has  ever  known  in  past  ages.  Yes,  I 
am  an  optimist,  because  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  a  new  value  on  human  life,  make 
it  more  livable,  more  lovable. 

One  night  entering  the  "Bellevue"  I  saw 
about  thirty  men  gathered  around  one  man 
who  was  speaking  enthusiastically  about 
something.  I  edged  my  way  into  the  little 
crowd,  and  found  he  was  from  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas. He  was  praising  that  city  to  the  skies, 
painting  a  wonderful  picture  of  its  present 
condition  and  its  future  prospects.     He  did 
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not  seem  to  have  the  crowd  with  him.  They 
took  his  remarks  coldly,  and  I  could  see 
he  was  losing  some  of  his  own  courage  owing 
to  the  cold  wave  that  came  from  this  frigid 
silence.  A  sporting  instinct  made  me  edge 
my  way  through  the  crowd.  I  interrupted  him 
to  say,  "My  friends,  you  all  know  me,  you 
don't  know  this  man.  I  have  been  in  Wichita, 
and  I  have  seen  the  things  he  is  talking  about. 
There  is  a  basis  for  his  love  for  and  pride  in 
the  City  of  Wichita.  Give  him  a  hearing, 
give  him  a  chance."  The  visitor  turned  on 
me  and  said,  "When  were  you  in  Wichita?" 
I  answered,  "About  six  weeks  ago."  He  said, 
"Six  weeks  ago?  Hell,  you  ought  to  see  it 
now."  Well,  this  attitude  seemed  to  catch  the 
crowd,  and  the  newspapers  picked  the  inci- 
dent up  and  quoted  it.  That  interjection  of 
myself  into  the  Wichita  boom  resulted  in  my 
receiving  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Mayor 
of  Wichita  for  booming  his  city  and  an  invi- 
tation to  come  out  and  visit  them  so  they 
could  give  me  a  great  dinner.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous result  to  come  from  just  a  chance  remark 
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and  a  desire  to  help  some  other  man  who  was 
trying  to  stand  up  for  the  interests  of  his 
native  city  or  his  adopted  city. 

It  so  happened  that  some  years  later  I  was 
visiting  in  Kansas.  I  had  been  down  in  Okla- 
homa talking  in  one  of  the  big  oil  centers, 
and  on  my  way  happened  to  be  passing 
through  Wichita,  Kansas.  I  had  referred  in 
my  Oklahoma  address  to  my  early  praise  of 
Wichita  just  as  an  incident.  I  only  expected 
to  be  a  couple  of  hours  in  Wichita,  where  I 
had  to  change  cars.  At  the  railroad  station 
I  was  met  by  a  reporter,  who  insisted  on  hav- 
ing my  picture  taken  and  receiving  an  inter- 
view for  publication  in  the  local  papers  on 
the  subject  "Has  Wichita  grown  as  fast  as 
I  expected  it  to  grow?"  In  a  chance  remark 
during  this  interview  I  happened  to  say  that 
I  had  been  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the 
impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  and 
how  the  result  of  the  final  vote  remained  in 
doubt  for  a  long  time,  because  of  uncertainty 
as  to  how  Senator  Ross  of  Kansas  would  vote. 
It  appears  that  bitter  feeling  against  this  old 
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Senator  still  continued,  although  it  was  forty 
years  after  the  trial,  and  I  had  to  submit  to 
three  interviews  on  this  subject  and  there  was 
about  a  page  printed  in  the  newspaper  of  my 
being  present  when  Senator  Ross  had,  what 
they  called,  betrayed  his  State.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  never  could  go  back  to 
Kansas  afterward.  Being  a  Republican,  he 
had  voted  with  the  Democrats  to  defeat  the 
impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

These  illustrations  from  real  life  show  how 
small  the  world  is,  and  how  often  a  chance 
remark  brings  unexpected  results.  Some  sort 
of  machine  in  the  top  of  our  head  seems  to 
hand  them  out,  these  "accidental  remarks," 
automatically.  So  I  have  always  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  abuse  another  city,  except  when 
they  made  an  attack  on  my  own  native  city. 
In  fact,  one  of  my  rules  in  life  has  been  never 
to  try  to  get  even  with  a  man  who  had  served 
me  an  unkindly  turn — somebody,  with  more 
time  on  his  hands  and  who  don't  mind  get- 
ting his  own  hands  dirty,  I  argued,  will  meet 
him  some  dav,  and  he'll  do  to  him  what  I 
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made  the  prayer  had  never  faced  privation; 
had  plenty  of  money;  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  suffer  as  these  people  had  suffered. 
The  prayer  did  harm  instead  of  good.  Per- 
haps that  was  the  reason  why  I  overstepped 
the  limit  when  I  was  called  on  to  say  a  few 
words.  Many  of  the  "down  and  outs"  had 
heard  me  before  and  they  gave  a  round 
of  applause.  They  seemed  to  like  my  talks 
because  I  talked  hopefully  and  I  gave  them 
a  good  laugh.  I  think  laughter  is  one  of  the 
greatest  tonics  physically  and  spiritually  in 
the  world.  I  was  tempted,  in  closing,  to  over- 
step the  bounds,  because  those  eight  hundred 
men  seemed  so  close  to  me.  I  knew  I  should 
get  around  to  the  religious  side,  for  it  was  a 
Sunday  night  meeting.  Trying  to  do  the  im- 
possible, I  failed  in  a  way — but  not  with  the 
audience.  I  said,  "Boys,  a  good  many  people 
have  a  good  bit  of  trouble  understanding  some 
of  the  things  they  read  in  the  great  Book. 
I've  heard  many  a  man  make  a  joke  of  the 
miracle  of  feeding  five  thousand  people  with 
a  few  loaves  and  fishes.    Now,  boys,  I've  led 
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a  wandering  life.  I've  been  thousands  of 
miles  away  among  strangers.  I've  been  up 
against  it  with  hard  luck.  I've  known  what 
it  is  to  be  hungry.  I've  known  what  it  is 
to  wake  up  in  the  morning  stiff  with  cold, 
and  know  that  the  little  roll  I  had  in  my 
pocket  wasn't  half  a  breakfast.  Then  some 
fellow  would  happen  to  catch  up  with  me; 
he  hadn't  anything  to  eat.  I  was  hungry,  but 
I  had  a  little ;  he  was  hungry  and  hadn't  any- 
thing. Well,  boys,  I  did  what  you  would  have 
done,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances; I  divided  with  that  fellow  who  had 
nothing.  The  whole  breakfast  wasn't  half 
big  enough  for  me,  but  the  little  of  it  that  I 
had  left  for  myself  seemed  too  much  that 
morning.  Watching  that  other  fellow,  who 
had  nothing,  eat  something  I'd  made  a 
sacrifice  to  give  him,  made  what  I  kept  for 
myself  ten  times  the  worth,  when  it  got  in- 
side, than  if  I'd  eaten  the  whole  roll  myself. 
Every  one  of  us,  every  day,  is  up  against 
something  where  we've  got  to  be  good  sports. 
You  won't  get  into  heaven  or  be  happy  here 
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unless  you're  a  damn  good  sport."  The  boys 
liked  it;  they  were  all  with  me  when  I  sat 
down.  I  met  many  of  these  men  after  meet- 
ings— at  work.  They  would  always  stop  a 
minute  and  say,  "I'm  going  straight  and  I 
like  it." 

The  most  peculiar  function  I  ever  took  part 
in  was  held  in  our  Eastern  Penitentiary  where 
some  seventeen  hundred  prisoners  were  con- 
fined. Passages  leading  to  the  cells,  radiated 
from  a  common  center,  like  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
Standing  in  the  center  or  hub  of  these 
"spokes,"  you  could  look  down,  see  these 
seventeen  hundred  prisoners  seated  on  benches 
in  the  aisles,  but  none  of  the  prisoners  could 
see  the  prisoners  in  the  next  aisle  or  "spoke." 
This  meeting  was  given  to  dedicate  a  tablet 
in  honor  of  fifteen  men  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  that  prison,  and  who  later  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  World  War  and  gave  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country.  On  that 
tablet  there  were  no  names,  merely  the  num- 
bers of  these  men  were  given  and  a  date. 
They  told  me  that  it  was  the  only  memorial 
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ever  erected  in  a  prison,  recording  the  sacrifice 
of  life  by  former  inmates  in  defense  of  the 
nation  that  had  placed  them  in  confinement. 
I  had  a  "guard  of  honor ;"  afterwards  I 
learned  that  four  of  the  eight  men  who  acted 
as  that  guard,  were  in  prison  for  man- 
slaughter, one  for  murder  commuted  to  a  life 
sentence,  and  others  ranging  over  crimes  of 
lesser  degree.  To  speak,  standing  on  a  plat- 
form where  you  could  turn  just  a  little,  to 
right  and  left,  and  look  upon  a  new  audience 
with  a  shadow  hanging  over  all  of  them — 
each  individual  with  a  story  they  would  like 
to  forget — all  eager  to  hear  something  from 
the  outside  world.  I  never  faced  an  audience 
that  moved  me  so  deeply,  or  urged  me  to  put 
every  ounce  of  power  I  had  in  what  I  was 
trying  to  say.  After  I  had  finished  speaking, 
some  one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  Turn- 
ing quickly,  I  was  face  to  face  with  a  man 
who  had  been  a  member  of  my  club  at  one 
time.  I  hadn't  seen  him  for  several  years. 
In  his  cell,  which  I  visited  later,  was  hanging 
the  picture  of  two  beautiful  children.     The 
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last  time  I  had  seen  him  he  had  been  in  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  with  his  wife  and  children 
at  an  after-opera  supper.  I  had  a  letter  after- 
ward, thanking  me  for  my  address,  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  one  of  the  con- 
victs, in  which  he  spoke  about  "how  beautiful 
the  trees  must  look,  under  the  touch  of  the 
first  frost."  You  couldn't  see  a  tree  anywhere 
from  this  prison;  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  letter  was  signed  with  a  number — 
not  a  name. 

I  have  delightful  memories  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  As  you 
look  at  the  university  buildings,  clinging  to 
the  side  of  the  hill,  you  feel  like  saying 
"Beautiful  for  situation/'  There  is  a  large 
church  in  the  center  of  a  group  of  buildings, 
where  the  whole  student  body  gather  in  the 
morning,  and  at  some  of  these  meetings  I 
would  make  a  little  talk.  A  most  impressive 
scene  opened  out  before  me  as  I  looked  down 
from  a  high  pulpit  on  that  sea  of  young  faces 
— young  America  "facing  the  future  without 
fear,  and  with  the  manly  heart."     I  always 
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joined  them  in  "commons"  at  their  luncheon. 
Nearly  every  time  I  lunched  there  I  was 
waited  on  by  a  student  who  was  working  his 
way  through  the  engineering  course,  making 
weapons  with  which  to  win  the  battle  of  life 
when  he  left  the  university.  One  young 
student  waiter  I  met  after  lunch,  and  had  a 
half-hour  talk  with  him.  Two  years  later, 
out  in  Utah,  I  ran  against  him  while  on  my 
way  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  a  little  home- 
sick and  just  a  little  discouraged.  I  hadn't 
recognized  him  at  first;  until  he  crossed  the 
aisle  of  the  Pullman,  called  me  by  name,  and 
said,  "May  I  talk  just  a  few  minutes?  I  met 
you  at  Lehigh.  I'm  going  to  my  first  job  in 
one  of  the  big  silver  mills  of  Utah.  I'm  just 
a  little  strange.  In  your  talk  at  our  univer- 
sity you  said  something  about  an  early  visit 
you  made  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Maybe,  if  I 
have  a  talk  with  you,  I'll  get  my  nerve  a  bit 
better.  I  don't  know  anybody  at  the  place 
I'm  going  to;  this  is  my  first  venture  out  in 
the  world."  We  had  a  delightful  visit  for 
two  hours,  and  he  seemed  to  leave  in  good 
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spirits.     I  heard  afterward  he  made  a  good 
record,  was  getting  on. 

One  visit  to  Lehigh  University  on  a  Sunday 
night  I  will  never  allow  to  quit  my  memory. 
I  was  asked  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  to  come  up  and  speak  on  a 
Sunday  evening  in  a  hall  allotted  to  them  in 
the  gymnasium  building;  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  held  a  service  every 
Sunday  night.  One  condition  was  that  the 
students  would  be  unhampered,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  made  "boresome."  I  was  a  little 
tired  by  the  railroad  ride,  for  I  had  put  in  a 
hard  week,  but  forget  my  weariness  when  I 
entered  the  large  hall  on  the  second  floor,  was 
conducted  to  the  pulpit,  and  looked  out  on 
five  hundred  students.  On  the  second  row 
back  from  the  little  rail  around  the  pulpit, 
I  noticed  a  splendid  bulldog  sitting  in  the 
aisle.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  service 
said,  "You  know  we  let  the  students  bring 
their  dogs  with  them,  if  they  want  to."  It 
was  a  splendid  bull,  full  grown — his  master 
was  next  to  him,  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  pew, 
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and  the  bench  was  full  of  other  students.  As 
soon  as  I  took  my  place  on  the  pulpit  plat- 
form, that  bulldog  fastened  his  eyes  on  me; 
he  was  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  away.  He 
would  turn  his  head  from  side  to  side,  but 
he  never  seemed  to  take  his  eyes  from  me. 
He  kept  his  eyes  on  me  while  they  sang  and 
he  kept  them  on  me  during  prayer.  I  couldn't 
close  my  own  eyes;  that  dog  had  a  horrible 
fascination  for  me.  The  leader  of  the  meet- 
ing was  about  half-way  through  his  prayer 
when  the  dog  got  up  on  his  four  legs  and 
started  slowly  up  the  aisle,  then  around  to 
the  side  of  the  pulpit  platform,  then,  still  hav- 
ing his  eyes  glued  upon  me,  he  came  up  the 
three  steps  which  led  to  the  level  where  my 
chair  was  placed.  I  couldn't  have  moved  if 
my  life  had  been  at  stake;  I  was  just  chained 
to  my  chair  by  the  eyes  of  that  bulldog,  and 
I  could  count  the  number  of  his  teeth,  when 
he  got  near.  He  came  up,  put  one  paw  on 
my  knee,  made  a  little  leap  and  jumped  into 
my  lap ;  meanwhile  the  prayer  continued,  and 
by  that  time  half  the  audience  was  watching 
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the  dog.  I  don't  believe  they  heard  the 
prayer.  But  I  was  saying  a  little  prayer 
myself  on  my  own  behalf.  Then  that  dog 
put  a  paw  on  each  of  my  shoulders  and  mov- 
ing his  big  jaws  against  my  face,  leaned  over 
and  began  to  purr ;  it  sounded  like  a  lion's 
roar  to  me.  And  he  was  in  that  position 
when  the  man  conducting  the  service  ended 
his  prayer  and  looked  to  the  right  and  saw 
the  picture.  He  quickly  said  to  me,  "Don't 
be  afraid,  he  thinks  you  resemble  an  old 
professor  we  had  at  Lehigh — he  has  been 
grieving  for  him  ever  since  he  died  a  few 
months  ago."  The  dog's  owner  came  forward, 
and  took  him  back  to  his  seat;  he  turned 
around  while  walking  down  the  aisle  and 
once  more  his  eyes  met  mine.  I  got  my  nerves 
together  before  I  had  to  open  my  speech.  The 
students  were  all  very  cordial. 

Here  is  a  story  I  told  that  night  at  Lehigh ; 
it  seemed  to  go  home  to  them:  The  son  of 
a  tenant  farmer  on  one  of  my  father's  farms 
had  been  sent  to  a  seminary  to  brush  up  and 
finish  his  education.     He  came  back  in  two 
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weeks  and  told  his  father  he  had  learned  all 
they  could  teach  him.  His  old  father,  who 
had  a  lot  of  what  my  father  used  to  call 
"cart  horse  sense" — sense  that  could  be  har- 
nessed to  something  and  move  it — didn't  re- 
prove the  boy,  but  the  next  morning  he  said, 
"Tom,  go  down  ahead  of  me,  hitch  the  mule 
to  the  cart,  and  we'll  drive  over  for  the  mail." 
The  boy,  who  "had  learned  it  all,"  wasn't 
thinking  of  what  he  was  doing;  he  stood  be- 
hind the  mule  to  fling  the  harness  over  him. 
It  was  a  mistake — the  mule  kicked  him  pretty 
badly  in  the  face.  His  father  heard  the 
scrimmage,  came  down,  picked  the  boy  up, 
brushed  him  off,  looked  him  over,  and  said, 
"Tom,  you  ain't  half  so  handsome,  but  you 
gotta  hell  sight  more  sense  than  you  had  when 
you  got  out  of  bed  this  morning." 

Every  man  in  this  life  has  to  get  something 
helpful,  even  out  of  his  misfortunes,  and  he 
will  learn,  as  he  grows  older,  that  "the  more 
the  marble  wastes,  the  more  the  statue  grows." 
I  have  never  had  a  misfortune,  or  a  throw- 
down,  that  out  of  it  I  didn't  get  new  strength. 
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You  think  you've  no  luck,  only  moving  along. 
You  have  your  dear  ones  around  you,  some- 
thing to  eat,  a  good  place  to  sleep,  but  youVe 
"no  luck."  Then  an  accident  or  illness  comes; 
a  bed  of  suffering;  your  weakness  makes  you 
think  there  is  nothing  under  you;  little  by 
little  you  get  back  to  the  place  you  were 
when  you  felt  you  had  "no  luck;"  nothing 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  now  you  feel  as  if 
you  owned  the  earth.  This  sentiment  might 
have  little  value  if  it  came  from  a  ten-year- 
old,  but,  perhaps,  it  may  have  a  value  to 
somebody,  somewhere,  coming  from  a  man 
of  eighty. 

I  was  traveling  from  Chicago,  to  keep  an 
engagement  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  most  of 
the  time  out  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  obser- 
vation car.  The  train  stopped  at  a  number 
of  places  and  it  seemed  to  me,  slowed  down 
at  many  more.  It  was  a  populous  section 
of  our  country,  a  great  section  for  farms,  and 
each  farm  seemed  to  have  more  than  its  share 
of  pigs.  The  section  had  also  a  surplus  of 
small  boys  who  wanted  to  show  their  wide 
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knowledge  of  individuals.  Every  time  we 
would  slow  up,  some  pleasant  little  chaps 
would  cry:  'There's  Lloyd  George,  the  man 
that's  over  from  England. "  I  never  could 
see  any  resemblance,  but  everybody  thinks 
I  look  like  somebody  else.  It  was  funny  for 
awhile;  afterwards  it  grew  so  monotonous 
that  I  went  inside  the  car.  On  the  trip  to 
Hot  Springs  I  went  over  to  New  Berlin,  only 
a  few  miles  to  the  west,  with  its  wonderful 
Band  Box  Hotel — a  great  dome  with  rooms 
built  about  it.  There,  I  addressed  two  thou- 
sand business  women  at  morning  session — I 
enjoyed  it  and  hope  they  did.  After  the  meet- 
ing adjourned,  a  friend  I  met  at  Hot  Springs 
said,  "Would  you  mind  driving  over  to  a 
Rotary  meeting?"  I  thought  he  meant  back 
to  Hot  Springs,  and  said,  "Certainly."  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  hour's  drive  to  Richmond, 
Indiana,  and  the  day  was  one  of  the  hottest 
days  I  have  ever  experienced.  Four  of  us  in 
a  car  that  had  only  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions for  two.  Richmond,  Indiana,  had  a  good 
Rotary   Club,   and   we   had   a   fine   meeting. 
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The  town  also  turns  out  some  of  the  finest 
stone  for  building  purposes  in  America.  A 
Rotarian  who  happened  to  be  president  of  this 
great  manufacturing  establishment,  insisted 
upon  our  going  through  his  stone-cutting 
mills,  but  when  I  reached  the  engine  room, 
which  showed  a  temperature  of  130, 1  dropped 
out.  It  was  an  interesting  visit  and  I  mention 
it  now  because  an  invitation  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  University,  to  talk  to  his 
students,  resulted  from  that  Rotary  meeting. 
Shortly  afterward,  on  my  way  to  the  Far 
West,  I  made  a  detour  trip — speaking  in 
Cleveland  at  night,  traveling  in  a  sleeper  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning;  at  Terre  Haute 
routed  from  my  sleeper  to  cross  town  in  a 
most  uncanny  bus  without  any  lights  or 
springs,  my  only  companion  being  a  man  who 
looked  as  if  he  had  just  escaped  a  penitentiary 
or  was  on  his  way  to  one;  rushed  in  the  sta- 
tion to  grab  a  little  to  eat.  Then  I  heard 
the  signal  "all  aboard/'  I  left  half  my  break- 
fast on  the  stand,  took  my  seat  in  the  train, 
and  then  waited  fifteen  minutes  while  they 
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repaired  something  on  the  engine.  At  last  I 
reached  the  University  of  Indiana  about  seven 
o'clock  on  one  of  those  rainy,  blowy  days 
that  take  everything  depressing  from  out- 
side of  you  right  into  the  interior  of  your 
anatomy. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  inside  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  president  said,  "You're  up  against 
rather  a  hard  proposition,  Cattell;  we  are 
having  trouble,  a  semi-strike,  between  some 
of  the  students  and  some  of  the  university 
staff,  and  it's  a  bad  morning,  but  you'll  get 
them."  Then  we  went  over  to  a  large  hall, 
water  dripping  from  the  eaves.  It  was  only 
one  story  in  height,  a  plain  looking  building, 
dark  when  we  entered — I  stumbled  over  some- 
thing, trying  to  feel  my  way;  at  last  we 
reached  the  stage.  Here  a  little  light  was 
coming  through  some  skylights.  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  artificial  light  in  the  building. 
Soon  the  storm  cleared,  there  was  some  light, 
and  the  body  of  students  sang  one  of  their 
college  songs.  Then  I  was  introduced.  It 
rained  hard  when  I  started  to  talk — nature 
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seemed  dead  against  me.  The  noise  on  the 
roof  forced  me  to  put  on  all  the  voice  power 
I  had.  For  a  few  minutes,  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  audience  would  pull  me  over,  or 
I'd  pull  them  back.  Well,  they  came  my  way 
after  a  while;  I  talked  from  my  heart,  because 
it  was  a  wonderful  gathering  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. More  light  came  in  from  the  few 
windows  as  the  speech  went  on,  and  I  could 
see  every  face.  I  finished  with  an  appeal  to 
them  to  pick  up  the  torch  when  it  fell  from 
my  nerveless  hands.  After  I  sat  down,  I  said 
to  the  president,  "Do  you  think  I  got  them?" 
He  said,  "You've  got  them  yet."  There  was 
a  silence  fully  thirty  seconds,  and  then  that 
crowd  began  to  applaud.  My,  how  that  hand 
clapping  warmed  my  heart — rested  me.  I 
faced  a  long  ride  that  night  on  the  sleeper 
with  new  strength.  The  crowd  went  down  to 
the  station  with  me,  gave  cheers  that  had 
heart  in  them  as  the  train  pulled  out.  I  had 
a  letter  two  days  later  from  the  president, 
reporting  all  trouble  cleared  up  that  afternoon 
at  the  university  and  he  thanked  me  with 
words  I  shall  never  forget. 
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We  have  certain  common  ideals  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  I  put  this  thought  into  a  talk 
at  one  of  our  sacred  places  in  America — 
Valley  Forge,  just  outside  of  Philadelphia, 
my  native  city.  We  were  entertaining  an 
international  convention  of  men  interested 
in  engineering — brilliant  men  from  abroad  and 
every  part  of  America.  I  was  delegated  to  go 
out  with  them  to  Valley  Forge.  We  gathered 
around  the  statue  of  General  Anthony  Wayne, 
on  an  elevated  point  of  that  sacred  soil.  I 
had  a  hard  subject  to  talk  about,  before  men 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  I  took 
this  as  my  key  point:  "This  is  one  of  our 
treasured  places,  but  it  doesn't  belong  to 
America  alone — it  belongs,  Valley  Forge  does, 
to  the  whole  world.  Here  was  given  a  testi- 
mony to  the  courage  inherent,  and  I  believe 
ineradicable,  in  all  mankind.  For  here  a  de- 
feated army  halted  for  the  winter  to  freeze 
and  starve,  and  pray.  And  because  that  little 
army  had  in  their  hearts  a  love  and  venera- 
tion for  what  has  inspired  patriots  in  all  lands, 
liberty,    they    went    out    and    won    a    great 
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victory,  and  established  a  great  government. 
This  holy  spot  doesn't  belong  to  America ;  it's 
a  tribute  to  the  human  race;  a  testimony  to 
the  spirit  of  God  in  man;  man  fighting  against 
odds,  falling,  if  he  falls,  with  face  toward  the 
enemy.  Yes,  the  old  lines  are  true,  'How  can 
man  die  better  than  facing  awful  odds  for 
the  ashes  of  his  fathers  and  the  temples  of 
his  gods?'  We  must  keep  these  ideals,  hold 
to  this  upward  and  forward  looking  habit." 
I  have  some  delightful  memories  of  the  old 
city  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania — memories 
that  touch  all  phases  of  life  in  that  section — 
for  I  have  spoken  at  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  nurses'  college,  at  the  local  college, 
at  the  hospital,  at  social  gatherings,  and  at 
many  conventions  which  seem  to  love  this 
city  as  a  place  of  meeting.  A  hospitable 
people,  with  that  broad  gauge  hospitality 
which  plants  a  deep  desire  in  a  visitor's  heart 
for  a  return  visit.  One  of  its  leading  citizens, 
Colonel  Trexler,  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  on  a  five-thousand-acre  farm.  He  was  a 
man  of  wealth  as  well  as  of  executive  ability. 
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On  this  farm  he  had  one  of  the  few  remaining 
herds  of  buffalo  in  captivity.  On  one  of  my 
visits  to  this  farm,  he  asked  his  farmer  to 
give  a  certain  call.  He  did,  and  seven  thou- 
sand chickens  came  sweeping  down  a  nearby 
hill,  thinking  it  was  feeding  time.  Near  his 
home,  was  located  a  series  of  twenty-five 
tanks  for  breeding  trout,  and  the  "Trexler 
trout"  were  famous  in  great  hotels  in  New 
York  and  the  hotels  in  other  nearby  cities. 
His  favorite  trick  played  on  visitors  wTas  to 
start  talk  on  the  subject  of  landing  a  trout, 
and  then  lead  them  to  a  little  pond  in  front 
of  his  home.  He  would  first  cast  his  own  fly 
and  bring  out  a  trout  quickly.  Then  he  would 
hand  a  rod  to  his  visitor;  the  visitor  would 
cast  his  fly,  have  a  strike,  get  the  trout  about 
a  foot  out  of  water,  then  lose  it.  President 
Taft,  on  a  visit  there,  proud  of  his  ability  to 
kill  a  trout,  gave  a  show  of  temper  which 
nobody  expected  he  possessed.  After  he  had 
lost  two  trout,  Colonel  Trexler  was  almost 
afraid  to  let  the  secret  out.  The  lines  he  gave 
to  his  guests  had  a  trick  hook  on,  held  the 
trout  for  a  moment,  then  lost  it. 
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The  wartime  Mayor  of  Allentown,  Mayor 
Reibenick,  was  an  original  character.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  he  would  frequently  pull  me  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning  with  a  telegram  or  a 
telephone  call,  asking  me  to  come  to  Allen- 
town  and  cheer  up  some  group  of  workers. 
One  call  was  to  speak  to  departing  troops  en- 
camped in  a  beautiful  grove,  midway  between 
Allentown  and  Bethlehem;  they  were  going 
to  overseas  duty  that  evening.  A  new  shadow 
was  on  each  young  face,  for  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  journey,  the  end  of  which  no  man 
could  foretell.  But  the  most  vivid  memory 
I  have  of  that  old  city  in  war  time  was  of 
a  meeting  at  a  large  camp  on  the  outskirts. 
Men  were  gathered  here  from  all  over  the 
country  to  await  assignment  for  overseas  ser- 
vice. Sometimes  they  would  be  there  several 
weeks,  sometimes  only  a  few  days.  One  night 
an  entertainment  was  given  by  the  City  of 
Allentown  to  the  officers  and  men  at  this  big 
camp.  It  was  held  within  the  limits  of  the 
camp  grounds  in  the  large  auditorium.  The 
place  was  crowded,  not  only  with  soldiers,  but 
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there  were  a  number  of  women  there,  mothers, 
chiefly,  or  wives  of  men  about  to  go  overseas, 
who  had  come  to  spend  a  few  days  with  their 
dear  ones.  I  noticed  in  front  of  me,  a  woman 
whose  hair  had  turned  prematurely  gray,  and 
alongside  of  her  a  young  man  with  a  wonder- 
ful resemblance  to  his  mother.  An  officer  of 
the  camp  was  next  to  me,  and  I  asked  him 
who  they  were,  because  they  stood  out  so  dis- 
tinctly from  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  He  said 
the  boy  was  from  California;  his  mother  had 
come  East  to  be  with  her  only  son  a  few  days 
before  he  sailed  overseas. 

Our  meeting  opened  with  a  talk  by  the 
Mayor,  then  one  of  the  officers  of  the  camp 
spoke,  and  then  I  was  called  to  the  front  of 
the  platform  to  speak.  That  California 
mother  and  son  were  just  below  me,  not  ten 
feet  away.  As  I  started  to  speak,  there  was 
a  bugle  call,  and  then  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  rear  called  out  the  names  of  a  dozen  men. 
As  he  called  a  name,  some  young  man  would 
rise  and  slowly  make  his  way  toward  the 
rear.    I  looked  down  at  the  California  mother 
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and  son — they  seemed  to  be  listening  in- 
tently. At  last  a  name  and  number  were 
called.  The  boy  kissed  his  mother.  He  never 
looked  back  as  he  started  to  walk  to  the  rear. 
That  mother's  face  was  a  study.  It  seemed 
to  me  she  grew  five  years  older;  her  boy  had 
gone  out  of  the  hall  to  board  the  train  for 
New  York,  to  cross  the  ocean,  then,  God  only 
knew  where  or  to  what  fate.  I  found  it  hard 
to  speak  that  night. 

My  office  at  City  Hall  opened  out  on  the 
court  in  the  center  of  the  building.  Looking 
across  this  courtyard,  and  lifting  my  eyes 
they  would  rest  on  the  tower  to  the  south, 
which  stood  in  the  center  of  Broad  Street. 
On  the  flagpole  on  top  of  that  tower,  our 
Flag  was  always  flying,  during  the  war  period. 
I  suggested  that,  with  troops  coming  into 
the  city  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  we  might 
stretch  regulations,  fly  Old  Glory  twenty-four 
hours  and  thus  show  that  our  patriotism  did 
not  go  down  with  the  sun.  I  well  remember 
one  afternoon  when  things  were  not  looking 
very  good  abroad,  and  we  were  having  dif- 
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ficulty  in  raising  money  at  home,  and  other 
worries,  a  heavy  thunderstorm  broke  over 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  I  walked  to  one  of 
my  windows  and,  from  force  of  habit,  let  my 
eyes  lift,  looking  for  my  friend  and  helper, 
the  twenty-four-hour  Flag.  That  Flag,  from 
a  distance,  looked  small,  but  when  I  could 
see  it  a  new  power  to  work  often  came  to  me 
and  gave  me  a  new  grip  on  myself  and  my 
work.  Force  of  habit  made  me  look  to  my 
old  "comforter  and  helper."  Naturally,  it 
was  invisible.  Clouds  were  low  flying,  the 
storm  was  at  its  height.  Then  what  seemed 
to  me  a  miracle  happened.  I  was  looking 
upward  to  the  place  where  the  Flag  ought 
to  be.  Like  a  golden  scimitar,  at  that 
moment,  a  flash  of  lightning  cut  the  southern 
sky,  and  for  one  unforgettable  run  of  seconds 
that  Flag  stood  out  clearly  in  the  path  of 
the  lightning,  snapping  and  swirling  with  the 
high  wind,  needles  of  rain  threading  it  with 
silver;  then,  almost  before  I  had  caught  the 
full  vision,  the  Flag  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
storm  clouds.    But  I  knew  it  was  still  flying 
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in  the  heart  of  the  storm;  realized  that  it 
would  continue  to  fly,  no  matter  how  dark 
war  clouds  gathered  overseas.  It  was  one  of 
those  "little  things"  that  drive  you  to  repeat 
in  your  own  soul  that  old  saying:  "There 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  than 
are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy."  A  very 
small  thing,  yes,  but  it  helped  me,  and  it 
helped  others  when  I  told  them  about  it. 

Many  people  in  America  never  realized  how 
hard  it  was,  in  those  early  days,  to  raise 
necessary  war  funds,  through  selling  bonds  to 
the  public.  In  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
a  very  rich  city,  with  my  committee,  promi- 
nent men  who  were  giving  every  minute  of 
their  time  to  help  their  country,  I  had  a 
grueling  experience.  It  was  a  long,  hard  ride, 
for  it  was  off  the  main  line  of  the  railway. 
We  had  to  start  early  in  the  morning,  held 
a  meeting  in  the  afternoon.  That  meeting 
was  so  cold,  so  unresponsive  to  our  plea,  that 
we  hardly  said  a  word  as  we  ate  our  little 
dinner,  and  rested  for  the  evening  meeting. 
But  then  a  surprise  came  to  us.    The  whole 
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temper  of  the  audience  seemed  to  have 
changed.  We  felt  a  change  of  atmosphere 
the  moment  we  started  to  talk.  They  were 
with  us.  We  got  a  wonderful  subscription  to 
the  bonds.  The  meeting  lasted  an  hour  longer 
than  we  figured,  and  with  a  few  sandwiches 
and  some  coffee  in  a  canister,  we  started,  like 
school  boys  going  home  for  a  holiday,  for  a 
seven-hour  ride  that  would  bring  us  home 
to  Philadelphia  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  We  felt  ten  years  younger  when 
we  got  out  at  the  station  at  Broad  Street. 
Yes,  there  are  compensations,  generous,  if 
you'll  only  wait  a  little  while,  and  keep  on 
fighting. 

I  have  gone  out  with  twelve  special  trains 
on  commercial  or  fraternal  work.  Six  of  those 
special  trains  carried  me  across  the  continent 
and  were  made  up  of  delegations  in  the  East 
who  were  attending  national  conventions  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  largest  consisted  of 
three  special  trains,  originating  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  going  through  to  the  Pacific.  In 
addition  to  these  three  special  trains  to  this 
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one  convention,  we  sent  one  of  the  members 
across  in  a  motor  truck.  He  made  the  whole 
trip  and  appeared  in  the  procession  at  Los 
Angeles,  with  the  vehicle  that  brought  him 
across  the  country  in  the  newer  and  yet 
older  way. 

The  diversified  activities  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, framed  in  aggressive  beauty,  found  a 
way  into  my  heart,  and  has  held  that  place 
ever  since.  We  had  meetings  on  one  trip  at 
every  city  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  One  such 
meeting  was  held  in  a  palm  grove  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific,  palms  above  my  head, 
the  wonderful  coast  range  to  my  left — my 
voice  supported  by  the  low  undertone  of  the 
breaking  waves.  At  one  coast  hotel  they  had 
a  marvelous  Marshal  Neil  rose;  it  covered 
half  the  stone  building;  roses  of  that  golden 
color  which  cannot  be  reproduced  on  canvas 
burdened  you  with  their  perfume.  An  old  lady, 
living  in  one  wing  of  the  hotel,  had  occupied 
an  apartment  just  behind  the  largest  rose 
tree.  She  gathered  a  few  roses  for  me  and  I 
brought  them  back  to  the  East.    A  few  years 
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later  an  earthquake  destroyed  this  little  hotel, 
and  my  dear  old  friend,  with  the  iron-gray 
hair  and  the  great  love  for  roses,  was  one  of 
the  victims. 

On  this  trip  we  traveled  north  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, then  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Seattle, 
Washington,  returning  to  the  East  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific — an  unforgettable  journey. 
Lake  Louise  and  Banff  brought  me  face  to 
face  with  a  beautiful,  dignified,  impressive  and 
yet  a  lovable  nature;  and  not  only  the  face 
of  nature,  but  the  heart  of  nature  also.  One 
Sunday  morning,  resting  on  the  banks  of  a 
little  stream  below  the  hotel  at  Banff,  with 
mountain  peaks  towering  all  around  me,  and 
a  racing  little  river  within  reach  of  my  hand, 
I  had  a  touch  of  that  peace  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  all  wisdom. 

Later  on,  we  traveled  eastward  over  the 
great  plains  of  Canada,  thence  to  Winnipeg, 
a  city  I  had  known  as  a  little  village;  then 
southward  to  our  great  northwestern  cities. 
Five  times  I  made  this  same  trip — the  route 
varying  only  in  a  slight  degree.    On  one  occa- 
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sion,  we  visted  Denver,  when  I  drove  up 
Boulder  Canyon  to  my  old  camp  at  Caribou. 
Later,  Salt  Lake  City  was  visited,  and  I  re- 
visited the  old  tabernacle  where  I  had  spoken 
in  1869,  and  I  made  a  short  address.  Won- 
derful, how  these  old  contacts  with  nature 
and  contacts  with  men,  on  these  trips,  de- 
veloped mind,  heart  and  soul.  When  you  live 
in  the  same  train  with  the  same  men  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  you  get  to  see  another  side  of 
mankind.  This  making  new  acquaintance 
with  old  friends  was  a  great  antidote  to  the 
tedium  of  many  of  my  long  journeys.  It  kept 
me  in  touch  with  real  life,  real  folks;  pre- 
vented me  from  drifting  into  a  mere  dreamer; 
becoming  a  "single-track  man,"  because  each 
acquaintance  had  something  to  give  me — it 
was  a  case  of  "fair  exchange  being  no  rob- 
bery;" I  was  giving  them  all  I  had  to  give. 
Then,  too,  when  traveling  westward  you 
would  cross  the  Alleghenies  in  Pennsylvania, 
sweep  through  the  plains  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana — then  race  across  States  that  bor- 
dered the  Rocky  Mountains;  then,  piercing 
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the  mountains  or  going  around  them,  over 
and  through  the  Sierras.  You  were  up  against 
a  new  nature  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
in  that  ever-changing  environment,  you 
changed  with  your  environment,  and  your 
neighbor  changed  also,  to  keep  step  with  you. 
It  brought  you  out  of  a  rut.  You  cannot  stop 
the  wheels  of  thought,  but  you  can  get  them 
into  another  rut.  Then,  too,  we  were  meet- 
ing new  people  from  new  localities;  often 
they'd  come  and  travel  with  us  for  half  a 
day  in  our  special  train.  They  brought  a 
breath  of  a  new  kind  of  air,  atmosphere  of 
the  plains;  even  the  sky  itself  seemed  to 
change.  I  don't  know,  somehow  the  sun  ap- 
peared to  give  a  warmer  welcome  in  some 
sections — was  not  afraid  to  show  how  bright 
it  was,  how  kind  it  could  be,  out  there  in 
the  West.  When  you  get  up  into  the  State 
of  Oregon,  you  become  acquainted  with  rain, 
and  accept  the  story  of  the  flood  back  in 
Noah's  day  as  no  exaggeration — perhaps  an 
understatement.  I  have  often  told  this  story 
connected  with  the  loading  of  Noah's  Ark, 
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to  encourage  people  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights.  A  little  flea,  walking  ahead  of  a  giant 
elephant,  turned  to  the  elephant  and  said 
sharply,  "Who  the  hell  are  you  shoving?"  The 
big  is  not  always  the  brave. 

I  visited  Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  year  1884,  at  the  opening  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  across  the  continent.  I 
visited  it  again  in  1929 — forty-five  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  two  visits.  Many 
changes  had  taken  place,  but  old  Mount  Hood 
still  had  the  same  wonderful  snow-white 
finger  pointing  into  God's  eternal  blue.  Then, 
too,  the  streets  I  had  driven  through  nearly 
half  a  century  before  seemed  to  be  just  as 
rich  in  the  benediction  of  roses,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  roses.  The  city  had  grown  larger, 
but  in  many  respects  had  held  its  individu- 
ality. It  was  different  from  the  city  of  Se- 
attle, with  its  hurly-burly  of  superfluous 
energy;  its  long  streets,  wonderful  activity, 
beautiful  harbor.  Each  city  led  in  its  own 
way;  each  had  something  to  charm  and 
anchor  in  your  memory,  win  a  place  in  your 
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affection.  I  had  a  most  delightful  visit  at 
Seattle,  which  had  a  woman  for  Mayor. 
They  gave  me  a  fine  sample  of  their  energy 
by  persuading  me  to  make  three  speeches  be- 
tween 10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  3  in 
the  afternoon.  These  had  to  be  followed  by 
two  next  morning.  I  hadn't  much  time  to 
loiter,  but  I  captured  the  spirit  of  Seattle 
and  that  helped  me  in  the  future.  Tacoma, 
nearby,  different  in  type,  a  little  more  sedate 
and  quieter.  Then  Vancouver,  the  western 
port  of  our  Great  Canadian  neighbors, 
wonderful  place,  where  everybody,  on  my  last 
visit,  was  busy  getting  a  little  stock  of  liquor, 
at  that  time  banished  theoretically  from  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  At  the  largest 
hotel  in  Vancouver  something  impressed  me 
very  much ;  it  was  a  case  showing  samples  of 
silverware,  ten  feet  square,  and  every  article 
there  on  exhibition  was  a  different  shape  and 
size  of  flask  for  carrying  liquor.  It  seemed 
to  have  gone  pretty  deep  into  the  public  mind 
when  the  artistic  expressions  of  one  of  the 
precious  metals  had  all  to  do  with  furnishing 
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American  visitors  facilities  for  breaking  the 
Prohibition  Law  when  they  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

In  my  native  State  of  Pennsylvania  we  have 
much  territory  really  undiscovered  by  many 
of  our  own  people.  We  have  also  within  the 
limits  of  this  one  State  many  unique  sub- 
divisions of  population;  people  who  stand 
out  in  sharp  contrast  with  their  next-door 
neighbors.  I  had  one  illustration  of  this  at 
a  meeting  I  attended  among  the  Amish,  who 
occupy  a  beautiful  valley  west  of  Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  large  meeting,  some 
five  hundred  gathered,  held  in  a  new  auto- 
mobile garage,  built  with  a  large  storage  ca- 
pacity, and  not  very  much  patronized  by  the 
Amish  people,  because  these  people  were  not 
permitted,  under  their  creed,  to  use  automo- 
biles. Among  other  peculiarities  they  had  no 
dashboards  on  their  four-wheeled  buggies,  and 
the  men  wore  long  beards.  But  a  kindlier- 
hearted  and  a  clearer-headed  group  of  men 
I  never  mingled  with.  We  had  speeches  that 
night  by  several  Congressmen  after  a  wonder- 
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ful  dinner  provided  by  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity, and  for  an  average  of  intelligence  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  audiences  I  ever  talked 
to.  I  know  at  one  time,  when  they  wanted 
money  these  people  proved  their  thrift  in  a 
very  emphatic  manner.  They  needed  railway 
connections  with  The  Pennsylvania  Railway 
System;  it  required  ten  million  dollars  to  get 
it,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
money  locally.  During  a  severe  epidemic  of 
influenza  in  Lewistown,  nearby,  they  were  at 
the  end  of  their  supplies;  so  many  people  ill, 
and  they  were  facing  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing up  those  who  were  convalescing  with  the 
best  of  food.  At  the  end  of  their  resources, 
they  sent  for  the  head  man  in  the  Amish  com- 
munity and  said  to  him,  "We  have  hundreds 
of  people  here  whose  lives  depend  on  good 
food  for  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  to  build 
them  up;  we  have  money  but  we  cannot  buy 
the  type  of  food  they  need.  Can  you  help 
us?"  The  visiting  Amish  replied,  "We  can. 
Give  me  a  list  of  what  you  want."  A  long 
list  was  given — all  articles  for  which  the  Am- 
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ish  had  a  market  for  more  than  they  could 
produce.  This  Amish  community  gave  their 
products  to  the  Lewistown  community  com- 
mittee for  weeks.  When  the  crisis  was  over 
the  Lewistown  man  asked  the  Amish  com- 
munity for  a  bill.  The  "leader''  turned  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  said,  "Were 
you  paid  for  your  services  in  conducting  this 
campaign  of  rescue?"  "No,"  answered  the 
official,  "I  received  no  salary.  It  was  a  labor 
of  love."  Then  the  visitor  asked,  "The  other 
committeemen?"  "They  received  nothing. 
Send  in  your  bill."  "There  is  no  bill,"  came 
the  answer  from  the  Amish  leader.  "Help 
was  needed.  We  had  that  which  could  help 
you.  We  gave  it  to  you,  and  you  are  wel- 
come to  it.  We  don't  want  any  pay.  It 
was  service  to  you;  it  was  service  to  God." 
There  is  another  sect,  the  Schwenkfelders, 
in  the  north — a  remarkable  body,  most  gen- 
erous people.  Then  there  are  the  Mennonites, 
full  of  quaint,  lovable  customs.  I  attended 
one  old  church  belonging  to  the  "fighting  sec- 
tion."    They  didn't  believe  in  fighting,  as  a 
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general  rule,  but  believed  in  fighting  when 
their  country  was  in  danger.  In  the  World 
War  this  congregation  had  lost  a  number  of 
members.  After  the  service,  in  a  two-hun- 
dred-year-old church,  the  congregation  ad- 
journed into  the  burial  ground,  and,  in  a  long 
procession,  each  individual  carrying  a  large 
bunch  of  roses,  a  rose  was  placed  on  each 
soldier's  grave,  with  a  little  prayer.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight — that  winding  line  of  devout 
people,  making  their  way  carefully  between 
the  graves,  each  visitor  leaving  a  flower  elo- 
quent of  life,  on  the  resting  place  of  some 
child  of  the  community,  older  grown,  who 
gave  all  he  had  to  give  for  God  and  country. 
I  loved  those  people  and  have  had  many 
happy  hours  with  them.  They  were  real  chil- 
dren of  God,  thrifty,  neighborly,  kindly,  hon- 
est and  loyal. 

Ephrata,  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  is 
another  old  town  worthy  of  a  word.  There 
you  will  find  cloisters  two  hundred  years  old, 
wherein  were  produced  one  of  the  great  books 
of  the  world,  the  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  in  the 
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early  days  of  book-making.  You  visit  old 
wooden  buildings,  open  fireplaces  on  each 
floor,  where  devout  men  and  women  gave 
their  lives  to  God.  Each  inmate  lived  in  a 
little  room  or  cell.  A  narrow  table  top,  in 
the  common  dining-room,  was  made  of  one 
slab  out  of  a  tree;  low  doors  let  into  that 
dining-room,  so  that  they  might  have  hu- 
mility suggested  to  them  in  bowing  their 
heads  as  they  entered  a  room  where  they  were 
to  receive  food  from  God.  You  seemed  back 
in  the  morning  of  creation,  almost,  in  these 
old  structures.  And  yet  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  you  were  in  the  wide  streets  of  a  busy 
twentieth  century  town,  and  could  enter  a 
bank  with  modern  fittings  of  bronze  and 
marble — a  bank  in  every  detail  worthy  of  a 
large  city — or  visit  a  high  school  with  every 
appointment  found  in  the  high  schools  of 
large  cities.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
houses  in  this  other  century  town  were  of 
modern  construction.  Driving  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  you  entered  Conestoga 
Valley,   and,  if  at  the  proper  season,  could 
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see  fields  of  tobacco  with  an  annual  crop 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  The  last 
time  I  passed  through  this  section  I  was  bound 
for  a  little  place  called  "TerrahiH"  to  dedi- 
cate a  soldier's  monument. 

One  night  in  Lancaster,  the  largest  city  of 
Lancaster  County,  I  had  an  experience  unique 
in  character.  It  was  a  gathering  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  County,  and  before  we  went 
up  to  the  banquet  room  they  gave  me  a  little 
shock.  I  had  noticed  a  small  cupboard  on  the 
side  of  the  wall  with  a  glass  front.  I  asked 
what  that  contained.  They  unlocked  the 
door  and  handed  me  a  skull.  Then  they  read 
a  court-attested  certificate.  The  certificate 
they  read  was  a  document  signed  by  the  for- 
mer owner  of  the  skull,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  the  gallows  for  murder  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  who  assigned  his  body, 
after  he  was  Hung,  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
Lancaster  County  in  consideration  of  their 
giving  him  two  demijohns  of  whiskey.  The 
whiskey  had  been  delivered,  and  the  convict 
had  consumed  it  all  before  the  day  of  ex- 
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ecution.  At  another  dinner  in  Lancaster, 
given  by  the  largest  manufacturers  of  lin- 
oleum in  the  world,  a  man  sitting  next  to  me 
was  introduced  as  a  South  African  merchant 
from  Pretoria.  I  had  written  something 
about  South  Africa,  knew  people  who  lived 
there  and  I  had  a  pleasant  talk  with  him  dur- 
ing the  dinner.  When  the  speaking  started 
this  South  African  was  asked  to  say  a  few 
words.  He  got  along  all  right  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  he  made  what  seemed  to  me 
a  pretty  bad  mistake,  for  we  were  in  the 
heart  of  the  World  War.  He  said,  "You  peo- 
ple in  America  are  making  a  mistake.  You 
should  be  on  the  side  of  Germany  in  this 
World  War;  Germany  has  all  the  right  with 
her,  and  you  are  on  the  wrong  side."  I  saw 
an  army  officer  at  one  of  the  tables  grab  a 
large  glass  water  bottle  and  start  for  the 
speakers'  table.  The  toastmaster  also  saw 
that  movement  and  quickly  hustled  the 
speaker  out  of  the  room.  When  the  storm 
calmed  down  the  toastmaster  explained  that 
the  speaker  was  a  noted  impersonator  from 
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Pittsburgh,  and  had  never  seen  Africa.  It 
was  a  big  "fake."  He  was  an  American, 
of  an  American  family,  with  two  sons  over- 
seas with  our  American  troops.  It  was  ex- 
citing; a  bit  disconcerting,  however,  until  the 
joke  was  fully  explained,  because  the  hall 
where  we  were  dining  was  on  the  second  floor, 
and  the  prospect  of  being  thrown  through  a 
second-story  window  was  unpleasant  to  a  man 
of  my  age. 

I  have  made  some  twenty-five  Lincoln  Day 
anniversary  speeches,  covering  New  York 
City,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Richmond. 
But  one  banquet,  that  of  the  Lincoln  Day 
celebration  of  the  Republican  Clubs  of  the 
United  States  in  1922,  stands  out  in  my  mem- 
ory, because  it  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Presi- 
dent Harding  in  the  flesh.  The  banquet  was 
held  in  Washington,  at  the  hotel  Willard.  We 
had  fifteen  hundred  guests.  President  Hard- 
ing had  another  engagement  earlier  in  the 
evening,  and  I  had  just  started  to  speak  when 
he  entered  the  banquet  hall.     We  all  stood 
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up.  The  President,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  announced  a  moment  later,  said  he 
would  like  to  have  Colonel  Cattell  continue 
his  speech — he  wanted  to  hear  what  I  had  to 
say  about  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  me,  because  I  had  known  Mr.  Harding 
and  held  him  in  high  regard.  President  Hard- 
ing followed  me.  He  made  a  fine  talk,  and 
it  was  the  last  speech  I  ever  heard  him  de- 
liver. 

I  had  to  take  a  train  back  to  Philadelphia 
that  night  to  keep  an  early  morning  engage- 
ment. I  started  to  leave  my  seat  at  the  speak- 
ers' table  and  work  myself  toward  the  ele- 
vator at  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  end  of  the 
room,  when  the  presiding  officer  asked  every- 
body to  retain  their  seats  until  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Harding  had  left  the  room  and  made 
the  first  trip  down  on  the  elevators.  I 
stopped,  standing  near  the  presiding  officer. 
President  Harding  saw  me  and  said,  "Come 
along  Colonel  Cattell,  you've  got  to  catch  a 
train;  that  rule  doesn't  apply  to  you."  And 
so  I  went  with  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
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ing  to  the  elevator.  We  rode  down  together. 
He  thanked  me  again  for  what  I  had  said, 
and  for  the  good  wishes  I  had  expressed  in 
closing  my  talk.  Mr.  Harding  had  done  good 
work  before  he  reached  the  Presidency,  and  I 
had  information  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  that  the  speeches  he  made  on  his 
tour  through  Canada,  just  before  his  death  in 
San  Francisco,  had  done  much  to  change  the 
current  of  public  opinion  there,  had  accom- 
plished much  in  wiping  out  a  feeling  against 
us  that  had  grown  out  of  some  occurrence 
of  past  years.  This  was  overlooked  in  his 
tragic  death  at  San  Francisco. 

Some  of  the  Lincoln  stories  used  in  my  own 
talks  were  told  to  me  by  my  father,  who  heard 
Mr.  Lincoln  tell  them.  One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
concerned  a  visit  by  New  England  Governors 
to  the  White  House  about  the  time  everything 
was  going  against  the  Northern  army  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  Confederate  troops 
were  close  to  Washington,  everybody  in  Wash- 
ington was  blue.  This  delegation  of  Gov- 
ernors had  come  to  Washington  to  urge  Mr. 
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Lincoln  to  issue  immediately  a  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation,  declaring  all  the  negroes 
free.  Mr.  Lincoln  listened  to  their  spokesman 
patiently,  and  then  turned  to  the  chairman  of 
the  delegation  and  asked  in  quiet  tones,  "How 
many  legs  has  a  calf?"  The  Governor,  I 
think  he  was  from  Massachusetts,  was  a  little 
angered,  and  he  showed  it  in  his  retort:  "Mr. 
Lincoln,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter.  We 
have  traveled  all  night  to  have  this  interview 
with  you,  for  we  feel  that  the  fate  of  the  na- 
tion hangs  on  your  adopting  our  recommenda- 
tion." Mr.  Lincoln  didn't  lose  his  temper, 
but  quietly  said,  "I  understand  all  that,  but 
won't  you  humor  me  and  answer  my  ques- 
tion: "How  many  legs  has  a  calf?"  The 
Governor  then  replied,  "Why,  four  legs,  of 
course."  "Now,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "suppos- 
ing we  call  the  calf's  tail  a  leg,  how  many 
legs  would  that  calf  have?"  The  Governor 
answered  sharply,  "Why,  five  legs."  Mr. 
Lincoln  answered,  "That's  just  the  answer  I 
knew  you  would  make,  and  I  wanted  you  to 
make.     Calling  a  calf's  tail  a  leg,  wouldn't 
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make  it  a  leg;  the  calf  would  only  have  four 
legs — calling  the  negro  free  today,  when  we 
have  no  power  to  enforce  that  Proclamation, 
wouldn't  make  the  negro  free.  I  feel  as 
deeply  as  you  do  on  this  matter  and  I'm 
going  to  act  as  quickly  as  a  man  can  act,  but 
I  will  act  only  when  the  nation  has  power 
to  make  my  Proclamation  effective.  That's 
my  answer,  gentlemen." 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln 
heard  rumors  that  in  some  of  the  territory 
reoccupied  by  the  Union  troops  local  people 
were  suffering  unnecessary  hardship  and  irri- 
tation. He  wanted  to  find  the  truth  of  this 
matter,  and  he  asked  my  father,  as  a  very 
old  friend  whom  he  could  trust,  if  he  wouldn't 
make  some  sacrifice  to  help  him  get  at  the 
truth,  and  my  father,  taking  a  nephew  with 
him,  went  into  a  Southern  city.  The  young 
man,  his  nephew,  opened  a  business  there  in 
hardware,  my  father  appearing  as  his  book- 
keeper and  backer,  and  he  stayed  there  for 
some  time.  He  was  able  to  correct  a  num- 
ber of  abuses  through  Mr.  Lincoln;  relieved 
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a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  suffering.  When 
he  came  back  to  Washington,  on  one  of  his 
trips,  he  was  met  by  an  officer  with  a  war- 
rant for  his  arrest,  issued  at  the  request  of 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Secretary's  office,  questioned  sharply  and 
then  the  Secretary  said,  "111  have  to  put  you 
in  Capital  Prison  until  I  make  further  in- 
vestigation. Is  there  anybody  you  would  like 
to  have  notified  of  your  whereabouts?  You 
might  have  somebody  you  would  like  to  know 
that  you  are  confined  in  Capital  Prison."  My 
father  answered,  "There  is  only  one  man  I 
would  like  you  to  notify;  tell  him  where  I 
am."  Stanton  said,  "Who  is  that  man?"  My 
father  said,  "Abraham  Lincoln."  The  Secre- 
tary said,  "Do  you  know  him?"  My  father 
replied,  "Ask  him."  Stanton  did,  and  my 
father  did  not  enter  the  doors  of  Capital 
Prison.  The  sequel  to  this  story  is  worthy 
of  record  here.  Some  fifteen  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  I  was  dining  with  my  father 
on  a  Sunday  evening  in  the  old  New  York 
Hotel,  a  hotel  which  at  that  time  was  the 
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only  hotel  in  New  York  that  served  a  regular 
table  d'hote  dinner.  It  was  a  favorite  resort 
of  people  from  the  South;  had  been  for  years. 
My  father  and  I  were  seated  at  a  table  where 
my  father's  back  was  next  to  the  broad, 
middle  aisle  of  the  dining-room.  I  sat  facing 
that  aisle.  Near  the  end  of  our  dinner  I 
turned  to  my  father  and  said,  "Dad,  turn 
slowly  and  look  around,  there  is  a  remark- 
ably handsome  woman,  and  evidently  her 
daughter  with  her,  almost  as  handsome  as  her 
mother — have  a  look  at  them."  I  felt  a  little 
embarrassed  a  moment  later,  because  the  eld- 
erly lady  halted  and  turned  around.  I  was 
afraid  she  had  heard  my  remark.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  then  came  over  to  my  father 
and  said,  "Isn't  this  Mr.  Cattell  of  Phila- 
delphia?" My  father  was  on  his  feet  in  a 
moment  and  said,  "It  is."  Then  she  said, 
"Mr.  Cattell,  you  don't  remember  me  or  my 
daughter.  You  will  recall  who  I  am  when 
I  tell  you  of  a  little  incident  which  happened 
while  you  were  a  temporary  resident  in  a 
Southern  city,  then  my  home.    Shortly  after 
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the  Union  troops  occupied  the  city,  I  had  word 
from  my  husband  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
army  surgeon,  stating  that  he  was  continually 
asking  for  me.  In  this  letter  he  suggested — 
I  don't  know  where  he  got  the  information — 
that  I  call  on  a  Mr.  Cattell  and  see  if  he 
had  power  to  get  me  through  the  lines,  just 
to  say  good-bye  to  my  husband  before  he 
died.  I  found  out  where  you  were  living,  and 
I  called  upon  you.  I  took  my  little  daughter 
with  me — this  young  woman  I  have  just  intro- 
duced to  you — she  was  a  little  girl  then.  I 
told  you  my  story,  and  you  turned  and  said, 
'How  soon  can  you  be  ready  to  go?'  I  said, 
'I  can  be  ready  in  an  hour.'  You  told  me 
to  wait  at  the  place  where  you  lived,  and 
inside  of  half  an  hour  you  came  back  with  a 
slip  of  paper  which  gave  me  passage  through 
the  Northern  lines.  And  by  the  use  of  that, 
and  by  directions  you  gave  me,  I  reached  my 
husband's  camp  the  next  day.  I  was  with 
him  until  he  died.  Every  kindness  was  shown 
to  me  by  the  Northern  officers,  and  I  was 
placed  safely,  by  the  authorities  of  that  camp, 
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within  the  limits  of  the  city  from  which  I 
had  gone  under  your  protection.  I  have  never 
met  you  since.  I  was  told  it  was  dangerous 
to  say  much  about  the  affair,  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  I've  asked  the  great  Father  to 
bless  you  ever  since.  This  young  woman, 
when  she  came  to  understand  what  you  did 
for  me,  has  had  your  name  in  her  prayers 
also."  My  father  afterwards  visited  mother 
and  daughter  in  their  home  city.  Every  fea- 
ture of  that  incident  is  photographed  on  my 
memory. 

A  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  President  Lincoln  is  this:  Two 
of  the  best  speeches  I  ever  heard,  expressing 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  were  delivered, 
one  by  a  member  of  a  class  of  the  Westing- 
house  Manufacturing  Company  outside  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  speaker  was  one  of  a  group 
of  men  working  in  their  engineering  estab- 
lishment by  day,  studying  at  night,  under  ar- 
rangement with  the  Public  School  System. 
He  was  a  man  who,  during  four  years,  had 
taken  a  course  which  brought  him  a  diploma, 
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working  all  the  time  at  his  trade.  While 
studying  and  while  working  he  married  and 
became  father  of  a  child.  This  student — 
worker,  husband,  father — was  born  in 
Russia.  He  had  a  fine  command  of  English, 
a  wonderful  grasp  of  the  conspicuous  points 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character,  and  spoke  with 
deep  feeling.  The  other  Lincoln  speech  was 
delivered  in  a  school  located  in  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  which  owes  its  en- 
gineering school  to  the  liberality  of  a  Mr. 
Eckley  B.  Cox,  since  dead,  where  children 
of  the  miners  in  that  section  could  take  a 
course  in  engineering.  Their  final  examina- 
tions were  accepted  by  two  nearby  universi- 
ties as  entrance  qualifications.  Eight  hundred 
people  were  in  the  hall  that  night.  The  boy 
who  spoke  on  Lincoln  was  born  in  Italy.  He 
made  a  most  remarkable  address.  His  heart 
was  in  every  word  of  his  appreciation  of  what 
Lincoln  stood  for  in  regard  to  the  whole  world, 
both  as  an  incitement  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  had  obstacles  to  face,  and  as  a 
protector  of  those  who,  through  their  efforts, 
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had  achieved  success.  That  night  there  was 
another  speech.  It  was  a  defense,  by  another 
Italian,  of  our  form  of  government,  its  wide 
opportunities  and  its  opportunity,  also,  to 
acquire  self-respect,  as  well  as  win  the  re- 
spect of  others.  I  turned  to  the  president 
of  one  of  the  universities  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  close  of  these  speeches,  and  said,  "Isn't 
it  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  character  of 
that  man  who  spoke  and  the  character  of 
Lincoln,  who  belongs  to  all  ages  and  all  peo- 
ples of  the  earth?" 

When  the  first  regular  service  was  estab- 
lished by  aeroplane  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  I  was  invited  to  make  a  trans- 
continental trip  by  air  on  the  grounds  that, 
as  I  had  crossed  the  first  year  the  railway 
was  opened  in  '69,  sixty  years  later  when  the 
conquest  of  the  air  found  official  recognition, 
I  should  repeat  the  transcontinental  trip. 
I  went  out  to  California  as  the  first  pioneers 
went  West,  by  way  of  Panama;  I  wished  to 
see  the  Canal  and  enjoy  the  wonderful  trip 
up  the  western  coast  of  Mexico.     San  Diego 
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was  my  first  stop  in  California,  where  I  made 
a  speech;  then  Los  Angeles,  two  talks;  then 
San  Francisco,  where  I  spoke  five  times. 
After  speaking  in  some  nearby  cities,  I  took 
what  the  San  Francisco  newspapers  called 
''His  great  adventure/'  It  was  strange  in 
those  first  aeroplane  days  how  the  newspapers 
emphasized  my  "pluck" — a  man  of  my  years 
making  a  trip  so  high  in  the  air.  Why  my 
years  should  have  anything  to  do  with  it  I 
couldn't  understand,  but  that  was  the  way 
the  papers  talked.  My  interest  in  this  trip 
by  air  was  piqued  the  day  before  I  sailed. 
At  the  Rotary  meeting,  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  authority  in  China  told  me  he  had 
just  signed  a  contract  for  five  planes,  to  be 
used  on  one  of  their  mail  routes  in  China. 
These  planes  would  reduce  the  time  occupied 
in  delivering  mail  from  forty-two  days  to 
forty  hours,  because  the  aeroplane  could  fly 
over  certain  mountain  ranges  which,  at  the 
present  time,  had  to  be  climbed  by  a  man 
on  foot. 

So    one    night    I    traveled    down    to    Los 
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Angeles.  The  next  morning  I  was  a  little  late 
reaching  the  flying  field — the  President  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  wanted  to  show  me 
something — and  when  we  reached  the  flying 
station,  one  of  the  pilots  said,  as  I  took  my 
seat,  ''You  are  a  little  late,  but  it's  all  right, 
we'll  reach  the  end  of  the  journey  on  time. 
We  had  orders  to  wait  for  you;  we  are  not 
going  to  take  Lindy's  safe  but  longer  route 
around  the  range,  we'll  make  up  this  lost 
time  by  going  right  over  the  range."  I 
thanked  him,  but  I  didn't  mean  those  thanks. 
I  wished  he  would  go  the  longer  route,  Lindy's 
safe  route — time  didn't  mean  anything  to  me, 
but  life  did.  I  had  never  been  up  in  an 
aeroplane  before.  In  a  dozen  seconds  we  were 
passing  over  a  church  spire  that  impressed 
me,  as  I  drove  over  to  take  the  plane,  by 
its  great  height;  a  moment  later,  it  seemed  to 
me,  we  were  over  the  backbone  of  the  coast 
range,  and  through  the  open  window  at  my 
side  I  was  looking  down  fifteen  thousand  feet 
on  the  coast  line  of  Southern  California.  It 
seemed    "awfully     high" — higher    than    my 
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wishes  or  desires.  Looking  down,  I  counted 
five  little  lakes  nestling  among  the  hills,  but 
there  wasn't  a  point  in  all  my  vista  where 
a  man  could  have  dropped  even  ten  feet  with 
safety  to  his  frame.  Well,  I  just  said  to  my- 
self, "I  am  here,"  and  I  said  quietly  but 
firmly  to  the  good  Lord,  "Drop  everything 
else  and  keep  your  eye  on  me,  I  am  up  in 
the  air  in  more  ways  than  one."  And  He 
did.  We  came  down  about  two  hours  later  to 
inspect  the  machine  at  one  of  the  company's 
stopping  points.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  easier.  We  had  our  series  of  bumps, 
for  a  few  hundred  feet,  then  they  stopped 
the  machine,  and  they  stopped  it  within  an 
inch  of  the  covered  way  that  let  us  out  of  the 
plane.  The  first  man  to  meet  me  was  a 
young  fellow  who  said,  "Glad  to  see  you,  Dr. 
Cattell.  You  spoke  to  our  class  at  Haverford 
College,  just  outside  of  Philadelphia,  two 
years  ago."  There  I  was  in  the  heart  of  a 
desert,  at  this  new  aeroplane  station,  with 
every  accommodation,  modern  magazines  on 
the  tables  in  the  waiting  room — yes,  here  I 
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was  greeted  by  a  young  student,  who  recalled 
me  when  I  spoke  one  morning  to  a  class  at 
his  college.  Here  he  was  starting  his  life 
work  in  a  new  industry,  only  a  "theory" 
when  he  started  his  college  course.  Well, 
we  had  the  landing  experience  several  times 
that  day,  and  that  evening  we  came  down  at 
half-past  seven  at  our  first  real  stop.  We 
were  to  dine  and  then  take  a  train  to  travel 
during  the  night,  resuming  our  aeroplane 
travel  early  the  next  morning  after  breakfast 
in  the  railroad  station. 

We  had  a  delightful  dinner  at  our  first 
meal  on  the  dear  old  earth,  and  ate  it  with 
a  sense  of  security,  lacking  during  the  earlier 
hours  of  that  day.  My  mid-day  luncheon  on 
the  aeroplane  was  really  an  experience  un- 
forgettable. To  be  seated  in  a  great  arm- 
chair, as  comfortable  as  that  in  any  Pullman 
car,  have  a  little  table  in  front  of  me,  just 
as  I  had  often  had  my  meals  in  a  Pullman 
car — then  to  have  hot  coffee  brought  to  me, 
a  little  bottle  of  cream  that  I  opened  myself, 
and  a  half-dozen  kinds  of  cold  meat,  chicken, 
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a  fine  salad,  grapefruit.  That  coffee  was  fine; 
wonderful  bread  and  butter,  and  everything 
one  could  ask.  Once  during  lunch  I  looked 
down  from  the  window  by  my  side  and  saw 
a  little  train;  it  looked  like  a  toy  train  I 
played  with  as  a  child.  One  of  the  officers 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  plane,  wrote  to 
me  on  a  slip  of  paper.  You  couldn't  hear 
anything,  for  the  noise  of  the  engine;  I 
had  cotton  in  my  ears  all  the  time.  This  slip 
said,  "That  train  on  the  Atchison  is  over  a 
mile  in  length.''  I  simply  cannot  describe  my 
sensations.  I  was  in  the  deepest  sense  "a 
child  again." 

After  a  night  in  the  sleeping  car,  we  were 
out  at  seven  o'clock,  had  our  breakfast,  took 
a  bus  out  to  the  hangar,  and  once  more  were 
on  our  flying  way  rejoicing.  I  bought  a  morn- 
ing paper  at  the  place  while  we  had  break- 
fast; bought  another  morning  paper  at 
Wichita,  Kansas,  where  we  came  down  a  little 
later,  and  then  bought  another  at  Kansas 
City.  At  St.  Louis  I  bought  my  first  after- 
noon paper;  another  paper  at  Indianapolis; 
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when  we  landed  at  Columbus,  another  even- 
ing paper.  Then  I  got  into  a  sleeping  car,  and 
early  in  the  morning  got  out  at  Philadelphia. 
Forty-two  hours  from  Los  Angeles  to  Phila- 
delphia. My  first  trip  across  the  continent 
in  1869  had  consumed  twelve  days,  six  times 
the  length  of  my  latest  trip.  I  enjoyed  it; 
enjoyed  still  more,  however,  getting  down  on 
solid  earth.  I  shall  probably  take  other  trips 
in  the  air,  and  I  believe  flying  has  a  wonder- 
ful future.  But  you  cannot  put  into  language 
the  impressions  which  are  made  on  your  mind 
when  you  look  down  on  a  country  like  the 
"bad  lands" — a  country  that  I  had  tramped 
over  on  foot,  rode  over  in  stage  and  on  horse- 
back. You  just  cannot  get  into  words  the 
wonder  that  stirs  you  to  the  very  "depths" 
of  mind,  heart  and  soul  as  you  realize  the 
new  wonders  of  each  day  entering  into  this 
thing  called  life,  and  the  glory  of  just  being 
alive  and  with  faculties  to  appreciate  and 
assimilate  the  charm  of  each  new  day  and 
each  new  environment. 

A  vivid  memory  comes  to  me  as  I  write,  of 
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the  first  time  I  used  the  telephone  in  private 
affairs.  I  recall,  particularly,  an  incident 
when  the  telephone  first  came  into  use  in 
Philadelphia.  I  was  doing  some  extra  work 
for  a  banker  at  his  office  downtown.  He  knew 
I  was  going  to  work  late  that  evening.  He 
was  entertaining  a  dinner  party  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city. 
About  half-past  nine  he  called  me  up  on  his 
private  line  'phone.  I  answered  the  call,  and 
he  said  to  me,  "I  have  four  judges  here.  We 
have  been  discussing  the  new  idea — the  tele- 
phone; two  of  them  will  not  believe  it  can 
work;  they've  never  used  one,  never  been 
where  one  was  used.  I  have  offered  to  give 
them  a  test.  They  know  you,  and  they  know 
you  are  at  my  office.  One  of  the  judges  wants 
to  repeat  the  first  two  lines  of  Hamlet's 
soliloquy.  He  has  agreed  to  believe  in  the 
telephone  if  you  can  pick  the  lines  up  from 
the  word  he  closes  with,  and  repeat  two  or 
three  lines  following."  The  doubting  judge 
was  put  on  the  wire,  he  repeated  two  lines; 
I  followed  on  the  minute  he  stopped,  repeat- 
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ing  the  rest  and  went  on  to  finish  the  whole 
soliloquy.  When  I  stopped  talking  he  called 
back,  "I'm  convinced,  you've  converted  me, 
I  know  the  telephone  does  work,  and  will  in 
future  years  work  a  miracle  in  the  life  of  the 
world."  This  was  a  real  test,  for  in  that  day 
there  were  thousands  in  the  city  who  regarded 
the  telephone  as  a  "fake."  About  this  date 
I  went  with  my  father  to  the  old  Carncross 
and  Dixie  Minstrel  Hall,  on  Eleventh  Street 
between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Here 
a  man  was  exhibiting  a  phonograph.  We  each 
paid  a  quarter  and  went  in.  The  machine 
had  a  "tinny"  voice,  but  it  did  say  a  lot  of 
things,  and  apparently  nobody  was  near  it. 
Our  seats  were  on  the  front  row.  When  we 
came  out  of  the  place  I  said  to  my  father, 
"You  can't  fool  me,  I  saw  the  man  behind 
the  scenery  on  the  stage  throwing  his  voice 
into  that  instrument.  It's  a  fake  from  begin- 
ning to  end."  When  you  think  how  old- 
fashioned  and  commonplace  the  phonograph 
is  today,  now  that  we  have  the  radio,  you 
will  realize  the  shame  which  grips  me  when 
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I  publicly  confess  I  once  denounced  it  as  a 
fake,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  a  confirmation 
of  the  old  saying  "We  are  none  of  us  infallible 
— not  even  the  youngest." 

As  I  write,  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
year  1935,  Philadelphia  is  having  fifteen  dif- 
ferent football  games  within  her  city  limits, 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  enjoying  a  privilege 
denied  to  the  citizens  by  an  Act  of  1799, 
which  was  very  strict  in  its  regulations  of 
the  things  that  could  be  done  on  a  Sunday. 
I  can  remember,  way  back  in  the  late  sixties, 
I  think,  seeing  a  driver  of  one  of  the  old 
horse  cars,  which  then  were  our  only  means 
of  transportation,  arrested  at  Broad  and 
Green  Streets,  for  driving  a  street  car  on 
Sunday.  Today,  and  for  a  number  of  years, 
all  our  transportation  companies  have  violated 
the  law  which  has  just  been  modified  within 
the  present  week.  We  talked  as  loudly  in 
those  old  days,  as  we  talk  today,  about 
sympathy  with  those  who  suffer,  and  our  duty 
to  prevent  this  suffering  and  make  life  livable. 
And  yet,  in  those  old  days,  when  they  would 
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not  allow  a  street  car  to  run  on  a  Sunday, 
they  forbade  the  drivers  of  those  cars,  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  have  any  protection 
from  the  inclement  weather.  I  have  seen  a 
driver  with  his  beard  frozen  stiff,  trying  to 
handle  his  horses.  He  was  standing  on  an 
exposed  platform  in  a  driving  snowstorm. 
Moreover,  the  conductor,  also,  had  to  stand 
on  an  unprotected  platform,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  car,  for  fear  he  should 
neglect  some  part  of  his  duties.  That  old 
habit  of  straining  at  a  gnat  and  then  swallow- 
ing a  camel  has  prevailed  ever  since  the  world 
began,  and  in  some  form,  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  the  end.  But  I  get  a  little  tired  when 
I  hear  all  this  talk  about  the  good  old  days. 
I  can  well  remember  when,  if  you  stepped 
into  a  bath-tub  in  Philadelphia,  the  water 
was  so  dirty  you  thought  you  had  lost  your 
legs,  you  couldn't  see  anything  but  the  part 
of  the  body  that  was  above  the  water.  The 
drinking  water  was  the  same.  My  young 
cousin  and  I  used  to  bet  pennies  on  how  many 
fingers  we  had  extended  on  the  opposite  side 
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of  a  glass,  filled  with  our  city  drinking  water. 
It  was  all  a  question  of  luck.  They  were 
great  days — so  often  referred  to  as  the  "good 
old  days."  Then,  too,  in  the  matter  of  light- 
ing in  those  "good  old  days,"  why,  you  paid 
three  times  as  much  for  the  gas  you  burned, 
and  yet  after  you  had  struck  a  match  and 
lit  a  gas  flame,  you  had  to  strike  another 
match  to  see  where  the  gas  was  burning.  The 
old  cry  of  "good  old  days"  grates  on  me  some- 
times, because  I  lived  in  them,  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  get  out  of  them,  as  everybody  else 
would  be  if  they  drew  on  their  memory,  rather 
than  on  their  imagination,  for  the  facts. 
Some  of  the  wise  men  say  we  are  traveling  in 
a  circle;  I  don't  think  so.  I've  browsed 
around  in  the  history  of  the  ages  that  have 
passed,  studying  some  of  them  in  their  own 
countries,  where  their  ruins  exist,  and  my 
feeling  is  just  this — while  we  seem  to  repeat, 
we're  not  traveling  in  a  circle,  but  in  a  spiral ; 
just  as  I  say,  things  seem  to  repeat,  but  we're 
getting  a  little  higher  and  higher,  and  while 
we  may  look  out  on  the  same  prospects,  we 
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take  higher  views  and  broader  views;  the 
world  is  getting  better  all  the  time.  I  love 
that  story  of  the  school  teacher  who  gave 
each  one  of  the  pupils  fifty  cents  for  Christ- 
mas, and  after  Christmas  asked  them  what 
they  did  with  the  money;  many  of  them  said 
they  had  bought  something  for  mother, 
father,  little  brother.  A  little  Hebrew  boy 
said  he  changed  his  silver  half-dollar  into 
two  quarters.  "Then  what  did  you  do?"  asked 
the  teacher.  "Changed  the  two  quarters  into 
ten  nickels."  "Then  what  did  you  do?"  asked 
the  teacher.  "Changed  the  nickels  into 
pennies."  "Yes!  Why  did  you  do  all  this 
changing?"  He  said,  "Well,  somebody  might 
make  a  mistake."  Too  many  people  are  walk- 
ing backward;  too  many  boys,  older  grown, 
are  shaping  their  lives  to  get  a  living  out  of 
the  mistakes  of  others,  instead  of  developing 
that  creative  work  which  makes  the  world  a 
little  better,  and  a  little  brighter;  finishing 
some  of  the  creative  work  that  the  Father  has 
allowed  to  remain  unfinished,  that  we  might 
do  something  for  Him.    Yes,  it  is  a  fine  old 
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world  to  live  in;  a  wonderful  opportunity  just 
to  live. 

One  incident  of  World  War  days,  asso- 
ciated with  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  will  never 
pass  out  of  memory.  A  large  outdoor  meet- 
ing and  procession  was  held  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Gerard,  the  guest  of  honor,  while  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Germany,  had  several  disputes 
with  the  Emperor.  After  the  parade  and  a 
reception  to  the  speakers  in  the  McCormick 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  we 
adjourned  to  a  large  auditorium,  an  armory 
that  would  hold  about  three  thousand  people. 
There  was  an  open  box  on  each  side  of  the 
stage,  where  the  guests  were  to  rest  before 
they  were  called  upon  to  speak.  Shortly  after 
leaving  Mr.  McCormick's  home,  I  noticed 
four  men  in  our  party  I  hadn't  met  before; 
two  in  the  car  ahead  and  two  in  our  car.  We 
chatted  light-heartedly  going  over  to  the  hall, 
where  we  formed  a  line,  two  abreast,  to  walk 
up  the  long  armory  and  take  our  places  in 
the  box  at  the  side  of  the  stage  reserved  for 
the  speakers.    The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
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and  four  other  officials  were  on  the  stage. 
Walking  into  the  armory,  I  noticed  that  the 
two  strangers,  who  had  been  in  our  car,  were 
just  ahead  of  us;  and  I  said  to  my  companion, 
an  old  friend,  "I  don't  think  I  met  those 
gentlemen  over  at  the  reception."  He  said, 
"I  know  you  did  not;  don't  say  a  word  about 
it,  but  the  two  that  were  in  our  car  and  the 
two  in  the  car  ahead  with  the  Ambassador, 
are  secret  service  men  from  Washington.  Our 
Government  received  word  that  an  attack 
was  to  be  made  on  Ambassador  Gerard  at 
this  meeting,  and  they  are  taking  every  pos- 
sible precaution  to  guard  his  life."  We 
reached  the  end  of  our  procession,  and  filed 
into  the  little  box  at  the  right  of  the  stage, 
no  top  cover  to  it,  just  chairs  and  a  little 
railing  up  to  the  stage.  I  found  my  seat  was 
next  to  the  Ambassador.  I  was  glad  for  some 
reasons  to  be  there  at  his  side.  We  had  a 
delightful  little  talk  before  his  turn  came  to 
speak.  I  felt  relieved,  however,  when  he 
went  upon  the  stage.  If  any  bomb  had  been 
thrown  at  him,  it  would  not  have  discrimi- 
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nated  between  us;  we  would  have  traveled 
upward  together.  Later  came  my  turn  to 
speak.  I  enjoyed  it  greatly;  everyone  was 
at  a  high  concert  pitch.  The  procession  which 
took  place  earlier  in  the  afternoon  was  unique 
in  certain  features.  We  were  in  open  cars, 
it  rained  hard,  and  we  got  pretty  wet,  but 
we  dried  off  quickly.  Crowds  stood  patiently 
in  the  rain,  without  flinching.  There  was  a 
spirit  abroad  in  our  land  in  those  days,  in 
all  the  cities;  but  I  was  very  glad  when  the 
procession  was  over  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed and  I  could  be  alone.  I  had  several 
of  those  meetings  where  there  was  constant 
danger,  and  others  where  real  outbreaks  took 
place;  it  is  always  an  unpleasant  sensation. 
You  don't  know  where  it  is  going  to  come 
from,  or  who  it  is  going  to  hit. 

It  is  strange  what  long-time  popularity  will 
be  inherited  by  a  story  which  carries  a  point 
quickly;  how  many  friends  it  will  make.  I 
cannot  remember  a  city  where  somebody 
didn't  ask  me  to  tell  a  particular  story  they 
had  heard  me  tell  vears  before.     I  don't  know 
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why,  perhaps  it  was  because  I  never  told  a 
story  unless  it  carried  a  point.  A  curious 
fact  is  this:  The  Governor  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  once  wrote  me  a  letter  on  his  official 
paper,  from  Hawaii,  asking  me  if  I  wouldn't 
send  him  the  last  part  of  a  story  he  heard  me 
tell  at  the  Bankers'  Banquet  in  New  York 
City.  He  remembered  three-quarters  of  it, 
but  he  had  lost  the  conclusion,  and  really  the 
point,  that  made  the  story  worth  while  re- 
membering. So  I  sent  him  the  remainder  of 
the  story — most  of  it  had  been  built  up  in  my 
own  brain,  but  it  got  the  point  home  in  a  way 
that  stayed  in  his  mind. 

An  illustration  of  how  a  story  will  "stick," 
was  given  me  about  two  years  ago.  I  was  to 
be  one  of  two  speakers  at  a  banquet  of  the 
insurance  men  of  New  York  City.  It  was 
held  in  the  Astor  House,  the  ballroom.  There 
were  two  thousand  people  present.  The  then 
Governor  Roosevelt  was  the  chief  speaker, 
and  I  was  the  echo,  or  secondary  speaker. 
Governor  Roosevelt  did  not  come  over  to  the 
reception    room,    where    the    guests    at    the 
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speakers'  table  had  foregathered,  for  he 
wished  to  save  his  strength.  Presidents  of 
the  largest  insurance  companies  were  all  at 
this  dinner;  it  was  a  remarkable  gathering. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  entered  after  we  had  taken  our 
places  at  the  speakers'  table;  he  came  in 
through  a  little  door  at  the  back.  Before  he 
sat  down,  he  put  his  arm  over  me  and  said, 
"Cattell,  I  am  glad  to  see  you;  I  want  to  ask 
you  to  speak  first,  and  I  will  be  particularly 
pleased  if  you  tell  three  stories  I  remember 
hearing  you  tell — they  will  lead  up  to  what 
I  want  to  emphasize  in  my  speech.  Can  you 
remember  them?"  He  quickly  named  the 
three,  then  turned  and  took  his  seat  and  the 
dinner  started.  One  story  that  he  asked  for 
was  this:  My  father  had  a  friend  he  was 
very  fond  of;  this  friend  had  a  boy,  an  only 
son.  He  and  and  his  wife  were  most  anxious 
to  educate  this  boy  and  put  him  into  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  They  were  people  of 
very  moderate  income  and  had  denied  them- 
selves many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  to  send 
the  boy  through  Princeton  and  the  theological 
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seminary.  One  morning  I  happened  to  be  in 
my  father's  office  when  this  old  friend  came 
in,  dropped  into  a  chair.  I  was  sitting  op- 
posite my  father,  so  heard  the  whole  inter- 
view. The  visitor  looked  very  tired.  My 
father  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Why,  Tom, 
what  in  the  world's  the  matter  with  you? 
You  look  as  if  you  had  lost  everything  in 
the  world."  "Well,"  he  said,  "my  heart's 
broken,  old  friend,  and  my  wife's  heart  is 
broken."  My  father  said,  "What  misfortune 
has  happened  to  you?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "you 
know  my  boy,  Tom;  well,  we  stinted  our- 
selves to  put  him  through  Princeton  and 
through  the  theological  seminary,  and  now 
this  morning,  at  the  breakfast  table,  he  told 
his  mother  and  me  that  he  was  not  going  to  be 
a  minister,  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  horse- 
trader."  My  father  put  his  hand  on  his 
friend's  shoulder  and  said,  "I  know  your  boy, 
Tom,  better  than  you  do;  your  boy  will  bring 
more  sinners  to  repentance  as  a  horse-trader, 
than  he  ever  would  have  brought  to  repent- 
ance as  a  Presbyterian  minister." 
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The  second  story  Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  for 
was  about  a  man  I  knew  down  in  Alabama. 
He  had  been  in  hard  luck.  He  had  always 
lived  in  that  dear  old  Democratic  stronghold. 
He  had  tried  eight  kinds  of  business;  failed 
in  every  one;  made  up  his  mind,  also,  he 
would  get  out  of  the  world  and  make  room 
for  somebody  who  was  intended  to  succeed; 
he  had  lost  confidence  in  himself  and  every- 
body, everything.  Yes,  he  would  commit 
suicide.  He  bought  a  pistol,  but  having  lost 
his  confidence  in  everybody  he  said,  "They 
are  all  crooks,  the  pistol  won't  be  well  built, 
it  won't  go  off  at  the  proper  time,  I'll  look 
ridiculous  and  they'll  laugh  at  me."  So  he 
bought  a  bottle  of  poison  to  have  two  ways 
out  of  the  world.  Thinking  it  over,  his  in- 
curable pessimism  got  a  grip  and  he  said  to 
himself,  "Everybody  is  adultering  every- 
thing, it  won't  be  up  to  standard;  I'll  take  it, 
it  won't  work,  and  they'll  laugh  at  me."  So 
he  bought  a  rope,  to  have  three  ways  out  of 
the  world.  Then  pessimism  got  him  again; 
he  said,  "They're  making  rope  out  of  any  old 
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thing,  it  will  break;  I'll  sprawl  on  the  floor 
and  then  they'll  laugh  at  me."  With  three 
ways  out  of  the  world,  he  went  down  to  a 
little  river  and  got  in  a  leaky  boat,  with 
three  holes  in  it,  floating  on  one  of  those  little 
streams  down  in  dear  old  Alabama,  the  old 
Democratic  stronghold.  He  now  had  four 
ways  out  of  the  world.  Five  minutes'  drifting 
in  the  leaky  boat  brought  him  under  a  tree, 
with  an  overhanging  limb.  He  fastened  the 
rope  around  the  limb  of  the  tree,  put  the 
other  end  around  his  neck,  swallowed  the 
poison,  and  fired  the  pistol.  The  bullet  from 
the  pistol  struck  a  glancing  blow  and  cut  the 
rope;  he  fell  into  the  river,  swallowed  so  much 
water  it  was  antidote  for  the  poison;  was 
pulled  out  of  the  river  by  a  friend,  and  elected 
to  Congress  on  the  Republican  Ticket  at  the 
next  election.  There  is  only  one  thing  about 
luck  that  is  certain — it  is  bound  to  change 
some  time. 

It  pleased  me  to  have  Mr.  Roosevelt,  now 
President  of  the  United  States,  agree  with  me 
in  the  belief  that  the  century-old   habit  of 
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getting  into  both  heart  and  memory  with 
"parable  pictures" — stories  that  smile  a  big 
truth  into  your  audience — still  retains  its  old 
time  power. 

Rochester,  New  York  State,  holds  a  large 
place  in  my  memory.  I  was  speaking  one 
morning  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
credit  men  of  the  United  States,  held  in  a 
large  auditorium.  Before  I  went  on  the  stage 
to  speak,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tion said  to  me,  "Put  all  the  optimism  you 
can  into  your  talk;  I  have  some  bad  news 
to  give  them  at  the  close  of  your  address." 
The  place  was  crowded — about  eighteen  hun- 
dred men.  I  had  a  good  reception;  made  my 
speech.  Then  the  president  stepped  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  announced  the  failure 
of  Claflin  &  Company,  of  New  York,  the 
largest  dry  goods  jobbing  house  then  in  the 
United  States.  The  failure  was  totally  unex- 
pected and  nearly  every  man  in  that  room 
had  personal  interest  in  that  news.  The  big 
auditorium  seemed  to  have  about  twenty-five 
doors,  and  through  every  one  of  those  doors 
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people  rushed  out  into  the  open  to  reach  the 
telegraph  office.  The  next  speaker  had  only 
about  a  hundred  people  remaining  in  the  room 
and  they  didn't  look  more  than  a  couple  of 
men  in  that  big  auditorium. 

On  another  occasion,  I  was  asked  to  come 
to  Rochester  by  the  head  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  There  were  serious  labor  troubles, 
a  number  of  strikes  threatened,  and  some 
already  in  progress.  I  made  a  speech  first, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  a  beautiful  building,  loaned  to  them  by 
the  great  benefactor  of  Rochester,  the  Kodak 
king,  Mr.  Eastman;  and  then  began  my  tour 
of  the  largest  plants  in  the  city.  These  meet- 
ings were  held  in  all  the  large  engineering 
establishments,  two  of  the  largest  clothing 
factories  in  the  country,  and  in  other  plants. 
Audiences  varied  from  two  to  twenty  thou- 
sand. I  gave,  at  each  place,  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  about  what  I  knew  of  America;  why  I 
loved  it;  why  I  believed,  after  living  in  and 
writing  about  every  continental  government, 
that  we  had  the  best  chance  here  for  living 
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happily;  praised  the  country  in  Europe  where 
I  saw  the  bulk  of  my  audience  came  from. 
They  were  very  kind  in  their  reception.  I 
never  had  a  discordant  note;  we  seemed  to 
get  close  together.  I  couldn't  tell  whether 
the  talks  did  any  good,  or  not;  I  hoped  they 
had  gone  home;  I  gave  them  all  I  had  to 
give.  When  I  left  Rochester  to  return  home, 
I  was  a  little  discouraged.  I  had  pulled  on 
my  reserves  heavily.  I  had  been  up  against 
a  serious  proposition,  it  was  dangerous  all 
around.  I  worried  for  some  time  about  that 
visit,  although  things  seemed  to  get  better  a 
week  after  my  series  of  talks.  You  can 
imagine  what  a  weight  was  taken  off  my  mind, 
about  two  months  later  when,  traveling  to 
Chicago,  a  United  States  agent,  who  knew 
me — I  didn't  know  him — took  a  seat  next  to 
me  in  the  club  car.  He  said,  "Excuse  me, 
Dr.  Cattell,  I  feel  this  will  interest  you,  this 
report  I  am  reading  from  one  of  my  men, 
who  was  in  Rochester  and  went  thoroughly 
into  the  labor  situation  there;  he  had  a  lot 
of  helpers."     Then  this  speaker  pointed  his 
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finger  to  a  paragraph  in  a  typewritten  report 
he  was  holding.  It  read:  "Mr.  Cattell  talked 
to  the  great  industrial  establishments  here  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  dangerous  wave  of 
anarchistic,  socialistic  tendencies,  sweeping 
throughout  the  section.  He  seemed  to  get 
into  the  heart  of  every  audience;  they  believed 
him,  and  his  words  went  home,  and  our  work 
there  was  wonderfully  aided."  Not  many 
words;  it  wasn't  for  publicity.  If  that  wasn't 
some  years  ago,  I  wouldn't  mention  it  now. 
The  whole  situation  is  over,  but  incidents  like 
this  are  food  for  mind,  body  and  soul  in  this 
wonderful  gift  of  God  we  call  "life." 

On  another  visit  to  Rochester,  I  was  in- 
vited to  speak  to  an  engineering  society  with 
national  ramifications.  Our  meeting  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Every  man  there  was  a  man  of 
ability.  I  have  talked  to  much  larger 
audiences,  but  I  never  had  such  a  feeling 
that  I  must  pull  to  the  last  hole,  to  give  them 
what  they  deserved.  The  preliminaries,  and 
the  dinner  itself,  were  very  pleasant,  because 
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I  sat  between  two  men  who  had  made  history ; 
one,  Mr.  Eastman,  who  had  developed  the 
great  industry  of  Kodak  line,  and  had  given 
millions  to  assist  educational  and  artistic 
features  in  his  own  city,  where  his  money  had 
been  made — tall,  clean-shaven,  practical  type 
of  face,  reticent,  you  had  to  draw  out  of  him 
what  you  wanted  to  get,  but  sometimes,  once 
started,  he  ran  on  in  a  most  delightful  flow 
of  conversation,  then  suddenly  seemed  to  real- 
ize he  had  better  put  on  the  curb-bit,  break 
off  abruptly.  Seated  on  the  other  side  of  me 
was  the  head  of  the  Rochester  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Light  Organization — a  remarkable  man 
in"  his  class.  I  had  more  talk  with  him  than 
I  had  with  Mr.  Eastman.  What  went  to  my 
heart,  and  won  my  heart,  was  one  little  re- 
mark he  made.  He  said,  "When  I  went  to 
work  in  the  gas  works  that  I  now  preside  over, 
I  got  twelve  dollars  a  week ;  now  my  men  get 
twelve  dollars  a  day.  My  company  has  se- 
cured the  rank  of  number  one;  it  is  the  first 
utility  in  the  eyes  of  the  greatest  bankers; 
they  believe  in  it;  I  believe  in  it."     He  gave 
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me  many  details  about  the  life  of  his  men, 
the  improvements  he  established  to  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  do  better  work  than  he 
was  able  to  do  when  he  was  young.  I  don't 
know  when  a  man  got  so  close  to  me  in  such 
a  short  time.  He  seemed  to  know  about  con- 
ditions in  other  industries. 

This  incident  has  anchored  in  my  mind  for 
all  time,  because  of  another  incident,  not  so 
long  after  my  visit  to  Rochester.  This  man 
who  had  been  a  laborer  at  twelve  dollars  a 
week,  in  one  of  the  plants  where  he,  as  chief, 
paid  his  men  twelve  dollars  a  day,  had  grown 
to  be  a  rich  man.  Shortly  after  we  sat  side 
by  side  at  the  banquet  he  was  caught  in  a 
Wall  Street  operation,  had  lost  heavily,  only 
had  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
left;  he  broke  nervously  and  took  his  own 
life.  Mr.  Eastman,  the  other  man  who  sat 
next  to  me,  also  committed  suicide.  He  said 
that  his  powers  of  mind  were  failing — and 
so  he  closed  his  life.  Sometimes  you  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  money.  Neither  of  these  two 
men  were  schemers;  just  as  straight  as  a  man 
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could  play  the  game,  they  played  it,  they 
won ;  yet,  something  had  been  weakened  some- 
where, until  they  gave  up  the  greatest  value 
known — life — voluntarily.  It  brought  home 
to  me  how  limited  is  the  area  that  money 
can  cover,  in  buying  satisfaction  to  the 
appetite  of  mind,  body,  heart  and  soul,  and 
yet  how  wide-spread,  how  firmly  held  is  the 
opinion  that  money  is  all  there  is  to  life. 

I  had  an  illustration  of  my  theory  at  a 
luncheon  in  a  Far  Western  city.  A  gentle- 
man was  entertaining  me — a  man  who  had 
large  wealth  himself.  He  was  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  club  in  which  we  were  lunch- 
ing. The  best  waiter  in  the  club,  an  old 
colored  man  about  sixty,  was  serving  us.  He 
had  served  one  course,  when  he  suddenly 
turned  to  my  host  and  said,.  "You  will  excuse 
me?  There  comes  the  Colonel,  and  I  must 
help  him  to  his  seat.  You  know  him."  He 
left  us;  I  turned  and  looked  in  the  direction 
to  where  he  had  gone.  It  was  rather  an 
unusual  thing  for  a  waiter  to  do.  What  I 
saw  was  this:  With  the  head  waiter  on  one 
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side  and  our  waiter  on  the  other,  an  old  man 
was  tottering  along,  unable  to  walk  alone ;  his 
hands  were  trembling;  his  face  showed  every 
mark  of  advanced  age;  he  dropped  heavily 
into  a  chair,  a  few  tables  beyond.  Our  waiter 
returned,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  was: 
"Excuse  me  for  leaving  you.  I  had  to  help 
the  old  Colonel,  he  expects  it  every  day. 
Ain't  he  a  lucky  man — rich,  retired,  and  with 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  himself."  I  have 
never  forgotten  that  colored  man's  remark. 
He  believed  what  he  said,  meant  it.  He 
envied  a  man  who  had  lost  every  capacity 
for  enjoyment  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  He  couldn't  buy  a  thing,  with  all  his 
money,  but  medicine  to  mitigate  his  suffering 
and  help  him  to  navigate,  the  usual  powers 
having  been  lost.  And  yet,  this  old  darkie, 
who  had  told  my  host  that  he  always  got 
nine  hours  good  sleep  and  enjoyed  his  three 
meals,  was  envying  this  physical  wreck  be- 
cause he  was  rich,  retired  and  had  nothing  to 
do  but  enjoy  himself. 
It  is  the  little  things  in  life  that  interest 
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big  men  and  give  them  the  greatest  pleasure. 
I  was  traveling  from  Chicago  with  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis  one  day;  we  were  returning 
from  a  speaking  trip.  Curtis  came  into  the 
club  car  where  I  was  smoking  and  sat  down 
by  my  side.  Suddenly,  he  pulled  my  sleeve 
and  said,  "There  are  fifteen  here."  "Fifteen 
what?"  I  asked.  "Fifteen  people  reading  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post"  He  had  his  mil- 
lions, and  yet  he  took  time  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  men  reading  his  favorite  publication, 
before  he  lit  his  cigar.  I  had  sailed  on  his 
yacht  that  cost  him  a  million  dollars,  and 
yet  that  morning  on  the  train  he  spoke  as  if 
the  sale  of  fifteen  copies  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  his  pet,  was  of  more  account 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  It  was  to 
him,  because  he  loved  his  paper. 

A  pleasant  memory  of  my  trip  with  Mr. 
Curtis  has  to  do  with  a  visit  to  a  city  out- 
side of  Cincinnati.  This  was  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
One  large  paper  mill  was  located  in  Hamilton ; 
it  made  much  paper  for  the  Government,  but 
it  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  United  States. 
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It  so  happened  that  the  head  of  this  paper 
company  was  one  of  the  reception  committee 
which  met  us  at  the  railway  station  to  escort 
us  to  the  luncheon  party  where  Mr.  Curtis 
and  I  were  to  speak.  The  president  of  the 
paper  company,  to  the  confusion  of  the  rest 
of  the  committee,  monopolized  the  conversa- 
tion as  we  drove  through  the  city — most  of 
his  conversation  was  about  his  own  paper 
mill.  For  ten  minutes  Mr.  Curtis  didn't  get 
a  chance  to  say  a  word,  nor  did  any  other 
member  of  the  committee.  At  last,  one  of 
the  committee  won  a  chance  to  speak  and  he 
said  to  Mr.  Curtis,  "You  buy  a  little  paper, 
do  you  not?"  The  president  of  the  local 
paper  company  looked  up.  Mr.  Curtis  merely 
said,  "I'm  not  good  at  figures,  but  our  yearly 
paper  bill  is  somewhere  between  twelve  and 
three-quarters  and  thirteen  million  dollars." 
The  head  of  the  local  paper  mill  didn't  say 
another  word  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
When  we  reached  the  club  where  the  luncheon 
was  to  be  held,  the  party  started  for  the 
second   floor.     Once   inside  the  vestibule  of 
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the  club,  we  discovered  our  chief  guest,  Mr. 
Curtis,  was  missing.  I  turned  around  with 
the  chairman,  went  out  to  the  front  door;  I 
knew  where  to  find  Mr.  Curtis.  A  moment 
later,  I  pointed  to  a  little  man  talking  to  a 
small  newsboy  on  the  curb  of  the  street,  just 
beyond  where  we  got  out  of  the  car.  It  was 
a  boy  selling  Saturday  Evening  Posts;  he  had 
recognized  Mr.  Curtis  from  a  picture  he  had 
seen,  called  him  by  name,  and  there  stood 
Curtis  with  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder, 
talking  to  him.  On  that  boy's  face  rested 
the  happiest  expression  I  ever  saw  on  a  kid's 
face.  Here  was  the  man  who  owned  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  standing  there  talk- 
ing to  a  newsboy  who  got  his  living  by  selling 
the  Post  around  Hamilton,  while  he  kept  the 
"big  committee"  waiting.  We  called  to  Curtis; 
he  shook  hands  with  the  boy  and  came  over. 
Somehow  he  looked  rested,  younger;  he  had 
been  a  little  tired  that  morning  when  we  had 
breakfast  in  Cincinnati.  One  thing  which 
pleased  me  greatly  was  that  I  received  an 
invitation,  six  months  later,  to  come  out  and 
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make  a  speech  at  a  real  get-together  or  peace 
meeting  in  Hamilton.  There  had  been  serious 
trouble  in  Hamilton  for  two  years;  Socialists, 
Anarchists,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  every 
kind  of  religion  or  irreligion — all  pulling  dif- 
ferent ways.  They  were  going  to  have  a  get- 
together  meeting,  and  all  factions  joined  in 
asking  me  to  come  out  and  speak  on  love  of 
life  and  love  of  America.  I  enjoyed  that 
meeting;  it  was  wonderful,  and  they  all  got 
together.  It  was  a  hard  ride  and  I  was 
below  par  when  I  started,  but  I  was  way 
above  par  when  I  got  back  to  Philadelphia. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  was  to  me  a  man  of 
surprises.  Walking  along  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  one  morning  after  breakfast  at  the 
Blackstone,  he  stopped  walking  and  said,  as 
if  he  were  asking  a  great  favor,  "Would  you 
mind  stopping  here  for  a  few  minutes?  I've 
promised  to  test  an  organ  on  which  the  mak- 
ers have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  pro- 
ducing for  a  man  in  Cleveland."  I  didn't 
really  know  that  Curtis  was  an  organist.  We 
climbed  a  flight  of  stairs  to  a  room.    For  half 
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an  hour  I  listened  to  him  draw  music  from  a 
wonderful  organ ;  it  made  me  feel  twenty  years 
younger,  and  as  he  played  he  seemed  to  be 
in  the  morning  hours  of  a  long  and  useful 
life. 

One  story  I  heard  Curtis  tell  twenty  times, 
and  he  told  it  well,  got  home  his  point.  It 
was  a  simple  story,  but  to  my  mind  good,  and 
somehow  he  made  it  "fit  in"  everywhere.  The 
story  was  this:  At  the  Reading  Terminal  pas- 
senger station  in  Philadelphia  they  have  doors 
that  open  in  every  direction.  If  there  is  a 
wind  anywhere  moving,  you  get  it,  wherever 
you  are  in  that  station — generally  get  it  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  your  most  vulnerable 
point.  It  was  a  blustery  March  morning,  a 
Saturday  morning,  when  people  were  anxious 
to  get  home,  or  get  off  on  some  far-away  trip. 
A  line  of  fifteen  people  stood  at  one  ticket 
window.  An  Irishman  in  the  waiting  line, 
carrying  a  "hold-over"  from  the  night  before, 
was  arguing  with  the  ticket  agent.  He  asked 
for  a  ticket  to  Chicago  and  he  put  down 
fifty  cents.     "Why,"  the  agent  said,  "you're 
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crazy — the  fare  to  Chicago  is  twenty  dollars." 
Then  he  started  to  argue  with  the  ticket  man 
— said  he  had  remembered  going  out  to  Chi- 
cago for  fifty  cents,  and  he  kept  on  arguing. 
The  line  of  waiting  people  shivered  as  the 
blasts  came  in  from  three  large  doors  that 
opened  and  reopened ;  coat  collars  were  turned 
up;  still  the  argument  went  on.  At  last,  in 
despair,  the  semidrunk  lifted  his  face  and 
asked,  "If  I  can't  go  to  Chicago  for  half  a 
dollar,  where  can  I  go  for  that  half  a  dollar?" 
On  the  instant  every  man  in  that  line  of  half- 
frozen  men,  and  also  the  agent,  told  him  where 
he  could  go.  It's  a  good  story,  and  Curtis 
told  it  well — it  always  went  over,  and  anyone 
who  has  been  kept  waiting  at  a  ticket  office, 
while  some  foolish  argument  is  going  on  with 
the  agent,  will  appreciate  its  point  and  fur- 
nish the  name  of  the  place  everybody  told 
that  man  he  could  go. 

One  visit  with  Mr.  Curtis  in  Portland  I 
love  to  recall.  It  was  to  the  Music  Hall, 
where  is  located  the  great  organ  Curtis  gave 
to  the  City  of  Portland,  in  memory  of  his 
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music  teacher — a  man  who  had  exercised  a 
distinct  influence  in  his  life.  He  always  made 
trouble  for  the  man  who  forgot  to  put  the 
full  initials  to  his  name — Cyrus  H.  K.,  for 
those  middle  initials  were  those  of  the  man 
who  cultivated  his  love  for  music,  and  gave 
him  the  power  to  expresss  that  love.  Another 
little  thing  shows  his  character.  I  was  on 
his  yacht;  we  were  going  up  north  to  his 
home  in  Maine;  he  had  a  large  stateroom  that 
covered  the  whole  width  of  the  yacht;  two 
beds.  Early  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened 
by  a  touch  on  my  shoulder.  Mr.  Curtis  was 
leaning  over  me,  "Cattell,  I  am  sorry  to  dis- 
turb you,  but  thinking  the  matter  over  I 
was  afraid  you  might  get  up  early  and  jump 
into  the  bath,  not  realizing  how  terribly  cold 
the  water  is  up  here;  you  might  get  a  shock, 
and  so  I  went  in  and  drew  the  bath;  it  won't 
be  dangerous  now.  Don't  hurry  to  get  up. 
Finish  your  nap;  I'm  going  to  finish  mine." 
A  touch  of  kindly  courtesy — indication  of  a 
fine  character. 
We  are  strong  in  our  ability  to  link  up  with 
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other  lives,  working  in  harmony  to  a  com- 
mon purpose  and  lift  the  burden  from  the 
heart  of  the  world.  You  never  see  your  own 
shadow  until  you  turn  your  back  on  the  light 
— forward-looking  habit  throws  your  shadow 
behind  you. 

During  the  war  I  was  one  of  the  many  who 
joined  the  four-minute  corps  of  speakers  to 
hold  forth,  in  places  of  amusement  and  public 
meetings,  on  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
Government.  It  was  an  interesting  experi- 
ence; but,  like  all  of  the  speakers,  I  found 
myself  loaded,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  with 
quite  a  lot  of  bonds;  more  than  I  could  afford 
to  carry.  This  situation  grew  out  of  the  prac- 
tice, when  subscriptions  lagged,  of  making  an 
offer  to  be  one  of  ten  to  take  a  thousand 
bonds.  The  offer  was  generally  taken  up, 
and  the  speaker  obliged  to  pay  for  his  share. 
Everybody  in  active  life  found  themselves,  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  heavy  borrowers  against 
Government  bonds,  which  they  had  taken  to 
encourage  others  to  buy.  Fortunately,  I  was 
able  to  carry  them  through  the  big  decline; 
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then,  by  doubling  up,  got  out  all  right.  But 
I  know  of  one  case  where  a  speaker,  one  of 
our  largest  wool  merchants,  was  landed  with 
over  fifteen  million  dollars  of  these  bonds. 
His  bank  called  on  him,  on  the  decline,  for 
margin.  We  went  into  the  bank  and  said  to 
the  president,  "Do  you  know  much  about  the 
wool  business?"  The  president  answered, 
"I  don't  know  anything."  "Well,"  said  the 
worried  borrower,  "You  ought  to  read  up, 
because  you'll  be  in  the  wool  business  to- 
morrow, you've  called  for  another  mark-down 
on  my  fifteen  millions  in  bonds,  and  I  haven't 
the  money."  Matters  were  arranged  ami- 
cably, however,  the  borrower  in  question 
worked  out  with  a  profit.  I  feel  sure  he 
worked  out  all  right,  because  I  know  of  one 
contribution  to  the  Salvation  Army,  which 
he  made  later  on,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

In  my  experience  as  a  "four-minute"  talker, 
I  received  a  good  pruning  of  my  vanity.  The 
authorities  at  Washington  had  appointed  a 
man  from  Ohio,  president  of  a  small  college, 
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to  go  around  the  country  and  examine  the 
qualifications  for  speaking,  possessed  by  the 
men  who  were  in  the  "four-minute"  corps. 
I  was  called,  with  the  others,  to  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  to  pass  an  examination  before 
this  judge.  Each  local  speaker  had  to  give 
a  specimen  of  his  work  that  the  judge  might 
pass  on  his  fitness  to  continue  in  this  un- 
profitable and  unpaid  job.  I  came  up  for 
trial  after  several  others,  and  gave  what  I 
would  consider  a  good  four-minute  speech,  sat 
down,  and  later  we  were  all  dismissed.  The 
next  day  one  of  the  local  judges  told  me  that 
the  examiner  from  Ohio  had  remarked  to 
him:  "It's  a  great  pity  that  that  old  man 
isn't  a  young  man  (referring  to  the  writer) 
because  he  really  shows  promise;  if  he  was 
well  trained  he  ought  to  develop  into  a  good 
talker."  It  was  a  good  demonstration  of 
judicial  ability;  I  had  already  made  some 
twenty-five  thousand  speeches,  speaking  in 
every  county  in  my  own  State,  every  State 
in  the  Union;  so  that  even  if  I  had  never 
been  properly  trained  in  public  speaking  I  had 
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somehow  made  myself  understood  and  wel- 
comed by  large  audiences.  There  are  men 
who  seem  to  have  had  a  method  of  speaking, 
who  seem  to  have  found  a  way  of  their  own 
to  deliver  a  helpful  message;  men  like  Russell 
Conwell,  with  his  thousands  of  helpful 
speeches,  his  earning  of  over  five  million  dol- 
lars, all  given  to  help  others  toward  an  edu- 
cation. They  point  the  way.  These  are  the 
men  who,  because  they  believe  in  the  Higher 
Power,  are  given  a  message;  they  give  their 
lives  to  others,  and  they  have  their  reward 
here  as  well  as  hereafter. 

Broadcasting  on  the  radio  brought  a  new 
audience  to  the  public  speaker,  but  the  char- 
acter of  speaking  changed.  The  first  few 
years,  before  the  receiving  instruments  had 
found  their  way  into  so  many  million  homes, 
there  still  was  a  big  demand  for  "Chau- 
tauqua" and  the  independent  public  speaker. 
But  as  the  number  of  receivers  multiplied, 
and  the  cost  of  using  the  radio  for  broad- 
casting lessened,  one  by  one  large  circles  of 
lecturers   dropped   out   of   the   running,   and 
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many  lyceums  lost  their  audiences.  Indeed 
it  culminated  in  the  failure  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  public  speaker  booking  agency  in  the 
United  States,  the  Old  Pond  Bureau — the  one 
that  existed  back  in  the  days  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Bret  Harte,  Emerson,  Charles  Dick- 
ens, and  a  host  of  others  whose  names  have 
passed  out  of  the  public  mind.  I  made  sev- 
eral speeches  in  the  early  days  over  the  radio, 
and  shall  never  forget  my  first  experience. 
To  sit  alone  in  a  room  and  apparently  talk 
to  yourself  for  half  an  hour — talking  steadily 
without  any  pause  for  applause  to  encourage; 
not  the  slightest  chance  to  judge  how  what 
you  were  saying  was  being  received;  well,  it 
seemed  to  me  I  had  been  talking  about  two 
hours  and  a  half.  I  never  felt  so  much  relief 
in  my  life  as  when  a  friend,  who  had  listened 
in,  said  my  talk  came  out  all  right.  I  was 
mortified  at  my  own  confusion  and  embar- 
rassment, but  when  I  talked  with  Russell 
Conwell,  who  had  delivered  one  speech,  "Acres 
of  Diamonds,"  over  four  thousand  times,  and 
he  confessed  that  he  broke  down   and  had 
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to  read  from  his  own  book,  the  speech  he 
had  made  so  many  times  without  a  note,  I 
grew  temporarily  pleased  with  myself  because 
I  got  through  at  all.  After  a  time  I  became 
accustomed  to  this  "isolation"  from  the  audi- 
ence I  was  addressing,  and  while  I  made  no 
effort  to  secure  engagements  to  talk  over  the 
radio,  I  have  talked  many  times,  and  have 
preached  my  old-fashioned  philosophy  of  life 
to  the  immense  audience  of  invisibles  out  there 
in  the  dark. 

One  such  talk  over  the  radio  particularly 
impressed  me.  It  took  place  in  Pittsburgh 
before  the  Westinghouse  industry  gathering 
in  the  large  Shrine  Temple  and  hooked  up 
with  their  great  broadcasting  station.  Jn 
commenting  on  this  talk  I  received  a  host  of 
letters  which  the  company  kindly  forwarded 
me.  One  letter  particularly  impressed  me; 
it  came  from  Guatemala  City,  Central 
America.  I  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  get 
to  that  city  in  person,  and  how  "out  of  the 
world"  it  really  was,  not  measured  by  dis- 
tance, but  by  difficulty  of  access.     When  I 
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read  this  letter  from  a  man  living  in  Guate- 
mala City,  in  which  he  quoted  a  number  of 
passages  from  my  speech,  and  described  how 
he  had  placed  a  loudspeaker  in  his  office 
window,  and  that  five  hundred  people  were 
standing  in  the  street  listening  to  the  talk  de- 
livered in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  well,  I 
really  thought  "somebody  is  lying  or  I  am 
crazy."  It  is  uncanny  to  have  your  own 
words  repeated,  coming  back  to  you  all  that 
distance;  a  quotation  of  them  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  them.  That  feature  is  wonder- 
ful to  me  even  to  this  day.  Of  my  personal 
experiences,  I  think  the  strangest,  the  one  that 
I  value  most — the  record  of  which  is  left 
with  me  both  in  memory  and  in  letters — was 
connected  with  a  speech  delivered  in  New 
York  City  in  the  early  days  of  broadcasting. 
Here  is  the  story:  One  morning  I  received 
in  Philadelphia  a  letter  from  the  head  of  a 
broadcasting  syndicate,  saying,  "I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  in,  and  would  value, 
the  enclosed  letter;  we  have  investigated,  it 
is  authentic  in   every  respect."     This  letter 
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was  from  a  woman  living  in  a  small  town  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.  That  letter  read:  "My 
husband  had  been  ill  for  seven  months;  when 
he  recovered  strength,  his  desire  or  ambition 
for  work  was  gone.  During  his  long  illness 
all  our  savings  had  been  expended;  we  had 
parted  with  many  things,  which  before  we 
thought  necessary.  I  had  to  do  most  of  the 
nursing,  as  well  as  the  house  work  during  my 
husband's  illness.  I  stood  up  under  the  strain; 
but  when  he  recovered  he  seemed  to  have  no 
desire  to  get  work,  no  interest  in  anything. 
Well,  my  nerve  broke.  I  had  reached  a  point 
where  I  wanted  to  forget  everything.  This 
afternoon  I  had  provided  myself  with  some- 
thing from  a  druggist  which  would  carry  me 
into  the  unknown  world.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  my  room,  to  say  good-bye  to  life.  Pass- 
ing through  our  little  dining-room,  my  hand 
rested  on  our  radio,  the  one  luxury  we  had 
not  parted  with.  It  was  the  gift  of  a  very 
dear  friend.  Some  impulse  led  me  to  tune 
in  on  that  little  instrument — they  were  broad- 
casting from  a  banquet  in  New  York  City. 
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A  Dr.  Cattell  was  speaking;  he  was  speaking 
about  his  mother,  who  had  gone  home  to  God 
many  years  before;  she  had  been  his  greatest 
inspiration,  and  still  was,  although  he  had 
not  looked  upon  her  face  for  twenty-five 
years.  Something  carried  his  words  to  my 
heart.  I  remembered  my  dear  old  mother,  a 
God-fearing  woman,  who  suffered  that  I  might 
live,  and  suffered  to  keep  me  alive.  I  am 
alive  this  afternoon,  because  of  the  words 
which  came  to  me  last  night  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. I've  asked  God  to  bless  Dr.  Cattell  for 
saying  what  he  did.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
bringing  the  words  to  me,  words  that  saved 
me  from  myself.  This  letter  is  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  asked  God  to  bless  you,  and  I 
know  he  will." 

A  tremendous  influence  for  good  or  evil  has 
been  opened  by  the  radio.  I  feel  already  that 
it  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  lifting  our  peo- 
ple out  of  a  long  twilight  into  sunlight;  has 
brought  happiness  to  many  who  only  knew 
a  sun  was  shining  by  shadows  on  their  path. 
Yes,  the  radio  is  a  tremendous  educational 
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force,  and  also  a  means  whereby  the  highest 
intellects,  and  those  in  the  highest  authority, 
can  talk  directly  to  the  people  in  every  coun- 
try of  the  world.  It  will  eliminate  the  chance 
of  misrepresentation  by  those  who  repeat, 
either  in  the  printed  page,  or  the  spoken  word, 
opinions  that  deserve  thought.  The  statesman 
is  in  direct  contact  with  each  individual  in 
his  tremendous  audience.  No  man  who  has 
any  sense  of  proportion  can  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility that  is  placed  upon  him  when  he 
feels  that  he  is  talking  to  a  million,  perhaps, 
and  trying  to  reach  their  hearts. 

My  mother  had  an  odd  saying  which  has 
been  of  continuing  help  all  through  my  life. 
She  used  to  say,  "When  sin  came  into  the 
world,  and  with  sin,  sorrow,  God  gave  us 
work,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  an  anti- 
dote." So  often  "life,"  in  years  that  have 
passed  over  my  head,  has  confirmed  this 
truth,  that  I  keep  repeating  it  to  myself  even 
now,  when  I  am  enjoying  the  Indian  summer 
of  the  soul  at  eighty  years  of  age.  Looking 
backward,  I  seem  to  see  that  every  time  I 
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was  fighting  for  life  it  wasn't  to  get  rid  of 
pain  so  much  as  to  get  back  into  the  game. 
I  wanted  to  be  doing  something,  getting  some- 
where. I  put  that  thought  in  an  editorial  in 
an  amateur  newspaper  which  three  young  fel- 
lows edited  back  in  the  seventies.  I  wrote 
the  first  little  editorial,  only  about  forty  lines. 
But  it  expressed  the  idea  that  I  am  giving 
record  to  here  and  now,  nearly  seventy  years 
afterward.  Our  little  paper  was  called  the 
Beacon,  and  I  said,  "We  lift  our  little  beacon, 
and  though  its  light  may  not  carry  very  far, 
we  hope  at  least  it  may  bring  a  ray  of  light 
into  some  lives  that  only  know  a  sun  is  shin- 
ing by  shadows  on  the  path." 

A  little  incident  connected  with  Sunday 
School  work  had  a  lasting  influence  in  after- 
life. I  was  helping  my  mother  on  Sundays  in 
an  infant's  school  connected  with  a  church 
in  the  little  town  where  we  had  our  country 
home.  There  was  on  that  day  a  wonderful 
speaker  named  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  had 
the  most  melodious  voice  I  ever  heard;  only 
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one  voice  approached  it,  that  of  William  E. 
Gladstone,  the  great  British  Prime  Minister. 
The  bishop  one  Sunday  dropped  into  my 
mother's  infant  class  to  see  how  she  was  get- 
ting along.  My  mother  had  a  wonderful 
knack  of  winning  the  attention  and  affection 
of  little  children ;  talking  for  a  while  and  then 
starting  to  sing  some  hymn;  diversifying  her 
teaching,  so  that  she  always  held  their  inter- 
est. On  this  particular  Sunday,  naturally, 
she  wanted  to  show  the  bishop  that  she  was 
doing  good  work.  First  she  asked  one  of  the 
scholars,  "Why  do  you  love  God?"  She 
picked  out  a  very  pretty  girl  whose  parents 
were  quite  well-to-do,  rather  a  spoiled  child. 
This  girl  answered  promptly,  "I  love  Him  be- 
cause He  gave  me  beautiful  black  hair."  I 
could  see  my  mother  flinch;  it  wasn't  the 
answer  she  expected.  A  curious  little  smile 
flitted  over  Bishop  Simpson's  face.  He  had 
a  keen  sense  of  humor — that  was  one  of  the 
links  between  President  Lincoln  and  himself. 
Mother  tried  another  child,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent type,  hoping  to  get  a  better  answer. 
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This  new  girl  evidently  took  her  cue  from  the 
first.  "Yes,  I  love  God  because  He  gave  me 
large  blue  eyes."  Mother  was  in  a  panic.  I 
could  read  every  expression  on  her  face,  for 
I  loved  her.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  recover 
lost  ground,  she  picked  out  a  little  chap,  who 
really  was  one  of  the  ugliest  boys  I  ever  saw ; 
he  certainly  must  give  an  answer  that  did  not 
rest  on  personal  appearance.  She  asked  him 
the  same  question.  This  boy  had  an  upturned 
nose,  freckly  face  and  the  reddest  hair  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,  it  all  stood  on  end  and  pointed 
in  different  directions.  Mother  said,  "Why 
do  you  love  God,  Tommy?"  He  answered, 
"I  don't  love  Him  at  all,  He  darn  near  ruined 
me."  Bishop  Simpson  could  not  hold  back 
the  smile  that  broke  over  his  face.  Mother 
started  the  children  singing,  and  abandoned 
her  efforts  to  show  the  result  of  her  teachings 
along  biblical  lines. 

I  have  been  influenced  many  times  in  life 
by  something  that  happened  to  me  during  a 
visit  to  a  Southern  State.  At  the  junction 
where  I  changed  cars  I  had  two  hours  to  wait. 
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The  railroad  agent  told  me  there  was  a  game 
of  baseball  about  a  block  from  the  station. 
"It  will  pay  you  to  go  down  there,"  the  agent 
said,  "you'll  have  a  good  laugh,  even  if  you 
don't  see  a  high  type  baseball  game."  One 
of  the  players  had  come  outside  the  high  board 
fence  to  talk  with  a  friend.  After  the  uni- 
formed player  finished  talking,  I  asked, 
"What's  the  score?"  He  said,  "Thirty-seven 
to  nothing."  I  said,  "Which  side  are  you 
on?"  He  said,  "The  nothing  side."  "My 
goodness!"  I  said,  "you  must  have  a  mighty 
poor  team."  "We  haven't  been  to  the  bat  yet," 
he  answered.  A  very  simple  thing  to  say, 
but  whenever,  in  the  days  that  have  passed, 
I  noted  some  friend  who  didn't  seem  to  be 
getting  along  very  well,  and  was  tempted  to 
criticize  or  to  express  wonder  that  he  hadn't 
scored,  I  remembered  that  boy's  remark,  and 
said  to  myself,  perhaps  he  hasn't  "been  to 
the  bat  yet."  And  later  on,  in  many  cases 
that  idea  proved  correct.  Later  on  the  "fail- 
ure" came  to  the  bat,  had  his  chance  and 
scored.     Some  people  don't  come  to  the  bat 
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early,  through  a  tie-up  of  circumstances,  or 
a  lot  of  little  obstacles,  yet  when  they  do 
come  to  the  bat  they  find  the  ball,  score  the 
run  and  help  others  to  score.  It  is  well  not 
to  deliver  too  many  snap  judgments.  We  are 
all  human.  I  think  one  of  the  most  helpful 
verses  in  the  Great  Book  is  that  which  says: 
"He  knoweth  our  frame,  He  remembereth  we 
are  dust." 

One  feature  of  our  American  life  seldom 
given  full  credit  for  its  influence  in  helping 
us  to  grow  into  a  great  nation.  I  refer  to 
our  work  in  private  charities,  under  the  wing 
of  semisocial  and  business  organizations.  We 
have  a  long  list  of  men  who,  when  they  made 
fortunes,  crowned  life  with  a  great  benefac- 
tion. 

One  morning  a  most  impressive  scene  opened 
out  before  me  from  a  speaker's  platform, 
within  the  gates  of  our  largest  charity  in 
Philadelphia,  Girard  College.  Under  the  will 
of  Stephen  Girard,  no  clergyman  could  enter 
the  grounds  of  that  charity.  Girard  explained 
that  he  did  not  oppose  all  religions,  but  he 
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wanted  the  children  who  were  there  to  be  old 
enough  to  decide  for  themselves  what  form 
their  belief  in  God  should  take.  But  religious 
services  were  always  held  every  Sunday  by 
laymen  in  one  of  the  large  buildings.  One 
morning,  as  I  stood  on  the  platform  of  a  beau- 
tiful auditorium  within  the  grounds  and  looked 
out  on  a  thousand  of  those  little  orphans, 
ranging  from  young  children  up  to  boys  of 
fifteen  and  sixteen,  listening  to  the  president 
opening  the  services;  looked  on  a  thousand 
bowed  heads  as  the  president,  who  loved  them 
as  if  they  were  his  own  children,  ask  the 
Great  Father  to  bless  them  and  to  bless  our 
meeting — well,  it  was  unforgettable.  One 
day,  after  the  war,  when  General  Joffre,  the 
French  General,  was  visiting  us,  I  happened 
to  be  at  Girard  College  for  another  talk.  The 
president  took  me  through  their  hospital, 
equipped  with  every  instrument  to  aid  the 
surgeons,  or  the  doctors,  in  caring  for  the 
life  or  health  of  his  patient.  A  dear  little 
student  who  had  been  run  over  while  trying 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  French  General, 
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was  receiving  every  attention  that  the  great- 
est millionaire  could  provide  for  his  son — 
nurses,  every  appliance  to  aid  his  recovery. 
On  another  occasion  I  had  a  meal  there,  and 
later  in  the  evening  the  matron  said  to  me, 
"I  am  going  to  show  you  a  picture  you  will 
never  forget  if  you  live  to  be  five  hundred 
years  old."  And  she  took  me  upstairs  and 
through  a  great  dormitory,  where  two  hun- 
dred little  orphans  were  fast  asleep;  each  boy 
in  his  little  cot,  alongside  of  each  cot  his 
clothes  folded,  just  as  if  some  mother  had  been 
there  to  clear  up  after  her  boy  had  gone 
to  sleep.  Somehow  you  felt  as  if  you  were 
treading  on  holy  ground  when  you  tiptoed 
between  those  two  rows  of  sleeping  children, 
each  bereft  of  a  parent,  but  now  protected, 
"mothered"  by  the  charity  of  Stephen  Girard, 
who  conceived  this  great  idea,  I  believe,  when 
he  was  nursing  the  poor  during  the  great  yel- 
low fever  epidemic  that  ravaged  Philadelphia. 
Many  of  the  leaders,  well-to-do  people,  had 
deserted  Philadelphia,  but  this  man  went 
about  helping  the  sick  people.    He  saw  par- 
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ents  pass  away;  he  put  his  physical  arm 
around  many  a  little  orphan  in  those  terrible 
days — that  was  the  seed  from  which  this  in- 
stitution grew  and  the  fortune  behind  it.  That 
fortune  was  only  about  five  million  when  he 
left  it;  today  it  is  over  eighty  million  dol- 
lars. Yes,  perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in 
that  line  about  a  "Divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  may." 

On  one  trip  over  the  country  I  visited  seven 
hospitals  for  crippled  children,  all  established 
and  maintained  by  one  branch  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  the  Shriners.  In  San  Francisco  I  was 
present  at  a  clinic;  I  visited  them  in  New 
England  and  in  the  Middle  West.  When  you 
are  present  at  a  meeting  of  a  Service  Club, 
the  Rotary,  Kiwanis  or  the  Lions,  you  will 
often  hear  bulletins  read  of  some  young  per- 
son helped  back  to  health.  I  remember  one 
time  in  Fairmont,  West  Virginia — not  a  very 
large  city — a  report  was  read  concerning  a 
little  Italian  cripple  who  hadn't  been  able  to 
stand  up  since  birth.  Rotary  had  sent  him 
to  Chicago,  put  him  under  the  care  of  the 
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greatest  surgeon  in  that  line,  and  he  was 
now  back  home  cured — able  to  walk.  These 
are  antidotes  to  any  poison  in  the  body  politic. 
These  forces  work  silently  and  effectively, 
bringing  the  various  sections  closer  together. 
They  keep  hearts  warm  and  tender  which 
might  otherwise  grow  hard  under  the  acid  test 
of  modern  life  and  complications. 

One  night  I  spoke  at  a  curious  charity 
located  outside  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Years 
ago  a  man  inherited  from  his  father,  an  early 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  prop- 
erty which,  during  the  passing  years,  ad- 
vanced greatly  in  value.  The  sole  heir,  un- 
married, was  all  alone,  living  in  his  large 
house  with  a  man  and  a  woman  servant  who 
had  been  in  the  family  for  twenty-five  years. 
When  his  lonely  life  ended  he  left  all  his  prop- 
erty in  trust  to  form  the  "Ward  Home,"  a 
safe  harbor  for  men  who  had  failed  in  busi- 
ness, natives  of  New  Jersey  who  had  no  im- 
mediate relatives  to  look  after  them.  This 
"Ward  Home"  is  like  an  English  country 
house.    The  city  has  grown  up  around  it.  but 
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it  has  acres  of  lawn,  trees  and  flowers.  There 
is  a  baronial  hall  wherein  I  addressed  a  meet- 
ing of  a  Newark  Civic  Club.  This  club  held 
the  meeting  in  question  at  the  "Ward  Home" 
as  their  contribution  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
inmates — fine  music  and  speaking.  Every 
man  living  there,  about  seventy-five  when  I 
visited  the  place,  was  qualified  to  be  there. 
They  now  lived  with  every  luxury  they  could 
have  enjoyed  in  their  own  homes  had  they 
been  successful. 

No  man  could  ever  forget  a  visit  to  the 
Masonic  Home  of  Pennsylvania,  located  in 
Elizabethtown.  The  town  is  small,  yet  it  con- 
tains a  hospital  for  crippled  children,  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  a  wonderful  institution, 
as  well  as  the  Masonic  Home.  One  after- 
noon I  talked  to  the  little  cripples,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  victims  of  infantile  paralysis. 
What  made  me  particularly  happy  was  that 
one  little  girl  who  had  just  asked  the  doctor, 
"When  can  I  go  home  to  mother?"  turned  her 
face  to  me  and  said,  "Are  you  really  Santa 
Claus — they  say  you  are?"    The  news  went 
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all  through  the  hospital.  As  I  entered  each 
ward  I  would  see  little  faces  looking  out  of 
cribs.  "Welcome"  was  on  each  face.  The 
following  day  I  went  over  to  the  Masonic 
Home,  with  its  park  of  a  thousand  acres  and 
a  hundred  different  buildings — several  of  them 
large  granite  structures — where  the  sunken 
gardens  carried  me  back  to  some  wonderful 
scenes  in  Europe.  In  the  Home  I  found  a 
large  group  of  my  brothers  who  did  everything 
to  make  the  old  folks  happy  and  add  to  their 
comfort  in  this  wonderful  castle-like  building. 
It  all  belonged  to  them.  It  was  a  tonic  ex- 
perience to  meet  them — men  and  women  who 
had  heard  me  talk  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before,  helped  to  make  me  feel  a  welcome 
guest  at  their  own  home.  I  dined  with  them 
in  a  baronial  hall  fit  for  any  king.  They  have 
a  building  for  the  little  children. 

A  most  impressive  ceremony,  in  which  I 
participated,  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia,  whose  patron 
saint  was,  of  course,  Benjamin  Franklin.  This 
function,  attended  by  one  thousand  people, 
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was  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel.  At  the  opening  of  the 
banquet  all  lights  were  turned  down  and  a 
searchlight  was  thrown  upon  a  marble  bust 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  over  the  stage  end  of 
the  ballroom.  My  duty  was  to  stand  up  in 
the  darkness,  knowing  that  a  thousand  people 
were  in  the  shadows  around  me,  and  in  about 
a  three-minute  talk,  beg  Franklin,  our  master 
craftsman,  to  come  and  break  bread  with  us 
in  the  City  that  knew  him  and  loved  him 
and  owed  him  such  a  debt  of  gratitude.  This 
was  no  easy  task — looking  upward  to  the  il- 
luminated bust  of  a  wonderful  man,  to  speak 
in  a  way  befitting  the  occasion.  I  had  al- 
ways been  a  great  admirer  of  Franklin;  I 
loved  to  recall  those  words  of  his:  "I  have 
suffered  terribly  for  a  few  years,  but  that 
suffering  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  living  long  enough  to  see  the  Re- 
public emerge  out  of  the  shadows  to  become 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world."  Ex- 
periences like  this  leave  a  lasting  impression. 
Several  of  our  trained  speakers  broke  down 
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in  this  test,  standing  there  in  the  darkness 
before  the  excitement  of  the  dinner  had 
started,  to  make  this  appeal  to  one  in  the 
spirit  land.  It  would  have  seemed  blasphe- 
mous if  the  heart  had  not  been  put  into  the 
words.  Those  out  in  the  darkness  said  it 
left  a  deep  impression  on  them,  not  to  be 
able  to  see  the  speaker,  just  to  hear  a  voice 
calling  on  Franklin  to  "come  and  break 
bread  with  us." 

I  enjoy  recalling  the  picture  of  a  large 
dinner  at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  and  a  conversation  I  overheard  between 
Charles  M.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Farrell,  then 
President  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany. They  were  talking  of  old  days  and 
the  pleasure  found  in  eating  a  simple  mid- 
day pie  and  coffee  lunch.  It  was  a  treat  to 
watch  Schwab's  face  as  he  related  an  experi- 
ence just  after  his  promotion  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  a  mill  in  Pittsburgh.  They  were 
expecting  a  visit  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  the 
big  boss.  Running  around  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  in  good  shape,  Schwab  looked  down 
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a  small  pit  and  saw  an  Irishman  sitting  en 
a  box  smoking  calmly  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  working.  Schwab  leaned  over  and  said, 
"What  are  you  doing  down  there?"  He'd 
only  been  superintendent  for  a  few  days;  this 
man  didn't  recognize  him,  and  answered 
sharply,  "Who  the  hell  are  you?"  "I'm  the 
new  superintendent,"  said  Schwab.  The  fel- 
low thought  he  was  joshing,  and  answered, 
"Well,  be  damn  careful,  youngster,  you've 
got  a  good  job  for  your  years,  don't  lose  it." 
Here  is  another  one  Schwab  told — no  other 
person  could  tell  it.  When  he  established  his 
home  in  Pennsylvania  he  used  to  buy  milk 
from  neighbors ;  later  he  decided  to  buy  a  cow ; 
he  had  been  reading  up  a  little  on  that  line 
of  nature's  developments.  A  farmer  brought 
to  the  house  a  cow,  hoping  Schwab  would  buy 
it.  Schwab  asked  the  owner  of  the  cow,  "How 
many  quarts  of  milk  will  she  give?"  The  old 
farmer  replied,  "Well,  she's  an  honest  old  cow, 
and  she'll  give  all  she's  got,  Mr.  Schwab,  that's 
all  I  can  tell  you." 

I  spoke  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  one  night. 
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Mr.  Schwab  was  one  of  the  speakers;  he  had 
been  tramping  all  over  the  section  that  day, 
arranging  a  big  consolidation.  I  came  up 
by  train  from  Pittsburgh  and  had  arranged 
to  go  back  on  the  train,  leaving  after  I  ended 
my  speech.  There  were  about  fifteen  hundred 
present.  During  Schwab's  speech  he  kept  re- 
ferring to  some  man  in  the  audience,  calling 
him  by  his  first  name,  and  appealing  to  him 
to  back  up  his  statement.  He  received  a  great 
deal  of  applause.  After  I  finished  my  talk 
Schwab  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Where  are 
you  going  from  here?"  I  said,  "I'm  going 
to  catch  the  next  train,  I've  got  to  make  con- 
nection east  at  Pittsburgh.  I  am  to  be  in 
Philadelphia  tomorrow  morning."  He  said, 
"I've  got  my  car,  'Loretta,'  over  on  the  siding, 
and  we'll  go  through  to  Philadelphia  to- 
gether; I'm  bound  for  New  York.  We'll  have 
a  little  visit  together  after  this  affair  is  over. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  boarded  his  "Loretta." 
A  minute  after  we  pulled  out  of  the  station 
off  came  Schwab's  coat,  vest  and  collar.  He 
said,  "I'm  going  to  have  a  rest  and  a  glass 
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of  milk.  Will  you  join  me?"  I  joined  him 
and  we  talked  until  we  passed  Pittsburgh  and 
discovered  it  was  time  for  tired  men  to  turn 
in,  and  we  did.  Schwab  gave  orders  to  have 
my  breakfast  ready  for  me  before  we  were 
due  in  Philadelphia.  I  had  made  him  promise 
he  wouldn't  get  up  to  breakfast  with  me. 

The  habit  of  broadcasting  over  the  radio 
has  become  so  common  that  it  seems  like  look- 
ing back  many  years  to  a  time  before  this 
blessing  was  given  to  us.  But  before  the 
broadcasting  art  was  developed,  I  had  a  few 
notable  experiences  under  the  old  conditions. 
Once  I  stood  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia, with  my  hand  on  the  old  Liberty  Bell 
and  made  a  talk  over  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone to  a  meeting  in  Boston  celebrating  a 
patriotic  event.  This  feat  seemed  wonderful 
in  those  days;  the  papers  talked  a  great  deal 
about  it — sound  to  go  over  the  wires,  to  cross 
so  many  States,  under  rivers  and  to  be  plainly 
heard  in  Boston.  Another  occasion,  when  I 
used  this  means  of  speaking,  was  this:  I  had 
an   engagement   to    speak   at   an   important 
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banquet  in  Philadelphia;  there  had  been  a 
change  in  the  date  of  a  Baltimore  banquet  of 
the  Advertising  Club  at  the  Emerson  Hotel. 
This  brought  a  conflict  of  dates.  I  didn't 
want  to  lose  my  talk  in  Baltimore,  and  so, 
as  a  great  novelty,  they  arranged  with  the 
telephone  people  to  have  a  telephone  in  a 
room  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia, ready  for  use,  connected  with  the 
banquet  in  Baltimore  at  the  Emerson  Hotel. 
I  was  to  speak  in  Philadelphia  at  9  o'clock 
and  at  9.35  get  on  the  wire  from  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel  to  talk  to  the  gathering 
in  the  Emerson  Hotel  in  Baltimore.  At  the 
Emerson  each  diner  had  an  individual  tele- 
phone receiver  at  his  plate,  and  they  had  a 
large  illuminated  picture  of  the  speaker  hung 
where  everybody  could  see  him.  At  the  time 
given  I  left  the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  had  just 
spoken  to  nearly  a  thousand  people,  rushed 
into  the  elevator,  went  to  the  bedroom  where 
the  telephone  receiver  and  talking  station  had 
been  established,  got  on  the  long-distance  wire, 
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made  a  thirty-minute  talk  to  the  friends  in 
Baltimore,  every  word  of  which,  it  was  re- 
ported, was  clearly  heard,  and,  being  a 
novelty,  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  I  suf- 
fered a  grievous  loss,  however.  I  had  been 
promised  a  plate  of  terrapin  when  I  got 
through  talking  to  Baltimore,  but  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  I  left  my  dinner 
in  the  bedroom,  where  I  had  spoken,  and  some 
waiter  fell  heir  to  that  delicious  dish.  Speak- 
ing of  terrapin  reminds  me  of  another  inci- 
dent worth  mentioning  in  connection  with  that 
same  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  and 
the  delicious  dish,  my  favorite,  terrapin. 
Rudolph  Blankenburg  was  one  of  the  finest 
Mayors  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  under  as 
statistician.  He  was  born  in  Germany.  Early 
in  life  he  became  one  of  our  prominent  mer- 
chants, accumulating  a  fortune  and  retiring, 
devoting  himself  to  public  work  along  lines 
which  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  City.  A 
reform  wave  swept  over  the  City  and  placed 
him  in  the  Mayor's  office.  Mrs.  Blankenburg, 
his   wife,   was   an   equally   remarkable   indi- 
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vidual.  Her  mother  had  been  the  first  woman 
physician  authorized  to  practice  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  strong  character,  fine  speaker  her- 
self, a  woman  of  real  will-power.  Mayor 
Blankenburg  bowed  to  her  judgment  in  a 
great  many  cases  to  his  advantage,  but  he 
was  a  rugged  old  German,  with  a  wonderful 
mastery,  not  only  of  his  own  native  tongue, 
but  French  as  well.  I  heard  him  address  a 
convention  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
where  he  delivered  his  address  of  welcome  to 
delegates  who  came  from  all  over  the  world, 
first  in  English,  then  in  German,  then  in 
French,  without  a  slip.  Well,  Mr.  Blanken- 
burg liked  terrapin  as  well  as  I  did,  and  it 
made  a  common  bond  between  us.  One  morn- 
ing he  called  me  into  his  office,  shut  the  door, 
and  said,  "Cattell,  I  made  a  mistake  this 
morning.  As  I  was  leaving  the  house  I  said 
to  my  wife,  Lucretia,  'I  have  a  little  sore 
throat.'  Then  she  said,  That's  all  right,  Ru- 
dolph, come  home  just  as  soon  as  you  get 
through  your  work  at  the  Mayor's  office. 
I'm  going  to  soak  your  feet  in  hot  mustard 
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water,  put  a  cloth  around  your  neck  and  put 
you  to  bed ;  we'll  soon  get  rid  of  the  cold.' " 
"Well,"  continued  the  Mayor,  "I  couldn't 
argue  about  the  matter,  but  frankly,  Cattell, 
I'm  very  much  disappointed  because  I  was 
going  to  the  jewelers'  banquet  tonight,  and 
they  always  have  splendid  terrapin.  You 
know  what  I  mean,  we  both  love  terrapin. 
I've  got  to  obey  Mrs.  Blankenburg  and  I  can't 
keep  my  engagement  to  dine  with  the  Jewel- 
ers' Club.  I  know  you've  two  other  engage- 
ments, but  will  you  fill  in  and  take  my  place 
at  the  jewelers'  banquet?"  I  knew  he  was  dis- 
appointed, but  still  I  was  glad  to  get  the 
terrapin,  so  I  said,  "Certainly."  He  had  the 
right  to  order  me  to  do  it,  but  he  was  always 
very  gracious.  I  went  to  the  banquet,  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  Mayor  after  I  had  finished 
one  of  my  own  engagements.  The  terrapin 
was  perfect,  better  than  I  had  ever  found  it 
before,  and  I  was  really  feeling  sorry  for  my 
chief,  who  had  been  denied  the  pleasure.  I 
was  just  finishing  my  dish  of  terrapin  when 
I  happened  to  look  along  the  speakers'  table, 
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and  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  coming  along 
back  of  the  diners  Mayor  Blankenburg  in  full 
dress,  looking  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  just  come 
out  of  the  bath.  As  he  passed  behind  my 
chair  he  leaned  over  and  whispered,  "She 
soaked  my  feet  in  mustard  water,  put  a  towel 
around  my  throat,  put  me  to  bed  and  then  she 
went  out  to  a  public  meeting  where  she  had 
promised  to  speak;  I  got  up,  I'm  here  and  I'm 
going  to  have  the  terrapin,  no  matter  what 
happens  tomorrow."  There  was  the  smile  of 
a  young  boy  who  had  played  hookey  from 
school  on  his  face.  Some  years  after  his 
death  I  told  Mrs.  Blankenburg  about  the  ad- 
venture and  she  laughed  heartily.  "Why," 
she  said,  "he  was  in  bed  when  I  came  home." 
He  had  left  the  dinner  after  he  got  his  terra- 
pin, gave  a  little  talk  to  them,  traveled  back 
home,  undressed  and  got  into  bed.  It  was  a 
delightful  bit  of  child-play,  showing  that  we 
can  keep  the  child-heart  with  us  even  to  the 
end. 

Mrs.     Blankenburg     was     a     remarkable 
woman.     When  over  eighty  she  made  a  trip 
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to  South  America  unaccompanied.  I  had  a 
disconcerting  experience  with  Mrs.  Blanken- 
burg  early  in  the  Blankenburg  administration. 
I  had  promised  to  speak  at  a  convention  of 
Women's  Clubs,  meeting  just  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia. She  was  one  of  the  officers  of  this 
National  Association.  I  traveled  out  to  the 
suburban  hotel  where  the  convention  was  be- 
ing held.  Standing  in  the  hotel  lobby,  feeling 
a  little  bit  lost,  for  I  was  the  only  man  in 
sight,  with  about  six  hundred  women  around 
me,  I  was  rather  pleased  when  Mrs.  Blanken- 
burg beckoned  me  to  come  over  and  join  her. 
She  had  been  talking  to  a  dear  old  lady,  older 
than  she  was,  who  seemed  to  receive  special 
attention  from  all  attending  the  convention. 
Mrs.  Blankenburg  introduced  me  to  this  old 
lady,  and  the  stranger  said  rather  sharply, 
"Are  you  the  Ed.  Cattell  who,  years  ago,  lived 
in  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey?"  I  answered, 
"Yes."  The  dear  old  lady  looked  at  me  a 
moment,  and  then  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Blank- 
enburg and  said,  "My,  what  a  bad  boy  he 
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of  July,  when  I  had  fastened  six  cannon  crack- 
ers and  a  pack  of  smaller  firecrackers  to  the 
end  of  my  donkey's  tail  and  wired  them  there 
so  they  couldn't  come  off.  Then,  taking  my 
place  in  a  little  two-wheel  cart,  to  which  the 
donkey  was  hitched,  right  on  the  King's 
Highway  which  runs  through  the  heart  of 
Haddonfield,  I  lighted  the  firecrackers.  The 
donkey  was  startled  by  the  first  explosion. 
Then  he  started  to  run  down  the  main  street 
of  that  old-world  town,  his  tail  circling  around 
like  a  giant  pinwheel,  and  certain  sounds  came 
from  his  throat  that  brought  people  to  the 
windows  all  down  the  street.  It  was  a  boy's 
trick,  and  I  paid  the  penalty,  because  when 
the  firecrackers  were  exhausted  the  donkey 
resumed  his  normal  gait,  and  we  wasted  nearly 
all  of  the  holiday  in  getting  home  hungry  and 
tired.  I  found  my  new  acquaintance  from 
Haddonfield  didn't  bear  malice,  but  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  the  wife  of  our  Mayor 
as  the  Haddonfield  lady  described  my  donkey 
ride.  I  loved  this  dear  old  King's  Highway 
in  Haddonfield,  and  used  it  as  a  scene  for  a 
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short  story  published  in  the  Pall-Mall  Maga- 
zine in  London  under  the  title  of  "The  Little 
Shepherd  of  Longacoming." 

The  aeroplane  has  made  it  possible  to  cover 
a  greater  distance  in  a  given  time,  and  so  ex- 
tend a  speaking  program.  But  if  you  were 
not  afraid  of  "punishment"  in  the  way  of 
"night  travel"  under  the  old  conditions  by 
using  the  best  railroad  trains,  you  could  cover 
a  wide  territory.  Perhaps  I  can  best  illus- 
trate my  view  on  this  question  by  telling  of 
one  speaking  trip  made  during  a  "holiday" 
or  resting  time.  I  had  a  month  that  I  could 
call  my  own.  I  had  recently  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  Atwater  Kent,  radio  manufacturers, 
celebrating  their  first  millionth  machine.  I 
was  asked  by  them  if  I  would  make  a  hurried 
trip  to  the  West  Coast  and  speak  at  some  con- 
ventions they  had  arranged  for  dealers  and 
distributors  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  I 
had  only  this  month  of  time,  but  I  agreed  to 
the  proposition. 

Starting  from  Philadelphia,  I  spoke  first 
at  Pittsburgh,  then  at  Chicago,  then  at  St. 
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Louis,  next  at  Salt  Lake  City,  next  at  San 
Francisco.  From  San  Francisco  I  ran  down 
to  Los  Angeles,  where  I  spoke  twice;  Los 
Angeles  back  to  San  Francisco,  speaking  in 
Oakland  as  well;  next  to  Portland,  Oregon; 
from  Portland  to  Seattle,  Washington;  from 
Seattle  I  took  a  through  sleeper  that  ran  all 
the  way  to  St.  Louis ;  spoke  in  St.  Louis ;  then 
back  to  Pittsburgh;  then  to  Philadelphia, 
covering  some  fifteen  thousand  miles,  and  re- 
turning home  in  time  to  be  at  my  desk  at  the 
end  of  my  leave  of  absence  of  thirty  days.  I 
felt  rested,  really,  at  the  end  of  that  trip, 
because  of  the  contacts  I  had  made  with  audi- 
ences in  such  different  localities,  the  stories 
that  were  brought  to  my  ears,  from  the  men 
in  the  Far  West,  of  their  experiences  in  travel- 
ing with  a  couple  of  sample  radios  into  the 
mountains,  introducing  the  radio  into  places 
where  it  quadrupled  the  pleasures  of  the  peo- 
ple; the  gratitude  of  these  people  when,  on 
a  return  journey  to  deliver  other  instruments, 
they  met  old  customers.  Well,  it  seemed  to 
strengthen   body,   heart   and   soul,   for  these 
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salesmen  were  a  fine  type.  Moreover,  the  con- 
trast between  my  audience  in  Los  Angeles 
and  the  audiences  in  Portland  and  Seattle 
was  so  striking,  so  impressive,  I  had  to  vary 
each  speech.  A  wonderful  affair  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  is  a  vivid 
memory.  The  fact  that  I  had  been  brought 
all  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to  speak  at 
this  meeting  gave  me  quick  attention.  An- 
other meeting  of  pleasant  memory  was  in  Chi- 
cago, in  the  large  ballroom  of  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  where  some  six  thousand  people  were 
gathered  in  one  room;  chairs  were  placed 
closely  in  the  big  ballroom  of  that  hotel. 

I  have  two  memories  connected  with  old 
St.  Peter's  Church  in  South  Philadelphia  that 
are  very  dear  to  me.  I  refer  to  old  St.  Peter's 
Church,  located  on  Pine  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets — the  church  with  its  grave- 
yard filling  the  block  along  Pine  Street.  I 
really  should  say  "young"  St.  Peter's,  because 
it  is  a  hundred  years  younger  than  its  mother 
church  called  Christ  Church,  dedicated  over 
a  century  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
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ence.  St.  Peter's,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  founded  in  1750,  or  twenty-six 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
My  great-grandfather,  John  Corlet,  was  wor- 
shipping there  before  the  Declaration  was 
made.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard 
on  April  6,  1799,  after  fifty  years  of  active 
service  to  the  City  along  manufacturing  lines. 
My  mother  was  born  just  around  the  corner 
on  Union  Street,  now  called  Delancey  Street. 
The  bronze  railing  in  front  of  my  mother's 
home  was  torn  down  during  the  British  occu- 
pation, because  my  great-grandfather  hung 
out  a  flag  of  the  American  "traitors" — those 
who  were  with  Washington.  St.  Peter's  still 
has  old  square  pews,  separated  by  partitions 
so  high  that  you  cannot  see  any  one  in  the 
next,  each  with  its  door;  the  whole  interior 
snow  white,  save  for  the  wonderful  glass 
windows;  two  pulpits,  one  at  one  end  and  a 
double  one  at  the  other;  one  for  the  clerk, 
the  other  for  the  preacher. 

One    of    my    treasured    memories    of    St. 
Peter's  is  reminiscent  of  President  McKinlev. 
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A  memorial  service  was  held  there  one  morn- 
ing shortly  after  his  assassination;  it  was  a 
perfect  day  in  early  September;  leaves  on  the 
trees  turned  a  little  by  unexpected  frost;  sun- 
shine streamed  through  the  windows.  In  the 
midst  of  the  sermon  a  man  sitting  in  a  pew 
only  about  ten  feet  from  me  stood  up,  and 
speaking  in  a  clear  voice  said,  "William  Mc- 
Kinley,  God  rest  your  soul,  you  saved  me 
from  being  put  out  of  the  navy — God  bless 
you."  There  was  a  hush  over  the  whole  audi- 
ence; everyone  was  looking  at  the  speaker. 
Then  the  rector  lifted  his  hand  as  if  in  bless- 
ing. The  man  dropped  back  into  his  seat. 
And  the  rector  resumed  his  eulogy  of  our 
great  President.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ex- 
pression on  the  face  of  that  old  navy  man 
as  he  asked  God's  blessing  on  the  man  who 
had  saved  him  from  punishment.  I  don't 
think  any  one  in  that  congregation  will  ever 
forget  that  picture,  silhouetted  against  the 
white  of  the  church  walls  and  the  touches  of 
color  from  the  stained-glass  windows. 
The  other  memory  of  the  old  church  has 
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to  do  with  the  celebration  of  our  two  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  1693.  There 
was  a  large  gathering  at  the  old  mother  church, 
Christ  Church,  some  five  or  six  blocks  away, 
on  North  Second  Street.  I  had  an  invitation 
to  that  ceremony,  but  I  was  working  very  hard 
in  connection  with  our  week  of  celebration 
and  wanted  a  little  change,  so  I  slipped  off 
quietly  to  have  a  little  "thanksgiving"  by  my- 
self at  old  St.  Peter's  Church,  wiiere  I  had  so 
often  knelt  in  prayer  with  my  dear  mother, 
who  had  been  with  God  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  drove  down  from 
my  residence  at  the  club,  taking  with  me  a 
large  bunch  of  red  roses,  with  a  little  card 
attached,  saying,  "From  Edward  James 
Cattell  to  John  Corlet,  my  great-grandfather, 
with  a  message  that  he  still  believes  in  the 
same  God,  the  same  country  and  is  trying 
to  be  loyal  to  both,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
him  when  God  calls  him  home."  These  I 
placed  on  his  grave.  They  were  red  roses, 
because  I  knew  his  active  spirit  was  some- 
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where,  working  somehow,  in  the  sen-ice  of  his 
Lord  and  Master.  Those  flowers  were  for  the 
living,  as  I  regard  life,  not  for  the  dead.  All 
alone,  in  the  quiet  interior  of  that  church, 
I  once  more  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  God 
and  country:  then  I  went  out  to  what  looked 
like  a  little  trundle  bed — four  little  graves, 
side  by  side;  great-grandfather,  great-grand- 
mother,, grandmother,  grandfather.  That  was 
my  part  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
celebration  of  the  City  in  which  I  was  born. 
It  was  my  way  of  expressing  my  belief,  un- 
shaken and  unshakable,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  death.  The  snow-white  spire  seemed 
to  climb  a  little  nearer  to  where  my  people 
were  working  now.  pointing  the  direction  my 
forbears  had  traveled,  Many  times  I  have 
found  encouragement,  to  more  and  better 
work  in  recalling  work  done  for  God  and 
country  by  my  kinsmen. 

This  closes  my  present  record  during  the 
eighty  years  I  have  enjoyed  the  great  priv- 
ilege of  life,  the  prayer  of  my  heart  being 
for  length  of  years  even  beyond  the  fourscore. 
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Perhaps  the  best  expression  of  my  present- 
day  views  on  fife  are  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  local  newspaper  reporting 
my  speech  over  the  radio  on  the  "Spirit  of 
Christmas."  The  article  referred  to  reads  as 
: ' . . . .  -  - 

RADIO  FANS  HEAR  TALE  OF 
YULETIDE 


Half    Mtt.t.tov    Listeners    Tuns    or    Dr. 

[    .TTLLl  -    STORY  OF  CHRISTMAS    -.7 

Ifnm  ::     I  ^~ 


BROADCAST  BY  WOO 


I  re  than  a  half  million  radio  listeners 
are  believed  to  have  heard  Dr.  E.  J.  CattelTs 
address,  "Toe  Spirit  of  Christmas/'  delivered 
from  station  WOO.  Monday  evening. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by 
Dr.  Cattell,  stating  his  talk  was  most  in- 


En  giving,  yon  get,"  he  said.  "You  get  by 
r.v:::  ::n:  ;  :  -  nv^:  r.ve  im  T:.i:  i?  :':.? 
?;." in:   :: 
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"The  giving  of  gifts  is  truly  a  Christmas 
ceremony  and  enriches  the  heart  of  every  giver 
and  receiver.  My  plea  is  to  give  gifts  persons 
want  to  receive — not  what  we  like  or  think 
they  ought  to  like. 

"Don't  buy  a  boy  a  pair  of  shoes  as  a 
Christmas  present.  Give  a  child  toys  ^to 
please  him,  not  a  book  to  please  you.  If  the 
child  breaks  the  toy,  don't  punish  him  or  take 
it  away  until  next  Christmas.  Toys  were 
made  to  be  broken. 

"Christ  was  not  born  a  full-grown  man,  but 
a  little  child.  His  birthday  wants  to  be  cele- 
brated with  the  simple  faith  and  clean  heart 
of  a  child. 

"The  coming  of  the  Christmas  season  al- 
ways brings  to  my  mind  an  incident  in  my 
mining  life,  when  I  was  running  a  mine  in 
Colorado  in  1876. 

"Our  camp  was  about  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  We  had  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year,  in 
which  everybody  made  money.  On  Christmas 
Eve  a  few  of  us  exiles  from  the  East,  there 
for  the  purpose  of  managing  large  properties, 
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gathered  around  the  fire  in  the  Caribou  House, 
telling  stories  in  an  attempt  to  forget  our  de- 
pression. We  were  not  very  successful,  how- 
ever. 

"One  of  our  party,  an  odd  character,  loved 
by  all,  was  standing  at  the  window,  where  he 
was  able  to  look  down  at  the  little  church  in 
the  gulch  below,  some  thirty  feet.  He  called 
us  to  his  side  to  watch  the  Christmas  party 
they  were  giving  their  little  parson. 

"A  few  cheap  gifts,  a  handful  of  people, 
and  then  the  parson  was  left  alone.  Billy 
Woods,  our  eccentric  friend  said:  'It's  a 
shame  the  way  they  treat  that  little  chap. 
They're  all  well  off.  They've  given  him  noth- 
ing, but  every  time  there  is  an  accident  he 
is  at  the  mine.  Let's  give  the  little  chap  a  sur- 
prise party.' 

"Five  of  us  started  out,  made  the  store- 
keeper open  his  place,  and  a  half-hour  later 
our  little  procession  tramped  down  through 
two  feet  of  snow  to  the  cabin  that  served  as  a 
parsonage. 

"Woods  led  the  procession  with  a  bunch  of 
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celery  in  his  pocket.  The  foreman  of  the 
mine  had  a  big  turkey.  The  rest  of  us  were 
loaded  with  other  packages. 

"It  was  snowing. 

"When  we  knocked,  the  door  was  opened 
only  a  few  inches  at  first,  because  the  camp 
had  an  evil  name.  When  Woods  called  out: 
'Parson,  it's  some  of  your  friends  from  Cari- 
bou House/  the  door  was  thrown  open,  we 
marched  into  the  dining-room  and  dropped 
our  gifts,  including  the  turkey,  on  the  table. 

"Woods  said,  'Parson,  we  know  a  man  when 
we  see  one.  This  comes  from  our  hearts. 
God  bless  you.' 

"Then  we  turned  and  hurried  out,  for  the 
little  fellow  had  broken  down.  As  we  came 
away  we  could  see  three  little  children  in 
their  flannel  nightdresses  on  the  stairway 
and  the  parson's  wife  kneeling  by  his  side. 

"At  the  crossroads,  Billy  Woods  said  good- 
night. 

"  'I  promised  to  leave  this  Noah's  Ark  for 
Simmons'  boy,'  he  said:  'I  want  him  to  get 
it  tomorrow.' 
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"To  reach  Simmons'  cabin  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  meant  an  ugly  climb.  Snow 
was  falling.  We  advised  Woods  to  wait  un- 
til morning,  but  he  insisted  on  going. 

"  'Good-bye,'  he  called,  and  disappeared 
into  the  night. 

"Christmas  morning  we  decorated  his  chair 
at  the  hotel.  After  waiting  an  hour,  we  be- 
came worried  and  started  over  the  trail. 

"Half  way  to  Simmons'  cabin  was  a  sharp 
curve.  Donald,  the  foreman  of  the  mine,  who 
was  leading  the  party,  stopped  abruptly,  and 
when  we  came  up  with  him  was  pointing  in 
the  valley.  There  one  hundred  feet  below  we 
saw  our  friend,  Billy  Woods. 

"Descending  into  the  gulch  we  found  our 
friend,  face  turned  toward  the  sky,  the  Noah's 
Ark  broken  in  the  fall  that  scattered  red  and 
yellow  animals  through  the  snow. 

"That  was  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  but 
every  Christmas  that  scene  comes  back  to  me. 

"I  never  look  in  a  window  and  see  the  old- 
fashioned  Noah's  Arks  exhibited  there,  but  I 
seem  to  see  those  little  toys  scattered  over  the 
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snow,  and  that  face  of  a  dear  friend  which 
already  seemed  to  have  caught  the  light  of 
the  eternal  morning. 

"My  Christmas  wish  is  Thank  God  for  life, 
and  every  new  hour  of  every  new  day  do 
something  to  make  somebody  else  thank  God 
that  you  live.' 

"The  spirit  of  Christmas  is  the  spirit  of 
'do'  as  opposed  to  the  old  idea,  'don't.' 

"I  recall  a  phrase,  'Pull  a  weed  and  plant 
a  flower,'  which  has  always  meant  much  to 
me. 

"Everybody  can  pull  a  weed.  It  is  as  much 
our  duty  to  plant  a  flower  that  does  good  as  to 
pull  up  a  weed  that  does  harm." 

Dr.  Cattell  received  one  hundred  and  eighty 
letters  the  day  after  his  address  was  delivered, 
and  hundreds  more  have  come  in  since  then. 
Although  he  has  spoken  by  radio  several 
times,  and  has  delivered  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  addresses  at  banquets  and  other 
functions,  to  him  his  address  Monday  night 
was  the  most  important  he  has  ever  delivered, 
he  said. 
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